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ANAKCHY  IN  INDIA. 

The  British  Parliament  having  a  year  ago  hurriedly  passed  a 
measure  of  self-government  for  India,  a  measure  so  complicated 
that  very  few  outside  the  Joint  Select  Committee  could  be 
expected  to  grasp  its  provisions,  has,  as  far  as  India  is  con¬ 
cerned,  sunk  in  sleep  again.  The  British  public,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned,  like  Parliament,  with  more  pressing  problems  nearer 
home,  shows  equal  apathy  towards  Indian  affairs.  The  British 
Press,  with  rare  exceptions,  displays  only  a  spasmodic  interest 
in  India,  when  it  can  focus  the  public  eye  on  some  lurid  event 
like  the  Amritsar  episode  in  the  1919  rebellion;  it  remained 
coldly  indifferent  to  the  determined  efforts  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  followers  till  their  open  advocacy  of  rebellion  at  the  Nagpur 
Congress  last  month  made  it  clear,  to  at  least  some  organs  of  the 
Press,  that  their  aim  is  to  overthrow  the  Government  which, 
for  315  millions  of  people,  is  the  sole  bulwark  against  anarchy. 

In  the  course  of  last  year’s  discussion  on  the  Indian  reforms 
it  was  aptly  said  that  “past  neglect  of  their  responsibilities  for 
the  good  government  of  India  by  the  British  elector  and  British 
Parliament  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  sudden  zeal  to  abdicate 
them.”  That  neglect  may  have  been  excusable  in  the  past  when 
the  administration  of  India  was  left,  and  left  with  confidence, 
to  the  men  on  the  spot.  Those  men  realised  their  responsibility 
as  the  agents  of  the  British  Government ;  they  had  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  problems  they  had  to  deal 
with.  But,  above  all,  they  had  a  clear  line  of  policy  marked 
out  for  them.  That  policy  can,  perhaps,  best  be  summed  up 
in  the  closing  words  of  Queen  Victoria’s  famous  proclamation  of 
1858,  “to  administer  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  be  our  strength, 
in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our 
great  reward.” 

Those  were  lofty  and  at  the  same  time  practical  ideals.  They 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  peoples  because  they  showed 
the  personal  solicitude  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  Government  for 
the  welfare  of  all  classes.  They  have  on  the  whole  been  steadily 
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pursued  and  worthily  realised ;  for  the  sixty  years  that  followed 
gave  India  the  two  great  blessings,  which,  however  familiar  now 
she  had  not  enjoyed  for  centuries — external  security  and  internal 
peace ;  they  also  laid  deep  and  sure  the  foundations  of  a  material 
progress  and  an  intellectual  awakening,  such  as  no  other  Oriental 
country  has  witnessed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  British  tem¬ 
perament  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  great  achievements  in  the 
work  of  reconstructing  a  Continent,  and  to  open  our  ears  to  the 
carping  criticisms  of  those  who,  whether  at  home  or  in  India 
set  themselves  to  malign  our  methods,  vilify  our  agents,  and 
belittle  the  results.  One  effective  answer  to  these  is  the  fact  that 
foreign,  and  even  unfriendly,  nations  have  borne  uniform  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  greatness  of  our  work,  and  have  given  proof  of  their 
appreciation  by  endeavouring  to  copy  our  methods  in  their 
Oriental  possessions ;  while  the  indigenous  Governments  of  India, 
embracing  one-third  of  the  area  and  one-fifth  of  the  population, 
have  steadily  followed  in  our  footsteps  and,  though  as  a  rule 
they  still  lag  behind,  have  gradually  adopted  many  leading 
features  in  our  British-Indian  systems  of  law  and  administration. 

A  comparison  of  conditions  in  British  India  with  those  of 
Native  States  and  of  adjoining  Oriental  countries  is  particularly 
instructive  ;  for  our  civilising  work  among  an  Oriental  population, 
by  tradition  naturally  conservative,  often  caste-ridden  and  usually 
suspicious  of  change,  should  be  judged,  not  by  Western  standards, 
but  by  those  of  indigenous  Oriental  Governments,  whether 
dependent  or  independent.  Unfortunately,  that  test  is  rarely 
applied,  partly  because  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  Native 
States  even  among  British  officials,  outside  the  Political  Depsal- 
ment,  and  partly  because  the  hostile  critics  are  not  anxious 
bring  out  inconvenient  facts. 

The  present  writer  has  been  for  half  his  Indian  service  diiectl) 
connected  with  Native  States,  first  as  a  servant  lent  to  the  States 
by  the  British  Government,  and  later  as  the  representative  of 
that  Government.  He  has  had  to  revise  the  revenue  systems  in 
several  States,  to  reorganise  the  entire  administration  in  many 
others,  and  generally  to  watch  its  working  on  behalf  of  the  para¬ 
mount  Power.  He  can  therefore  claim  to  speak  with  some  inner 
knowledge,  and  his  experience  is  that  in  almost  every  matter 
on  which  our  past  administration  is  adversely  criticised— and 
often  with  apparent  reason — it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Native 
States’  standard.  A  few  examples  may  be  given. 

The  slow  progress  made  in  giving  effect  to  Lord  Eipon’s  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  local  self-government  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  is  often  ascribed  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  officii 
element  on  those  Boards.  There  is  truth  in  the  criticism,  bnt 
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the  explanation  is  that,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  and 
of  their  representatives,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to 
lean  on  higher  authority,  when  there  was  work  to  be  done  it 
usually  either  fell  on  the  official  shoulders  or  was  left  undone. 
But  one  takes  a  less  despondent  view  when  one  looks  at  the 
Native  States.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these  known  to  the  writer 
there  is  practically  no  form  of  local  self-government  in  our  sense 
of  the  term.  The  local  Councils,  when  they  exist,  are  nominated ; 
they  have  no  powers  of  taxation ;  they  are  financed  by  the  State, 
and  are  in  practice  controlled  and  administered  as  a  Department 
of  the  State. 

We  are  similarly  accused  in  British  India  of  being  slow  in 
associating  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  with  the  Government. 
That  criticism  might  be  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  since  the 
Morley-Minto  Reforms  of  1908  there  has  been  an  Indian  majority 
in  every  Provincial  Legislative  Council,  at  least  one  Indian 
member  in  every  Executive  Council,  including  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  the  substitution  of  Indian  official  agency  for 
British  throughout  the  administration  has  been  proceeding  at 
a  pace  which  does  not  always  conduce  to  efficiency  and  causes 
some  misgivings  to  the  more  old-fashioned  Indians,  who  prefer 
a  British  to  an  Oriental  bureaucracy.  But  if  we  look  to  the 
Native  States,  we  find  that,  till  a  few  of  them  recently  began  to 
copy  our  institutions,  there  has  been  no  Legislative  or  Executive 
Council  in  which  the  people  could  claim  a  share. 

Another  frequent  charge  is  that  we  are  impoverishing  British 
India  by  over-taxation.  The  charge  is  so  grotesquely  untrue  that 
it  is  probably  not  believed  by  most  of  those  who  advance  it,  but 
who  hope  that  it  will  be  swallowed  by  the  ignorant  and  credulous. 
British  India  is  probably  the  most  lightly  taxed  country  in  the 
world  at  the  present  day ;  even  during  the  war  its  prosperity 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  absorbing  the  precious  metals  (£200,000,000  within  the  last 
six  years  is  one  estimate)  is  a  cause  of  no  slight  economic  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  writer’s  personal 
experience  of  some  150  Native  States,  with  a  population  of 
35,000,000,  is  that  the  standard  of  taxation  in  them  ranges  from 
50  to  200  per  cent,  above,  while  the  standard  of  comfort  is  much 
below  that  of  adjoining  British  territories.  If  you  find  land 
selling  for  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  State  land-tax  or  rent 
in  a  Native  State,  you  may  count  on  similar  land  in  an  adjoining 
British  district  selling  for  at  least  fifty  to  sixty  times  the  British 
land-tax,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  grant  of  fuller  rights 
of  ownership,  the  more  lenient  assessment  and  the  greater  security 
of  title  under  the  British  flag. 
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The  Pan  jab  has  now  been  for  seventy  years  under  British  rule 
and  in  that  period  the  value  of  land,  of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  are  transferred  annually  among  the  present 
proprietors,  has  risen  from  two  or  three  years’  purchase  to  160 
years’  purchase  of  the  land-revenue,  in  other  words,  from  four  or 
five  shillings  to  £18  or  £20  per  acre.  In  a  Native  State  adjoining 
the  Panjab  the  present  writer,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  was 
vainly  offering  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  land  for  sale  at 
less  than  one  year’s  purchase  of  the  State  demand. 

But  the  comparison  may  be  carried  even  further.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  a  certain  section  of  British  and  Indian  poli- 
ticians  that  good  government  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
self-government.  In  the  East  at  least,  the  average  man 
regards  self-government,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means  of  securing  good  government,  and  desires  it  only  in  so 
far  as  it  conduces  to  that  end.  Let  us  see  how  in  practice  the 
principle  works  among  the  rural  masses  of  British  India,  who 
number  226,000,000  out  of  the  244,000,000. 

The  present  writer  has  several  times,  for  reasons  of  adminis¬ 
trative  convenience,  endeavoured  to  effect  exchanges  of  villages 
— population  and  territory — between  British  India  and  the 
adjoining  Native  States  in  Eajputana,  Central  India,  Hydera¬ 
bad,  etc.  As  a  rule  he  found  no  objection,  and  in  most  cases 
a  strong  desire,  on  the  part  of  State  villages  to  come  under  the 
British  flag;  but  he  invariably  found  British  villagers  most 
strongly  opposed  to  transfer  to  a  Native  State,  even  when  the 
State  was  well  governed,  and  the  villages  in  question  had 
been  subject  to  it  prior  to  British  rule.  Eventually  it  was 
accepted  as  a  working  principle  that  no  British  subjects 
should  be  transferred  to  State  jurisdiction  without  their  own 
consent.  If  it  be  argued  that  this  steadfast  determination  to 
remain  under  the  British  flag  is  the  crude  view  of  ignorant 
peasants  devoid  of  political  aspirations,  the  obvious  rejoinder 
is  that  this  class  represents  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

But  let  us  apply  the  test  even  to  the  “politically  minded" 
classes.  Some  of  these,  who  are  untiring  in  their  denunciations 
of  British  rule,  might  be  expected  to  shake  off  alien  domination 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  settling  in  a  Native  State  and  thus 
securing  the  benefits  of  Swardj.  But  while  subjects  of  Native 
States  take  the  fullest  advantage  of,  and  sometimes  abuse  the 
hospitality  of  British  India,  the  converse  case  is  practically 
unknown.  The  chief  reason  is  that  Native  States  have  a  settled 
policy,  and  a  speedy  and  effective  way  of  dealing  with  dangerous 
agitators.  That  was  recently  shown  by  the  prompt  action  of 
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I!  the  premier  State  in  India,  and  a  Mohammedan  one,  in  ejecting 
I  the  agitators  from  British  India  who  were  attempting  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  pernicious  Hijrat  and  non-co-operation  movement  in 
the  Nizam’s  dominions.  The  three  authors  and  chief  promoters 
of  that  movement — Messrs.  Gandhi,  Mahomad  Ali  and  Shaukat 
Ali,  who  are  now  openly  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Government  in  India — are  by  birth  subjects,  not  of  British  India, 
but  of  Native  States.  Surely,  if  the  Government  does  not  dare 
to  enforce  the  law  against  them,  it  might  at  least  repatriate 
j  them  as  “  undesirable  aliens  ”  to  the  States  to  which  they  origin- 
'I  ally  belonged,  and  leave  their  own  rulers  to  see  that  they  do  not 
I  disturb  the  peace  of  British  India. 

I  From  facts  such  as  the  above  we  may  safely  conclude  that  not 
even  a  microscopic  minority  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  would 
substitute  the  self-government  of  their  own  Native  States — 
though  many  of  these  are  well  administered— for  the  good 
I  government  on  which  they  rely  under  the  British  flag.  Still  less 
I  would  they  desire  to  substitute  another  Eastern  rule  for  British 
rule.  Afghanistan,  Persia,  the  Central .  Asian  Khanates  (now 
I  under  Bolshevist  domination),  and  Turkey,  though  some  of  them 
i  may  have  established  the  semblance  of  popular  government,  are 
i  far  below  British  India  in  all  the  essentials  of  good  government, 
and  our  Indian  fellow'-subjects  are  well  aware  of  that  fact.  If 
it  neede.1  demonstration,  that  has  been  but  too  amply  afforded 
in  the  recent  Hijrat  movement,  when  the  appeals  of  Gandhi, 
Mahomad  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali  to  race-hatred,  fanaticism  and 
ignorance  led  some  30,000  unfortunate  Mohammedans  of  the 
peasant  and  artisan  class,  in  the  N.W.F.  Province  and  Sind, 
to  sell  off  their  possessions  in  British  India  and  migrate  en  masse 
to  the  Islamic  land  of  Afghanistan  as  a  protest  against  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  by  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  story,  of  which  only  the  dim  outlines  are  known  here,  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  Indian  history.  The  emigrants 
reached  the  “promised  land”  last  summer  to  be  robbed,  cheated, 
and  in  some  cases  murdered  by  their  Mohammedan  brethren. 
Some  of  the  most  stalwart  of  them  were  forcibly  conscripted  for 
the  Amir’s  army,  but  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  of  these  deserted. 
The  rest  wandered  about  till  they  had  consumed  or  been  despoiled 
of  their  small  resources,  and  then  most  of  them  drifted  back 
into  British  India,  penniless  and  disillusioned,  often  having  to 
fight  their  way  through  the  hostile  tribesmen.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  thousands,  chiefly  the  aged  and  women  and  children, 
died  of  their  sufferings  on  foreign  soil,  and  those  who  returned, 
and  whom  the  British  authorities  are  trying  to  re-settle  in  their 
old  homes,  are  now  cursing  the  men  who.  while  remaining  in 
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comfort  in  British  India,  sent  their  dupes  forth  to  hardship,  to 
poverty,  and  in  many  cases  to  death. 

The  passive  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  in  allowing  an 
exodus,  which  they  must  have  known  could  end  only  in  disaster, 
is  widely  criticised.  If  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  British 
India  had  been  called  upon  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  emigrants, 
the  movement  would  in  all  probability  have  speedily  collapsed. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  British  India  since  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  proclamation,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  pledges  then 
given  have  been  substantially  fulfilled,  that  British  India  has  been 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  fellow-subjects  resident 
therein,  and  that  they  themselves  when  put  to  the  test  realise 
the  superiority  of  our  administration  to  that  of  their  own 
indigenous  States  and  of  adjoining  Oriental  countries?  We  have 
given  them  the  essentials  of  good  government  according  to  the 
Oriental  standard,  which  is  the  only  standard  that  99  out  of 
100  desire  to  apply,  viz,,  increasing  security  and  protection  for 
life  and  property,  light  taxation,  an  unprecedented  development 
of  agriculture  and  a  rapid  expansion  of  commerce  and  industry, 
a  good  if  rather  cumbrous  system  of  justice  based  on  the  essential 
but  un-Asiatic  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  steadily  improving  facilities  for  education,  medical  relief 
and  communications,  a  rising  standard  of  honesty  and  efficiency 
in  the  public  services,  and  timely  aid  from  Government  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  and  distress  which  the  extension  of  communications 
and  irrigation  is  rendering  much  less  frequent  than  before. 

Even  as  regards  the  small  but  influential  section  of  the 
“  politically  minded  ”  classes,  we  can  point  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  higher  education,  to  the  wide  avenues  of  employment 
in  the  public  services  opened  out  to  them  in  increasing  degree; 
and  in  the  domain  of  constitutional  progress  to  the  enormous 
advance  since  the  Morley-Minto  Reforms  of  1908,  alluded  to 
above,  and  the  steadily-increasing  influence  of  Indian  opinion 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration. 

These  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  old  rigime  which 
in  the  stormy  times  ahead,  after  their  “placid  contentment”  has 
been  disturbed  thoroughly  enough  to  satisfy,  not  only  the 
authors  of  the  Reform  report,  but  also  Gandhi  and  his  followers, 
will  probably  be  looked  back  on  by  the  masses  as  their 
Golden  Age.  They  have  not,  however,  satisfied  Indian  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  have  short  memories  for  the  misery  and  anarchy 
we  have  rescued  India  from,  are  slow  to  realise  that  in  the  graphic 
words  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  “India  is  still  a  country 
marching  in  uneven  stages  through  the  centuries  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twentieth,”  equally  slow  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the 
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I  saying,  “raw  haste,  half-sister  to  delay,”  but  quick  to  demand  that 
India  should  be  endowed  at  once  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  most  advanced  Western  countries. 

The  Great  War  gave  India  as  a  whole  the  opportunity  for 
proving  her  loyalty  and  the  small  political  class  the  chance  of 
pressing  their  claims.  The  few  provinces  in  which  both  the 
I  martial  spirit  and  active  loyalty  were  strong,  and  the  Euling 

(Princes  as  a  body,  readily  shared  in  the  sacrifices  demanded  of 
the  Empire  at  large.  Relying  on  those  sacrifices  and  on  the 
new  doctrine  of  self-determination,  the  advanced  politicians,  few 
of  whom  had  done  anything  to  win  the  war,  while  some  of  them, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Tilak,  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  “condi¬ 
tional  loyalty,”  took  advantage  of  the  most  critical  stage  of 
the  war  to  press  their  demands.  In  September,  1916,  th? 
Home  Rule  League  was  formed ;  a  few  weeks  later  nineteen 
members  of  the  Ijegislative  Council  formulated  their  manifesto. 

I  In  December,  1916,  the  National  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
j  League  agreed  on  a  common  programme,  which  included  support 
to  the  Home  Rule  propaganda.  These  new  developments 
reflected  no  serious  movement  in  the  depths  below — the  Indian 
masses— but  they  influenced  the  Governments  in  India  and  at 
home,  which  were  already  busy  on  the  question  of  reforms,  and 
i  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  voice  of  the  politician  is  the  voice 
I  of  the  people. 

The  result  was  the  famous  statement  of  August  20th,  1917, 
declaring  that  “the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  is 
that  of  the  increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of 
the  administration,  and  the  gradual  development  of  self-govern¬ 
ing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire.”  It  further  promised  that  substantial  steps 
in  this  direction  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a 
message  from  the  politicians  at  home  to  the  Indian  politicians, 
the  declaration  is  open  to  no  adverse  criticism,  and  no  one  has 
seriously  challenged  the  political  principle  it  embodies.  But 
men  do  not  live  by  politics  alone,  least  of  all  in  India.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary  of  State 
(l)that  the  rural  masses  (226,000,000  out  of  244,0(X),(XX))  “have 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  country  because  they  contribute  most 
to  its  revenues  (one  might  add  “and  apart  from  the  British  Army 
supply  almost  exclusively  the  man  power  for  its  defence  ”) ,  but 
they  are  poorly  equipped  for  politics  and  do  not  at  present  wish  to 
take  part  in  them,”  and  (2)  that  “India  is  still  marching  in  uneven 
i'tages  through  the  centuries  from  the  fifth  to  the  twentieth.” 
Had  those  two  vital  facts,  which  are  embodied  in  the  Reforms 
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Report  of  1918,  been  put  prominently  before  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  1917,  the  declaration  of  policy  might  have  taken 
a  wider  form  and  included  something  which  would  have  appealed 
to  the  masses.  As  it  was,  it  fell  flat  on  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  Queen’s  proclamation  of '1858,  with  its  noble  dignity  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  was  not  only  a  great  statesmanlike 
pronouncement,  but  a  human  document  which  appealed  alike 
to  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  to  both  of  whom  it  could  readily 
be  interpreted.  The  declaration  of  August  20th,  1917,  was  made, 
not  by  the  Sovereign  or  his  Prime  Minister,  but  by  a  (then) 
comparatively  unknown  Secretary  of  State  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Commons.  It  appealed  only  to  a  small  fraction  of 
the  people  of  India — the  politicians  with  Western  ideals  (less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  population  has  any  knowledge  of  English) ;  it 
had  no  message  for  the  masses,  to  whom  the  phrase  “responsible 
government”  has  no  meaning,  for  it  has  no  equivalent  in 
any  of  the  vernaculars.  While  the  reference  to  “self-governing 
institutions,”  in  so  far  as  it  was  understood  at  all,  was  taken 
by  many  to  mean  that  the  British  Government  intended  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  field  of  administration  and  leave  the  country  to 
relapse  into  the  anarchy  from  which  it  had  been  rescued  by  the 
labour  of  generations.  Recent  events  indicate  that  this  estimate 
was  not  entirely  wrong.  Meantime  the  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  new  policy  was  rushed  through  Parliament,  a  year  ago,  in 
a  spirit  of  generous  but  unreflecting  enthusiasm.  Political  dex¬ 
terity  is  in  the  long  run  no  substitute  for  statesmanship.  The 
majority  of  the  local  governments  in  India  (seven  out  of  nine), 
while  cordially  accepting  the  policy,  had  strongly  opposed  that 
part  of  the  scheme  which  proposed  to  set  up  a  diarchy,  or  double 
government  (the  “official”  and  the  “popular”),  in  each  province, 
as  contrary  to  all  Indian  ideas  of  government,  breaking  away 
from  the  existing  system  which  had  accomplished  so  much  for 
India,  and  imposing  on  the  provinces  an  arbitrary,  uniform  and 
exotic  form  of  constitutional  advance,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  develop  towards  the  goal  of  self-government  within  the  Empire 
on  indigenous  lines,  and  according  to  their  own  separate  traditions 
and  aptitudes. 

The  dual  principle  was  attacked  as  setting  up  a  system  of 
administration  which  would  be  weak,  divided  in  counsel,  in¬ 
capable  of  prompt  action,  costly,  complex,  tending  to  divide 
and  disintegrate  the  services,  while  giving  power  to  a  small 
minority,  and  subordinating  the  interests  of  the  masses  to  a  rash 
political  experiment. 

The  protests  were  unavailing,  and  the  alternative  scheme 
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for  securing  the  end  in  view  by  a  unitary  form  of  Govern- 
t  ment  was  quickly  brushed  aside  as  incompatible  with  the 
blessed  principle  of  “responsibility” — a  term  that  is  being  as 
I  dangerously  exploited  in  Indian  politics  as  “self-determination” 
in  the  domain  of  international  policy.  In  vain  it  was  pointed 
j  out  that  the  foundations  of  “responsibility,”  viz.,  a  reasonably 
I  intelligent  and  fairly  representative  electorate,  have  yet  to  be 
laid  in  India,  where  only  one  person  in  sixteen  is  able  to  write 
j  his  name,  and  where  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  propose 
an  electorate  of  more  than  5,000,000  out  of  a  population  of 
250,000,000.  Even  that  narrow  electorate  is  composed  mainly  of 
men  ignorant,  illiterate  and  uninterested  in  public  affairs.  Those 
conditions  remind  us  of  Mills’  warning  :  “Representative  institu¬ 
tions  are  of  no  value,  and  may  be  a  mere  instrument  of  tyranny 
or  intrigue,  when  the  generality  of  voters  are  not  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  own  government  to  give  their  vote ;  or  if  they 
vote  at  all,  do  not  bestow  their  suffrage  on  public  grounds,  but 
sell  them  for  money,  or  vote  at  the  beck  of  someone  who  has 
coqtrol  over  them,  or  whom  for  private  reasons  they  desire  to 
propitiate.  Popular  election  thus  practised,  instead  of  a  security 
against  misgovernment,  may  be  an  additional  wheel  in  its 
machinery,”  The  recent  elections,  so  far  as  the  results  are 
known,  illustrate  every  one  of  the  defects  in  the  above  passage. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  electors  went 
to  the  poll,  and  the  wholesale  abstention,  whether  due  to  lack  of 
interest  or  intimidation  by  Gandhi’s  followers,  is  equally  sig¬ 
nificant.  According  to  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  December  17th,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  abstentions  is  due  to  the  suspicion 
oi  the  rural  classes,  and  cases  are  quoted  of  men  qualified  to  vote 
applying  for  exemption  on  the  ground  of  old  age  or  to  escape' 
an  unpleasant  liability.  In  some  cases  it  is  alleged  that  money 
was  offered  to  escape  being  put  on  the  register.  In  the  Moham¬ 
medan  constituency  of  Lahore — the  capital  of  the  Pan  jab — only 
414  electors  voted  out  of  6,000  on  the  roll,  but  this  was  mainly 
the  result  of  wholesale  terrorism  which  Government  was  unable 
to  check.  A  sweetmeat-seller  has  been  elected  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Imperial  Delhi. 

It  would  clearly  be  rash  to  expect  much  from  the  premature 
attempt  to  force  the  novel  machinery  of  the  ballot-box  and  the 
political  manifesto  on  an  ignorant  and  untrained,  though  narrow, 
electorate.  Some  of  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  were  realised  in 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  both  Houses.  Lord  Curzon,  with 
his  deep  knowledge  of  Indian  conditions,  was  quick  to  discern 
them,  and  in  proposing  the  Second  Reading  in  the  Lords,  sug¬ 
gested  four  important  safeguards  : — 
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(1)  That  there  should  be  no  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
Civil  Services,  whose  work  in  the  past  has  enabled  India  to 
take  the  place  she  now  occupies  in  the  Empire  and  the  world. 

(2)  That  nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  or  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Government  in  India. 

(3)  That  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  the  protection 
given  by  the  British  Eaj  to  the  vast  multitudes  to  whom  the 
electoral  franchise  and  the  vote  mean  nothing. 

(4)  That  nothing  should  be  said  or  done  to  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  British  Government  is  not  good  enough  for 
India,  and  that  India  can  safely  cut  herself  adrift  from  the 
Imperial  connection. 

But  the  Bill  as  passed  into  law  fails  to  safeguard  adequately 
these  four  cardinal  principles.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  itself  as  the  spirit  in  which  the  Act  and 
the  administrative  machinery  of  which  it  is  part  are  worked  by 
those  concerned  that  will  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
new  departure.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  glance  at  the  present 
attitude  of  the  Indian  politicians,  the  Indian  public,  and  the 
Indian  Government. 

The  Bill  was  admittedly  hurried  through  both  Houses  last 
year  so  as  to  become  law  before  the  meeting  of  the  1919  Congress 
at  Amritsar,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  allay  the  growing 
violence  of  extremist  agitation.  To  create  a  favourable  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  Eoyal  clemency  was  extended,  prematurely  as  the 
sequel  made  clear,  to  over  one  thousand  of  those  convicted  a 
few  months  before  of  waging  war,  conspiracy,  arson,  robbery 
and  cognate  offences  during  the  Panjab  rebellion  of  the  previous 
April,  as  well  as  to  the  Ali  brothers  and  others,  who  had  been 
interned  during  the  Great  War  or  the  Afghan  War  of  1919  for 
being  in  traitorous  communication  with  the  King’s  enemies. 

This  indiscriminate  amnesty  was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
regarded,  not  as  a  gracious  concession  to  promote  peace  and 
reconciliation,  but  as  a  proof  of  weakness  in  the  Government, 
and  as  a  triumph  for  the  forces  of  disorder  and  rebellion.  The 
amnestied  “leaders”  hastened  to  the  Amritsar  gathering,  which 
was  characterised  by  unprecedented  hostility  to  the  British 
Government,  and  many  of  them  took  a  leading  part,  which  they 
have  since  maintained,  in  the  most  virulent  denunciations  of  the 
Government  whose  clemency  they  were  enjoying,  of  the  Viceroy 
who  had  been  the  means  of  extending  it  to  them,  and  did  not 
even  spare  the  Secretary  of  State  who  had  advised  it.  Leaving 
Amritsar,  Mahomad  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali  made  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Lahore,  doing  public  reverence  to  a  portrait  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  with  whom  we  were  still  technically  at  war,  while 
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Shaukat  Ali  offered  public  prayers  for  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  they  visited  Delhi,  the  city 
was  put  out  of  bounds  for  British  troops,  and  for  days  British 
civilians  were  advised  not  to  enter  the  capital  of  British  India. 
Since  then  the  alliance  between  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  extremists 
under  Mr.  Gandhi’s  leadership  has  become  more  closely  cemented. 
They  have  captured  both  the  National  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
League,  and  their  latest  programme  not  only  demands  full  Home 
Kule  at  once,  but  eliminates  the  proviso  that  India  should  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Encouraged  by  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  authorities,  they  have  thrown  aside  all 
pretence  of  constitutional  agitation  and  openly  appeal  to  all 
classes,  but  especially  to  the  college  students  and  schoolboys, 
and  to  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  masses,  to  overthrow  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  Gandhi  describes  as  in  league  with  the  devil. 
Supported  by  Mahomad  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali,  he  addressed  a 
gathering,  estimated  at  40,000  people,  at  Lucknow  on  October 
18th,  and  said,  inter  alia:  “Both  communities  (Hindu  and 
Mohammedan)  have  considered  as  to  how  they  can  get  rid  of  this 
slavery.  There  are  scores  of  Hindus  to  whom  the  sword  is  not 
forbidden.  To-day  we  cannot  face  the  Raj  (British  Govern¬ 
ment)  with  swords.  The  worst  thing  the  Raj  did  is  that  it  made 
us  cowards  by  snatching  away  our  arms.  Non-co-operation  is 
our  religion.  God  and  the ‘devil  cannot  co-operate,  and  as  long 
as  devilishness  exists  in  the  Raj,  we  commit  a  sin  if  we  co¬ 
operate.  ...  If  you  recruit  a  soldier  you  commit  a  sin.  .  .  . 
When  we  shall  use  swords  w’e  shall  warn  Europeans,  women  and 
children.  ...” 

These  are  the  doctrines  which  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  lieutenants 
are  preaching  daily  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Northern  India. 
That  preaching  is  seriously  disturbing  a  large  part  of  India. 
There  is  hardly  a  business  centre  in  which  strikes,  paralysing 
industry,  political  in  their  origin,  and  sometimes  resulting  in 
serious  disorder  and  loss  of  Ufe,  have  not  broken  out ;  many  of 
the  schools  and  colleges  have  had  to  close  down  owing  to  the 
revolt  of  sections  of  the  students  and  the  staff  and  their 
adhesion  to  the  “  non-co-operation  ”  programme ;  the  city  hooli¬ 
gans  under  the  same  inspiration  terrorise  men  known  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Government  with  impunity,  and  dishonour  even  the  dead 
by  refusing  to  admit  them  to  the  recognised  places  of  burial ;  to 
discredit  the  Reforms  Scheme  voters  are  driven  away  from  the 
polling  booths  and  candidates  intimidated ;  and,  according  to 
a  recent  telegram,  there  are  signs  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
spreading  even  to  the  Army,  which  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
Sikh  districts,  where  Mr.  Gandhi  has  concentrated  his  propa- 
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ganda — a  main  plank  in  which  is  refusal  to  serve  in  the  Army 
or  Police.  Meantime  the  small  and  scattered  British  population 
are  a  prey  to  great  anxiety  and  alarm.  Some  are  sending  their 
families  home,  or  to  the  large  cantonments,  to  other  British 
centres,  or  even  to  Native  States,  where  they  count  on  a  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  think  is  no  longer  secured  under  the  British 
flag.  Both  the  National  Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  have 
recently  accepted  Mr.  Gandhi’s  programme  of  “non-co-opera¬ 
tion  ’’ — in  other  words,  paralysis  of  government — by  open 
terrorism  and  veiled  rebellion.  Indeed,  at  the  recent  Congress 
and  Muslim  League  meetings  at  Nagpur,  open  rebellion  when 
conditions  allow  was  seriously  discussed.  Mr.  Gandhi  warned 
his  audience  that  before  the  battle  with  the  British  Government 
was  ended  they  might  have  to  pass  through  a  sea  of  blood. 
Lajpat  Kai  claimed  the  right  to  armed  rebellion  against  a  “blood¬ 
stained  and  revolting  ”  Government,  while  the  language  of  the 
Ali  brothers  was,  if  possible,  even  more  bloodthirsty.  Two  par¬ 
liamentary  representatives  of  the  Labour  Party,  who  are  touring 
India  at  the  Secretary  of  State’s  suggestion,  graced  these  appal¬ 
ling  proceedings  with  their  presence.  The  recent  excesses  of  this 
section  appear  to  have  frightened  even  some  of  its  quondam  sup¬ 
porters.  These  were  ready  enough  to  back  up  Mr.  Gandhi  as  long 
as  his  programme  merely  involved*  the  weakening — not  the  over¬ 
throw — of  British  rule,  just  as  during  the  war  many  of  them 
desired  that  the  British  should  be  humbled  but  not  quite  crushed. 
When,  however,  Gandhi’s  “non-co-operation”  programme  showed 
signs  of  endangering  their  personal  interests,  e.g.,  by  compelling 
the  lawyers  to  give  up  their  practice  in  the  Courts,  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  schools  and  colleges,  public  men  to 
give  up  titles,  honours  and  emoluments  derived  from  Government, 
officials  to  resign  their  places,  soldiers  and  police  to  refuse  to  serve, 
traders  and  the  public  to  boycott  English  goods,  even  many  of  the 
extremists  shrank  from  the  sacrifice,  urging  Gandhi  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  “Fatwas,”  and  suggested  that  the  general  refusal  to  pay 
taxes,  the  boycott  of  the  British,  of  British  goods,  British  trade, 
and  every  British  interest,  and  the  preaching  of  a  violent  anti- 
British  propaganda  among  the  majsas  and  the  Indian  Army  and 
Police  would  be  more  suitable  and  effective  methods  of  bringing 
Government  to  its  knees.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  not  been  slow  to 
recognise  that  these  appeals  to  cupidity  and  race-hatred  will 
catch  on  more  quickly  than  appeals  for  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
programme  finally  accepted  includes  all  these  attacks  on  British 
authority  and  British  interests,  when  the  Indian  Soviet  decides 
to  act.  In  some  places  the  offensive  against  Europeans  has 
already  begun ;  in  the  Bengal  coalfields  their  servants  have  been 
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induced  to  desert,  aud  local  shopkeepers  refuse  them  supplies, 

!  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  revolutionary  party. 

!  But  there  is  a  large  body  of  moderate  opinion  which  at  heart 
I  admits  that  the  Eeforms  Scheme  concedes  much  more  than 
;  they  had  expected,  and  probably  more  than  they  can  at  present 
ii  successfully  work.  This  section,  fearful  of  the  extremists,  and 
I  lacking  in  moral  courage,  had  hitherto  contented  itself  with 
mild  pronouncements;  but  now,  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
anarchy  which  Gandhi  and  his  party  are  spreading  throughout 
the  country,  they  have  begun  to  organise  themselves  for  action, 
and  proclaim  their  readiness  to  join  with  all  loyal  supporters  of 
Government,  including  the  British  non-official  community,  in 
endeavouring  the  make  the  reforms  a  success.  It  is  to  the 
support  of  this  class  of  moderate  politicians,  and  of  the  great  “non- 
political  ”  masses,  who  now  look  on  with  amazement  at  the 
Government’s  failure  to  govern,  that  Government  must  look  in 
its  inevitable  struggle  with  the  rapidly-growing  forces  of  disorder 
and  disaffection.  Meantime,  what  is  the  Government  doing  to 
rally  and  hearten  the  moderate  and  loyal  elements?  Nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  By  its  abject  capitulation  to  the  dis¬ 
loyal  elements,  who,  stirred  up  by  Gandhi’s  propaganda,  brought 
on  the  disorders  of  1919 ;  by  its  premature  amnesty  of 
criminals  before  peace  was  restored ;  by  its  repudiation  and  cen¬ 
sure,  in  deference  to  extremist  clamour,  of  its  own  officers  to 
whom  in  the  dark  days  of  rebellion  it  had  promised  its  “full 
countenance  and  support  ”  in  their  task  of  restoring  order ;  by 
its  failure  to  take  action  against  Gandhi,  who  was  completely 
discredited  among  the  masses  and  showed  signs  of  penitence  after 
the  rebellion,  and  helping  to  restore  his  position  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  subsequently  shown  to  him  by  the  authorities  at  home  and 
in  India. ;  by  leaving  him  and  his  followers  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
race-hatred  and  anarchy  up  to  date  without  let  or  hindrance,  the 
Government  has  created  the  impression  that  it  is  afraid  of  this 
small  section  of  terrorists.  The  recent  policy  of  Government 
has  steadily  alienated  its  loyal  supporters,  many  of  whom  have 
bitter  cause  to  regret  the  active  part  they  took  on  our  side  in  the 
war  and  in  last  year’s  troubles,  as  it  has  brought  on  them 
social  persecution  and  personal  danger  from  the  terrorists. 
Several  of  those  in  the  Panjab  who  rendered  invaluable  aid 
during  the  war — when  that  province  supplied  400,000  fighting 
men,  more  than  half  of  India’s  total,  and  the  backbone 
of  our  armies  in  Mesopotamia^  Palestine,  Egypt  and  East 
Africa — have  frankly  told  the  present  writer  that  if  a  similar 
emergency  again  arose  they  would  be  unwilling  and  unable  to 
help.  Unwilling  because  they  have  seen  how  Government 
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deserts  its  loyal  supporters,  unable  because  that  lack  of  supp^t  i 

has  undermined  their  influence  with  the  masses.  This  attitude  I 

of  Government  has  also  taken  the  heart  out  of  its  own  ofScers  I 
who  look  in  vain  to  it  ior  any  clear  policy  or  vigorous  initiative  ' 
The  atrophy  is  steadily  working  down  from  the  head  through 
the  whole  body  corporate.  The  district  officers,  on  whom  the 
administration  ultimately  depends,  receiving  no  guidance  from  i 
above,  fear  to  take  any  initiative  in  enforcing  the  law,  and,  | 
according  to  reports  from  India,  ordinary  crime  and  (most  sig-  I 
nificant  of  all)  bribery  among  subordinate  officials  are  rapidly  | 
increasing.  The  true  interests  of  the  people  are  already  suffering, 
and  nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  the  position  of  our  officers  who 
are  compelled  to  look  on  helplessly  at  the  undoing  of  all  they 
have  striven  for,  all  they  stand  for.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  them  are  trying  to  get  out  of  India  as  speedily  as  they 
can,  and  that  recruitment  in  England  for  the  Indian  Services  was  j 
never  more  difficult. 

One  cannot  avoid  a  comparison  between  the  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  where  its  agents  are  supported  through  thick  and 
thin,  often  without  discrimination,  and  its  policy  in  India  where 
Government  sacrifices  its  agents,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts, 
to  extremist  clamour.  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
extremists,  so  far  from  being  conciliated,  are  only  encouraged  to 
make  more  outrageous  demands,  and  now  openly  talk  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  an  Indian  Eepublic. 

Since  the  Mutiny,  the  position  of  our  Government  in  India 
was  never  so  w’eak,  its  credit  never  so  low.  Our  margin  of  safety 
in  India  was  never  very  large,  and  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
anxiety  and  peril  it  has  been  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point. 
This  fatal  weakness  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  confusion 
of  thought  which  argues  that  a  Government  introducing  a  liberal 
scheme  of  reform  must  at  the  same  time  refrain  from  adminis¬ 
tering  the  law,  in  the  hope  of  placating  the  implacable,  recon¬ 
ciling  the  irreconcilable. 

This  spirit,  of  abdicating  its  powers  and  shirking  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  runs  through  almost  every  line  of  the  “Extraordinary 
Resolution  ”  of  the  Government  of  India  of  November  8th  last. 
Anyone  who  reads  that  document  will  note  how  appropriate  is 
the  adjective,  how  inappropriate  the  noun.  It  embodies  the 
policy  expounded  by  Lord  Sinha  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office 
in  the  Lords’  debate  on  the  Panjab  disorders  :  “Do  not  interfere 
too  hastily  or  too  violently  wdth  an  agitation  of  this  nature ;  let 
it  kill  itself  as  in  time  it  does  ’’ ;  and  it  concludes  with  the  remark¬ 
able  pronouncement :  “How  long,  with  due  regard  to  their 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  public  safety.  Government  will  be 
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able  to  maintain  that  policy  (non-interference  with  Gandhi’s 
movement)  will  depend  largely  on  the  success  which  attends 
the  efforts  of  sane  and  moderate  citizens  to  check  the  extension 
of  the  movement  and  keep  its  dangers  within  bounds.”  Surely 
“sane  and  moderate  citizens  ”  have  a  right  to  expect  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  them  the  lead  by  discharging  its  own  duty  of 
enforcing  the  law,  irrespective  of  persons.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  have  been  some  faint  signs  that  Government,  face<l 
with  the  rapid  spread  of  disorder,  is  tardily  and  reluctantly 
awaking  to  its  duties.  But  unless  and  until  the  evil  is 
tackled  at  its  source,  and  the  authors  of  the  mischief  are 
brought  to  justice  and  rendered  powerless,  India  will  go  on 
drifting  under  the  evil  influence  of  Mr.  Gandhi,  or  of  others 
whom  his  success  may  inspire,  into  deeper  chaos  and  anarchy. 
Not  only  the  success  of  the  Reforms  Scheme,  but  matters  of 
infinitely  greater  import,  the  cardinal  principle  of  British  justice, 
viz.,  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  the  welfare  and 
security  of  315,000,000  of  people  for  which  Great  Britain  is 
responsible,  and  every  British  interest  and  institution  in  India 
are  now  at  stake.  It  is  high  time,  therefore,  that  the  people  and 
Parliament  of  this  country  realised  the  situation  and  addressed 
themselves  to  its  solution.  That  solution  is  simple  enough.  The 
Government  has  only  to  enforce  the  law,  hearten  its  splendid ' 
body  of  officers  who  stand  for  a  clean  and  impartial  administrar 
tion,  support  the  loyal  classes  and  masses,  who,  in  spite  of  defec¬ 
tions  to  the  enemy,  due  to  a  weak  and  vacillating  policy,  are 
still  the  vast  majority,  and  abandon  the  weak  policy  of  truckling 
to  those  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  overthrow  of  our  rule  in  India. 

The  Panjab  and  Khalifat  agitations  are  but  specious  pretexts 
to  cloak  that  object.  That  was  clearly  exposed  by  Mr.  Fazl-ul- 
Hak,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  prominent  Bengal  extremists,  in 
a  speech  last  month  at  Dacca,  when  he  said  :  ”  Most  of  the  leaders 
(excepting  Gandhi)  of  the  non-co-operation  movement  are 
notoriously  irresponsible  agitators  of  questionable  antecedents, 
the  sincerity  of  whose  motives  there  is  every  reason  to  question. 
There  are  some  who  have  frankly  and  openly  confessed  to  me 
that  they  do  not  care  a  brass  farthing  for  the  Caliphate,  but  that 
their  whole  object  is  to  bring  back  the  days  of  anarchist  outrages 
and  thereby  pave  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  India.” 

And  yet  those  in  authority  still  refuse'^to  look  the  facts  in  the 
face.  Will  they  awake  before  India  and  its  315  millions  are  lost 
to  Britain  and  to  civilisation? 


M.  F.  O’Dwyer. 
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In  a  characteristic  and  eloquent  passage  of  one  of  his  essays 
Gibbon  prophesied  that  “the  romance  of  Tom  Jones— that 
exquisite  picture  of  humour  and  manners — will  outlive  the  palace 
of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial  eagle  of  Austria.”  When  the 
second  half  of  this  bold  prophecy,  doubly  bold  when  one  recollects 
that  the  English  historian  was  the  contemporary  of  the  great 
Austrian  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  w^as  fulfilled  just  two  years 
ago  it  must  have  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  question  of  almost 
measurable  t’me  before  the  forecast  came  true  in  its  entirety. 
Thrones  were  toppling  fast  in  the  closing  months  of  1918,  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  other  European  monarch 
w’as  faced  with  the  possibility  of  joining  his  unemployed  colleagues 
in  Switzerland.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  remarkable  in  the 
circumstances  that  the  peoples  of  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe  should  already  be  seriously  discussing  the  possibility  of  a 
Habsburg  restoration,  and  that  the  ghost  of  this  menace  so  lately 
laid  to  rest  should  again  be  troubling  the  peace  of  Continental 
chancelleries. 

It  is  true  that  in  Hungary,  upon  which  country  Habsbnrg  hopes 
are  immediately  centred,  the  Prime  Minister,  Count  Teleki,  has 
inaugurated  his  second  term  of  office  by  an  attempt  to  shelve 
the  question  of  a  king.  The  consequences,  as  he  justly  remarked, 
must  be  drawn  from  the  past,  and  the  relations  betwreen  the  king 
and  the  nation  must  be  set  upon  a  new  footing.  The  raising  of 
the  personal  question  was  forbidden  alike  by  the  internal  and 
external  political  situation  of  the  country,  and  could  only  be 
brought  up  for  solution  when  the  nation,  completely  freed  from 
all  foreign  influences,  should  be  able  to  decide  who  is  to  be  king. 
But  the  wise  and  far-seeing  moderation  of  a  Teleki  is  not  uni¬ 
versal  in  a  people  where  blood  runs  hot  and  where  everybody 
is  a  born  schemer  and  politician.  Many  ardently  patriotic  Hun¬ 
garians  do  not  habitually  stop  to  think  what  might  he  the 
possible  effects  of  precipitate  action  on  their  part,  and  their 
natural  impetuosity  is  further  encouraged  by  a  perception  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  is  still  in 
an  abnormally  unsettled  condition.  They  see,  for  example,  that 
the  Entente  is  divided  in  its  policy  towards  Russia ;  they  see  that 
the  Allies  have  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany;  they  see,  again,  in  the  return  of  King  Constantine 
to  Greece,  in  despite  of  the  Entente,  a  modern  illustration  of 
Tacitus’  saying  that  “emperors  can  be  made  elsewhere  than  at 
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Rome  ” ;  and,  though  the  odds  against  them  are  heavy,  the  fiery 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  may  easily  be  tempted  to 
pooh-pooh  the  warnings  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  a 
superfluity  of  personal  influence  and  to  risk  all  at  what  seems 
a  favourable  moment. 

How  far  this  danger  of  a  Habsburg  revival  is  actually  existent, 
or  how  far  it  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  overwrought 
politicians  and  diplomatists,  it  is  extremely  hard  exactly  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Every  fallen  dynasty  can,  of  course,  count  upon  a  number 
of  loyal  and  fanatic  adherents,  and  if  even  to-day  partisans  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  can  solemnly  commemorate  the  “martyT- 
dom  ”  of  King  Charles  under  the  eyes  of  the  ever-tolerant  London 
policeman,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  many  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  their  former  subjects  still  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
old  Habsburg  regime.  Even  then,  if  there  were  no  outward 
signs  of  monarchist  activity  in  the  countries  of  the  old  Dual 
Monarchy,  it  would  be  a  piece  of  gratuitous  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  November  revolution  of  two  years  since  completely  swept 
away  all  sentiments  of  affection,  sympathy  and  gratitude.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  case  stands  otherwise.  During  the  last  two  years 
numerous  people  have  been  arrested  in  the  so-called  “  Succession 
States”  {i.e.,  those  States  which  have  been  formed  wholly  or 
mainly  out  of  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire)  on  charges  of  being  implicated  in  monarchist 
conspiracies,  and  more  than  once  the  rumour  has  been  spread 
in  the  public  Press  that  the  ex-Kaiser  Karl  had  paid  a  surrep¬ 
titious  visit  to  Budapest.  In  certain  countries  these  monarchist 
plottings  have  deservedly  attracted  but  little  attention.  In 
Czecho-Slovakia,  for  example,  the  suspicions  attached  to  the 
Princes  Lobkowitz  and  their  alleged  adherents  were  quickly 
proved  to  be  without  foundation,  and  the  “conspirators”  were 
released  after  a  very  short  term  of  detention.  In  Jugoslavia, 
again,  the  Franck  party,  which  is  considered  to  be  working 
actively  in  Croatia  in  connection  with  the  monarchists  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  cannot  be  taken  to  constitute  a  serious  danger.  In 
Austria  the  number  of  potential  and  theoretical  monarchists  is 
infinitely  higher.  A  public  official,  himself  a  convinced  repub¬ 
lican,  with  whom  I  recently  discussed  this  question,  put  the 
number  as  high  as  four  millions — that  is  to  say,  about  two  out 
of  every  three  of  the  total  population.  This  estimate  appears  to 
me  personally  to  be  much  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  events  since  the  Armistice  have  been  a  profound  disillusion 
to  many  who  had  hoped  that  the  proclamation  of  a  Republic 
would  mean  a  short  cut  to  an  earthly  Paradise,  and  that  in  the 
consequently  supervening  reaction  large  sections  of  the  people 
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have  begun  to  sigh  for  the  “good  ”  old  days.  The  officers  of  the 
old  Army,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find,  are  royalist 
almost  to  a  man.  The  same  is  very  largely  true  of  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Civil  Service.  Of  the  two  main  Austrian  political 
parties,  the  Christian-Socialists  and  the  Social-Democrats,  the 
former  notoriously,  have  many  monarchists  in  their  ranks.  The 
Christian-Socialists  derive  most  of  their  strength  from  the  country 
districts,  and  the  Austrian  peasant  is  no  exception  to  his  type 
the  world  over  in  being  ineradicably  conservative.  This  natural 
conservatism  is  further  strengthened  in  his  case  by  his  being 
largely  under  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  which 
for  centuries  past  has  been  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  Habs- 
burg  dynasty.  Even  in  tbe  so-called  “  Red  ”  Vienna  itself  the 
monarchists  have  been  unwontedly  active  during  the  last  few 
months.  Last  autumn  an  avowedly  monarchist  newspaper  was 
started  there,  and  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Louis  Windisch- 
Graetz,  one  of  the  most  intimate  personal  friends  of  the  ex-Kaiser 
Karl,  created  so  much  anxiety  in  Vienna  that  he  was  requested 
to  leave  the  country  and  had  to  return  to  his  exiled  friend  in 
Switzerland.  Again,  just  before  the  elections  of  last  October, 
which  brought  the  Christian-Socialists  into  power,  the  Arbeiter 
Zettung,  the  official  organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party,  pub¬ 
lished  documents  tending  to  prove  that  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  paid  out  from  the  Hungarian  Embassy  in  Vienna  to  various 
Austrian  newspapers  in  order  to  make  a  pro-Magyar  and  pro- 
Habsburg  propaganda,  and  though  many  of  these  documents 
subsequently  proved  to  be  forgeries,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
monarchist  intrigues  and  funds  were  being  employed  against  the 
party  of  President  Seitz  and  Dr.  Karl  Renner.  And  yet,  despite 
all  this  undoubted  undercurrent  of  intrigue  and  machination,  one 
has  not  the  feeling  that  the  dangers  of  a  monarchist  rising  in 
Vienna  are  very  great.  Despite  all  their  sufferings  in  the  past 
and  their  present  lamentable  economic  and  financial  situation,  the 
Viennese  have  never  lost  their  proverbial  GemutUchkeit.  So 
long  as  there  are  plays  to  see,  good  music  to  listen  to,  newspapers 
to  read,  and  cafAs  in  which  to  sit  and  chat,  the  Viennese  remain 
amazingly  contented.  Never  famous  for  their  superabundant 
energy  and  enterprise,  the  Viennese,  after  six  years  of  privation 
and  under-feeding,  have  naturally  lost  much  of  what  energy  they 
ever  possessed,  and,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  are  not  likely 
to  take  anything  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the  schemes 
of  the  active  royalist  minority. 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  Habsburg  restoration,  it  can  only 
be  successful  with  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  curious  paradoxes  of  politics. 
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The  quarrels  between  Austria  and  Hungary  are  centuries  old,  and, 
it  will  be  recalled,  it  was  only  as  recently  as  1848  that  the 
Magyars  made  their  gallant  and  desperate  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  Austria,  which  was  ultimately  crushed  by  the  passage 
of  Russian  legions  over  the  Carpathians.  Forced  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  two  antagonistic  peoples,  the  Habsburgs  were  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  Austrian  as  against  the  Magyar,  and  Budapest  saw 
little  more  of  her  ruler  than  did  Dublin  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
vain  did  the  Hungarian  people  build  for  its  king  that  splendid 
palace  which  so  nobly  crowns  the  precipitous  heights  of  Buda 
and  from  which  one  obtains  such  a  glorious  panoramic  view  of 
the  Danube  flowing  at  one’s  feet  and  of  the  modern  city  of  Pest. 
The  old  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph  could  never  be  induced  to  pay  a 
long  visit  to  his  Hungarian  capital,  and  his  successor,  Karl, 
gratuitously  insulted  the  proud  Magyar  magnates  by  the  brevity 
of  his  visit  when  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  amid  all  the  time-honoured  ceremonial  traditionally 
observed  upon  such  occasions.  One  branch  of  the  Habsburgs,  the 
head  of  which  is  now  the  Archduke  Joseph,  had  indeed  settled 
in  Hungary  and  has  closely  identified  itself  with  Hungarian  life, 
but  this  very  fact  only  served  to  bring  out  more  strongly  the 
ever-latent  hostility  between  Vienna  and  Budapest.  It  is  said, 
and  firmly  believed  by  popular  opinion,  that  when  the  Archduke 
Joseph  used  to  go  to  Vienna  to  participate  in  the  family  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Kaiser’s  birthday  or  some  such  function,  he  drew 
down  the  imperial  wrath  upon  his  head  because  he  appeared 
in  Hungarian  rather  than  in  Austrian  uniform,  and  that  upon 
one  occasion  he  was  scolded  for  not  speaking  perfectly  correct 
German. 

If,  then,  the  Hahsburgs  regain  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen, 
they  will  do  so  less  on  account  of  the  warm  love  felt  for  the 
family  by  the  people  than  because  the  Hungarian  nation  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  royalist  in  sentiment.  In  no  European  country  is 
reaction  so  positive  a  force  as  it  is  in  Hungary  to-day.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  see  how  this  should  be  so.  Despite  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  paper  of  a  liberal  constitution  and  of  popular  rights 
which  go  back  to  within  half  a  dozen  years  of  Magna  Carta,  the 
Government  and  administration  of  Hungary  were  in  fact  vested 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  a  small  aristocracy  which  exercised 
almost  feudal  rights  over  their  dependents.  To  the  horror  and 
disgust  of  his  fellow-aristocrats.  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  Hungarian  families  and  himself  the 
husband  of  an  Andrassy,  began  to  develop  pronounced  liberal 
tendencies,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers,  became 
head  of  the  State.  During  the  f^w  months  of  his  Presidency 
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he  further  developed  his  theories,  and  finally,  as  is  well  known 
made  over  the  power  to  the  Bolshevist  mafia  of  Hungarian  Jews 
of  whom  Bela  Kun  was  the  moving  spirit.  It  had  been  perfectly 
obvious  to  anybody  visiting  the  country  under  the  Karolyi  regime 
that  such  would  be  the  logical  outcome  if  matters  were  allowed  to 
drift  on.  The  countryside  was  in  a  hopeless  state  of  chaos  and 
discontent,  and  in  Budapest  things  were  even  worse.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Magyar  aristocrats,  who  should  have  acted  promptly 
and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  feelings  of  loyalty  enter¬ 
tained  for  their  lords  by  the  simple  peasantry,  did  next  to 
nothing.  When  the  crash  came  they  were  caught  unprepared, 
and  w'ere  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  ignominious  flight.  Nor 
was  their  conduct  during  the  four  and  a  half  months  that  Bela 
Kun  terrorised  Budapest  conspicuous  for  sagacity  or  enterprise. 
Most  of  the  more  adventurous  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Admiral 
Horthy,  the  present  Governor  of  Hungary,  at  Szegedin,  but  peace 
had  not  yet  been  imposed  upon  Hungary,  and  the  French  were 
naturally  unwilling  to  allow  a  large  army  to  be  re-formed  under 
their  noses.  Others  seriously  thought  out  fantastic  schemes  for 
an  invasion  of  Western  Hungary,  and,  safe  in  their  Viennese 
retreat,  concocted  plots  which  not  only  did  no  good,  but  en¬ 
couraged  a  number  of  unorganised  peasants  to  take  part  in 
sporadic  risings  which  were  easily  quenched  in  blood  by  the 
notorious  Szamuelly  and  his  gang  of  murderous  “Lenin  boys.” 
When  ultimately  Bolshevism  fell,  it  fell  not  so  much,  as  foreign  1 
opinion  thought,  because  of  the  Eoumanian  invasion  of  Hungary, 
but  because  the  Hungarian  peasant  had  obstinately  refused  to 
truckle  to  the  Jewish  tyrants  in  Budapest,  and,  by  declining  to 
sell  food  to  the  capital  and  by  not  recognising  the  new  Bolshevist 
paper  currency,  had,  as  I  personally  can  testify  from  my  own 
experience,  made  life  in  Budapest  so  thoroughly  intolerable  that 
many  of  the  Bolshevists  were  heartily  sick  of  the  w’hole  affair. 
This  was  perfectly  well  recognised  even  by  Bela  Kun  himself, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  Roumanians  had  not  entered  Budapest 
on  the  evening  of  August  3rd,  1919,  everything  was  in  readiness 
for  Kun’ 8  overthrow  or  resignation  a  couple  of  days  later. 

The  consciousness  of  the  somewhat  inglorious  part  that  they 
had  played  and  the  very  real  shock  to  their  amour  propre  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  Magyar  nobles,  who  determined 
that  they  would  not  run  the  risk  of  a  second  similar  experience. 
Hence  that  “  White  Terror  ’’  about  which  such  bucketfuls  of 
good  ink  have  been  spilled.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  average  Hungarian  has  an  incorrigibly  ambitious  standard 
of  exaggeration,  not  so  much  because  he  is  consciously  and 
deliberately  untruthful,  but  because  his  nature  compels  him  to 
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adapt  his  facts  to  his  theories  and  to  state  as  truths  what  are 
really  only  his  aims  and  opinions.  The  most  disgusting  brutalities 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Bolshevists  during  their  brief  sway, 
but  the  number  of  their  victims  was  certainly  not  so  high  as  was 
popularly  reported.  Similarly  with  the  “White  Terror.”  Out¬ 
rages  quite  unworthy  of  any  civilised  people  were  committed 
by  the  “Whites,”  especially  in  the  early  days  before  the  Eou- 
manians,  and,  later.  Admiral  Horthy,  had  firmly  established  them- 
gelves,  and  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  all  parties 
concerned  if  these  excesses  had  been  candidly  avowed  and  the 
perpetrators  summarily  punished.  As  it  was,  the  earlier  Horthy 
Administrations  were  too  weak  to  take  a  firm  line  from  the  outset, 
and  the  refugee  Jews,  who  had  in  their  turn  fled  squealing  to 
Vienna,  vamped  up  an  equally  exaggerated  account  of  Magyar 
crimes  which  was  readily  re-echoed  in  the  Central  European 
Press,  the  most  important  organs  of  which  are  to  so  large  an 
!  extent  in  Jewish  ownership.  The  upshot,  however,  of  the  whole 
matter  was  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole  country  was 
determined  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  monarchical 
system,  which  alone  seemed  to  offer  tolerable  guarantees  for 
law  and  order. 

But  the  question  was.  Who  was  to  be  the  king?  Within  a 
few  days  of  the  fall  of  Bela  Kun,  and  before  the  Boumanians  had 
arrived  in  real  force  in  Budapest,  M.  Stephan  Friedrich  brought 
off  his  co«p  d' Hat  which  made  himself  Prime  Minister  under  the 
governorship  of  the  Archduke  Joseph.  An  outcry  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  by  all  the  foreign  correspondents  in  Budapest  that 
this  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  restoration  of  the  Habsburgs, 
and  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  is  personally  a  charming,  simple 
man,  and  a  sincere  patriot,  who  was  very  popular  with  his  men 
during  the  war,  was  compelled  very  shortly  to  retire  again  into 
private  life.  Since  those  days  of  August,  1919,  the  only  really 
considerable  step  that  has  been  taken  by  the  Hungarians  had 
been  the  solemn  declaration  by  the  National  Assembly  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  monarchical  principle,  and  this  was  parried  from 
Paris  by  a  couple  of  warnings  that  the  Entente  would  not  tolerate 
the  return  of  the  Habsburgs.  The  question,  then,  remains  as 
before,  Who  is  to  be  the  king?  It  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  Hungarian  public  life  that  there  should  be  several 
answers  to  this  question.  The  weakness  of  the  Hungarian 
politician  is  his  factiousness.  As  soon  as  ever  a  man  finds  that 
he  has  half  a  dozen  followers,  he  founds  a  new  party,  with  about 
as  much  justification  as  there  is  for  every  new  golf  champion  to 
play  with  some  fresh  and  fantastically  freakish  form  of  putter. 
So  it  is  also  with  the  monarchists  in  Hungary.  There  are,  of 
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course,  the  out-and-out  legitimists  who  wish  for  the  unconditional 
return  of  Karl  as  being  a  sovereign  by  divine  right.  There  are  j 
the  quasi-legitimists  of  the  type  of  Count  Bethlen,  who  notably 
has  declared  that  “before  w’e  settle  the  question  of  the  king  a  f  * 
law  must  be  enacted  that  nobody  can  ascend  the  Hungarian  throne  * 

who  does  not  beforehand  resign  his  claim  to  any  other  throne  ^ 

and  does  not  publicly  declare  that  he  will  not  accept  any  other 
throne  without  the  consent  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  The  throne  \ 
of  St.  Stephen  must  not  be  a  springboard  for  anyone  to  obtain 
foreign  thrones,  nor  must  Hungary  be  used  for  restoring  the  old  ^ 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.”  In  other  words.  Count  Bethlen  j 
will  only  support  Karl  if  he  recognises  that  the  portion  of  the  ( 
Pragmatic  Sanction  dealing  with  joint  possession  and  the  Law  | 
of  Compromise  of  1867  regarding  community  wdth  another  country  ^ 
has  lost  its  validity  and  if  he  solemnly  abdicates  the  Austrian  j 
throne.  There  is  a  third  party  which,  while  refusing  to  have  back  ^ 
Karl,  is  anxious  to  have  his  young  son  Otto,  and  would  like  to  | 
begin,  while  he  is  still  a  little  boy,  to  train  him  up  exclusively 
as  a  Magyar  prince.  Another  party  would  break  away  from  the 
direct  line  and  would  choose  as  king  the  Archduke  Joseph  or 
some  other  collateral  Habsburg.  There  is  another  party  who' 
would  like  to  make  a  fresh  start  altogether,  and  offer  the  crown  ' 
to  some  foreign  prince.  At  one  time  last  year  every  Magyar 
peasant  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  or  some  other  English  prince  would  become 
king,  while  other  people  spoke  about  the  possibility  of  various 
other  candidates.  Admiral  Horthy  himself  has  his  supporters, 
while  certain  people,  jealous  of  the  position  already  attained  by 
“a  mere  Admiral”  (and  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  add)  are  in  favour  of  one  of  the  great  national  mag¬ 
nates,  such  as  Esterhazy,  being  elected.  Finally,  there  are  many  ^ 
people  who  think  that,  now  that  the  continuity  of  the  monarchical  ^ 
principle  has  been  solemnly  pronounced  by  Parliament  and  entered 
upon  the  Statute  Book,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  defer  the 
actual  selection  of  tbe  monarch  until  the  present  unsettled  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  somewhat  cleared  up  and  it  is  possible  to  find  out 
which  candidates  are  really  possible,  and  which  would,  if  elected, 
lead  to  serious  international  complications. 

That  the  return  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Habsburgs  to-day 
would  lead  to  these  complications  can  hardly  be  doubted.  As  has 
already  been  mentioned  above,  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  has 
formally  declared  that,  while  it  has  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary,  it  would  not  view  with  satis¬ 
faction  a  Habsburg  restoration,  which  would  certainly  be  ill- 
received  by  the  previously  subject  and  now  free  nations.  It  was, 
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doubtless,  to  circumvent  this  virtual  prohibition  that  so  much  stress 
has  since  been  laid,  in  the  royalist  section  of  the  European  Press, 
upon  the  above-cited  remarks  of  Count  Bethlen.  All  the 
monarchist  Press  of  Hungary,  Germany  and  Austria  have 
declared  that,  under  the  conditions  there  laid  down,  the  election 
of  the  Hungarian  king  has  become  a  purely  private  and  domestic 
affair  which  does  not^  concern  any  other  nations.  Unfortunately 
for  the  people  holding  this  view,  there  are  two  principal  factors 
working  against  them.  In  the  first  place  there  is  Karl  himself. 
According  to  an  usually  well-informed  source,  a  proposal  to 
resume  the  Hungarian  throne  under  the  conditions  outlined  by 
Count  Bethlen  was  rejected  by  Karl  at  an  interview  which  he 
had  some  time  ago  in  Switzerland  with  Herr  Beniczky,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Huszar  Cabinet.  In  full  agreement  with 
his  family,  Karl  then  declared  that  he  intended  to  hold  fast  to  the 
traditions  of  his  house  and  to  give  up  none  of  his  rights.  Further, 
he  is  reported  as  having  said  that  within  whatever  limits  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  monarchy  being  restored,  he  could  not 
in  advance  assign  the  dominant  position  to  Hungary,  which  he 
would  do  if  he  made  the  resumption  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
prerogatives  over  other  territories  dependent  upon  the  acquies¬ 
cence  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  Finally,  according  to  the 
same  correspondent,  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  in  Paris  to  the 
end  that  the  French  Government,  “which  now  quite  openly 
favours  the  idea  of  the  restoration”  (sic),  should  abandon  its 
attitude  of  silence  and  resolve  upon  a  decisive  step.  Only  in 
this  way  could  the  opposition  of  the  Succession  States,  and 
especially  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  be  overcome.  The 
ex-King  declared  himself  quite  ready  to  return  to  Budapest  as 
soon  as  his  reappearance  there  was  assured  of  the  agreement  of 
three  formerly  enemy  States.  The  first  to  be  considered  under 
this  head  were  France,  Boumania  and  Poland. 

The  optimism  with  which  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  good¬ 
will  of  these  three  States  appeared  to  be  regarded  by  Karl  and 
his  adherents  was  at  the  moment  not  altogether  without  founda¬ 
tion.  It  had  for  some  time  been  evident  that  French  policy 
towards  Hungary  had  undergone  considerable  modification,  and 
the  most  circumstantial  reports,  which  have,  however,  been  cate¬ 
gorically  (and  quite  truthfully)  denied,  had  been  published  giving 
details  of  political  and  economic  treaties  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  most  important  point  in  any  case  was  that  France 
was  (and  still  is)  actively  struggling  to  acquire  a  dominant 
economic  position  in  Hungary,  in  which  country  she  sees,  not 
only  a  whole-hearted  opponent  of  Bolshevism,  but  another  link 
ID  the  chain  wherewith  she  hopes  to  bind  and  throttle  Germany. 
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The  importance  to  her  of  Hungary  from  this  point  of  view  hag 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  events.  In  the  months  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  the  Armistice  two  of  the  most  important  of 
the  new  States  which  she  hoped  to  mould  to  her  purposes  as 
virtually  vassal  States  were  Czecho- Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia. 
Jugoslavia  was  the  first  to  inform  France,  quite  politely  and 
without  any  disagreeable  public  incident,  that  she  intended  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  and  no  longer  needed  the  somewhat 
excessive  number  of  French  officers  which  France,  like  a  cuckoo, 
had  dumped  down  in  her  midst.  Czecho-Slovakia  remained 
longer  and  much  more  under  the  thumb  of  General  Pell6  and 
his  mission,  to  whose  efforts  she  ow’ed  it  that  Slovakia  was  not  I 
even  more  completely  overrun  by  the  Hungarian  “Eed”  Army 
under  Comrade  Bohm,  formerly  a  commercial  traveller  in  type¬ 
writers,  during  the  Communist  era  in  Budapest.  When,  however, 
the  Allies,  heartily  sick  of  the  eternal  squabbling  and  fighting  of 
the  Czechs  and  Poles  over  Teschen,  cancelled  the  plebiscite 
originally  proposed  and  made  an  award,  the  Czechs,  indignant 
at  what  they  considered  the  undue  partiality  show  n  to  Poland, 
and  alarmed  at  the  rumours  that  France  was  ready  to  purchase 
a  favourable  position  in  Hungary  by  restoring  to  that  country 
certain  districts  of  Slovakia,  hurriedly  flung  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Jugoslavia  and  formed  “The  Small  Entente.”^  These  j 
Czech  suspicions  of  French  official  mala  fides  were  not  only  un¬ 
founded  but  injurious  to  the  honour  both  of  France  and  Hungary, 
and  an  unusually  tartly  worded  dementi  in  the  British  and  French 
Press  showed  the  Czechs  that  their  politicians  have  yet  much  to 
learn  about  international  politics  and  the  nuances  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  feelings  of  pique  against 
France  in  particular  and  the  Entente  in  general,  both  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Jugoslavia  were  genuinely  frightened  by  the  knov.Ti 
machinations  of  the  Habsburg  adherents,  and  the  speeches  of  Dr. 
Benes,  the  brilliant  Czech  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  let  it 
clearly  be  seen  that  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal, 
object  of  “  The  Small  Entente  ”  was  the  curbing  of  Hungarian 
nationalist  strivings. 

Dr.  Benes  in  the  first  flush  of  his  success  at  Belgrade  spoke 
as  though  his  journey  to  Bukarest  w^ould  soon  result  in  a  similar 
triumph,  and  both  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugoslav  Press  pre¬ 
maturely  and  imprudently  indicated  to  the  Entente  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  continuing  to  act  as  marionettes  w'hose  strings 
were  to  be  pulled  from  Paris.  The  situation  as  then  explained  by 
Dr.  Benes  was  simple  and  logical.  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugoslavia 

(1)  See  my  article  on  “ The  Small  Entente”’  in  the  October,  1920,  issue  of 
the  Foetnightly  Review. 
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and  Koumania  had  all  acquired,  under  the  treaty  of  Trianon, 
large  tracts  of  what  had  formerly  been  Hungarian  territory,  and, 
being  fully  aware  of  the  intense  Magyar  chauvinism  and  of  the 
first-rate  fighting  qualities  of  the  Hungarian  soldier,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  each  other  mutual  support  in  the  event  of  any  one 
of  them  being  attacked  by  Hungary.  But  this  ostensibly  un¬ 
objectionable  plan  was  not  to  be  realised  so  simply  as  all  that. 
M.  Take  Jonescu,  while  favouring  “The  Small  Entente”  in 
principle,  had  somewhat  different  notions  as  to  its  scope  and 
application,  and  France,  by  sending  Marshal  Joffre  down  to 
Bukarest  with  the  usual  pocketful  of  decorations,  succeeded  in 
imposing  a  certain  check  upon  Dr.  Benes’  aims  and  in  preventing 
!  Hungary  from  being  completely  surrounded  by  an  actively  hostile 
j  combination,  thus  incidentally  showing  that  the  original  Entente 
I  did  not  mean  to  allow  settlements  affecting  a  considerable  portion 
I  of  Europe  to  be  made  without  any  reference  to  their  possible 

I  wishes  and  interests. 

I I  But  the  situation  since  then  has  altered  materially  in  one  or 
j  two  points,  and  always  to  the  detriment  of  Karl.  In  an  article 
!  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Universelle  in  Paris  in  October, 

;  and  which  was  supposed  to  embody  accurately  the  views  of  the 
;  ex-Kaiser,  it  was  stated  that  Karl’s  abandonment  of  Germany 
j  had  only  been  hindered  by  Count  Czernin  and  by  the  obstinacy 
I  of  M.  Clemenceau,  and  France  was  urgently  reminded  that  the 
I  only  real  guarantees  for  the  Peace  Treaties  lay  in  the  establish- 
I  ment  of  a  Danube  Confederation  under  a  Habsburg  sceptre. 

I  This  astonishing  document,  the  publication  of  which  is  reported 

to  have  been  due  to  the  calculated  indiscretion  of  a  very  highly 
placed  French  Minister,  did  the  Emperor  incalculable  harm  all 
round.  Not  only  did  it  infuriate  many  people  in  Germany,  but 
it  excited  afresh  the  alarm  of  Italy  which  had  always  opposed 
the  notion  of  such  a  Danube  Confederation,  and  had  on  that 
account  regarded  favourably  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany. 
France,  too,  had  come  to  see  that  her  original  conception  of  a 
Danube  Confederation  had  little  chance  of  succeeding  against 
the  ineradicable  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  various  “  Succes¬ 
sion  States,”  and  though  she  still  stood  out  against  the  Austrian 
“Anschluss”  with  Germany,  she  was  beginning  to  envisage  looser 
and  more  purely  economic  combinations.  At  the  meeting  between 
I  Millerand  and  Giolitti  in  Aix-les-Bains,  then,  Italy  had  under¬ 
taken  not  to  support  actively  the  Austrian  agitation  for  union 
with  Germany,  while  France  was  to  desist  from  active  efforts 
I  to  restore  the  Danube  Monarchy  and  the  Habsburgs.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  article  ultimately  helped  to  drive  Italy  into  still 
more  positive  action,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Santa 
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Margherita  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  found  Italy  at  one  with 
“The  Small  Entente”  in  opposing  a  Habsburg  restoration. 

But  although  the  opposition  to  them  is  thus  continually  in- 
creasing,  the  partisans  of  Karl  are  far  from  giving  up  their 
activities.  In  the  early  days  of  December  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Budapest  between  the  Hungarian  legitimists  and  the  Austrian 
monarchists,  at  which  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  majority 
of.  the  Hungarian  Governmental  hloc  having  declared  in  favour 
of  a  national  kingdom,  to  try  to  persuade  the  Kaiser  to  change 
his  tactics.  According  to  Dr.  Leo  Lederer,  the  Viennese  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  the  legitimists  proposed  to 
suggest  to  Karl  that  he  should  utter  that  renunciation  to  the 
Austrian  throne  which  he  has  hitherto  refused  to  do.  In  this 
case,  they  thought,  the  road  to  the  Hungarian  throne  would  at 
once  become  clear  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  future.  “For,” 
says  Dr.  Lederer,  “the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  ‘  Kakaists’ 
have  expressly  declared  in  Budapest  that  this  renunciation  of  the 
throne  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Kaiser  should  in  no  way  be  taken 
to  mean  a  final  renunciation  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Dual 
Monarchy.  But,  in  any  case,  the  Kaiser  must  be  counselled 
first  of  all  that  he  should  act  according  to  the  principle  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.”  Simultaneously, 
according  to  this  correspondent,  Herr  v.  Praznowski,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Minister  in  Paris,  was  to  recommence  a  propaganda  in 
France  in  order  to  spread  the  view  that  Karl’s  return  to  Buda¬ 
pest,  after  he  had  renounced  the  Austrian  throne,  could  not 
justify  the  fears  of  the  Succession  States  of  a  Habsburg 
restoration. 

From  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  Central  European  condi¬ 
tions  to-day  it  is  easy  to  see  what  is  the  second  factor  working 
against  Count  Bethlen  and  his  fellow-thinkers.  Though  Bethlen 
would  not  allow  the  Hungarian  king  to  assume  a  foreign  crown 
or  to  restore  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  these  words 
cannot  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the  Hungarian  king  is  bound 
to  renounce  the  ideal  of  Hungarian  territorial  integrity.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  popularity  and  seriousness  of  this  ideal.  The 
visitor  to  Hungary  is  deluged  with  a  swamp  of  printed  or  verbal 
propaganda  impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  boundaries 
of  Hungary  had  endured  for  a  thousand  years ;  that  no  country 
in  Europe  was  so  contained  within  such  natural  boundaries;  that 
the  political  whole  was  also  a  God-sent  economic  entity ;  and  that, 
unless  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  find  the  means  of  making 
rivers  flow  up  hill  or  east  and  west  instead  of  north  and  south, 
it  is  vain  to  try  to  separate  Slovakia  from  the  Hungarian  plains. 
Flaring  posters  and  picture-postcards  illustrate  “les  quatre 
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<  ^gaces  ”  created  by  ill-informed  Allied  theorists  in  Paris.  Had 
lye  not  the  explicit  declarations  of  Karl  as  quoted  above,  it  is 
I  inconceivable  that  a  Habsburg  should  voluntarily  and  honestly 
renounce  all  idea  of  winning  back  somehow  the  territories  now 
signed  away  to  Czecho- Slovakia,  Austria,  Jugoslavia  and  Eou- 
mania.  Nor,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted,  would  the  Hun- 
I  garians  ever  follow  a  king  holding  such  pusillanimous  views.  The 
very  nature  of  the  time-honoured  coronation  oath  and  ceremonial 
is  against  such  a  supposition.  Ethnographical  maps  and  statistics 
are  valuable  as  adjuncts  and  additional  arguments,  but  the 
Hungarian  is  as  convinced  of  his  right  to  the  possession  of  a 
Hungary  as  she  was  before  the  war  as  is  the  Frenchman,  for 

(example,  of  his  right  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  An  innate  stand¬ 
point  such  as  this  cannot  be  eradicated,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
well  seem  to  many  that  the  question  whether  a  Habsburg  or 
another  prince  sits  upon  the  throne  of  St.  Stephen  has  not  so 
much  importance  as  is  sometimes  attributed  to  it.  Certainly 
gome  of  the  danger  of  a  Habsburg  restoration  would  disappear 
I  if  the  throne  were  accepted  by  the  Archduke  Albrecht  or  by 
{another  member  of  one  of  the  collateral  branches  which  have 
jno  tenable  claim  to  rule  outside  the  boundaries  of  Hungary.  Such 
a  choice  appears  to  the  writer  to  be,  perhaps,  the  least  unsatis- 
I factory  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  It  would  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  putting  before  Europe  a  situation  which  is,  or  should 
I  be,  clearly  understood ;  of  cutting  down  to  a  minimum  the  old 
Ijand  untenable  Habsburg  ambitions  for  a  revival  of  their  former 
[greatness  in  its  entirety ;  of  not  making  a  complete  breach  with 
j historical  continuity;  and,  finally,  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
present  uncertainty,  which  not  only  militates  against  the  internal 
national  reconstruction  of  the  country,  but  causes  Hungary  to 
be  an  object  of  undefined  mistrust  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  all 
her  immediate  neighbours.  “The  Small  Entente”  is  quite 
powerful  enough  to-day  to  deal  with  Hungary  if  she  were  foolish 
enough  to  go  to  war,  and  will  be  proportionately  still  more  power¬ 
ful  as  soon  as  Hungary  shall  have  been  compelled. to  carry  out 
all  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  now  ratified  Trianon  Treaty. 
If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Hungary  her- 
pelf  that  those  constitutional  reforms  of  wffiich  Count  Teleki 
has  spoken  should  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  that  Europe  should  know  with  tolerable  certainty  what  she 
has  to  expect  from  the  newly  constituted  kingdom  rather  than 
be  eternally  pestered  by  the  intrigues  of  a  decadent  family  which 
is  at  present  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl. 

Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney, 
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The  Great  War  was  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Great  Peace. 
Unfortunately,  the  gods  and  triumphant  Democracy  have  willed 
otherwise.  The  purposes  of  the  former  are  inscrutable ;  but  the 
w’orkings  of  Democracy  are  plain  before  us.  It  is  not  without 
interest,  therefore,  to  consider  what  share  Democracy,  and 
especially  our  British  Democracy,  has  had  in  producing  the 
present  discontent  and  the  ruin  and  revolution  which  threaten. 

A  sincere  and  conscious  effort  was  made  to  give  Democracy  a 
good  start  in  this  country.  The  broadened  franchise  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  women  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  before  another 
General  Election  they  should  have  a  vote  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  men.  Everyone  talked  bold  and  rapid  Reconstruction; 
a  new  Government,  elected  a  month  after  the  Armistice,  pressed 
upon  a  willing  and  somewhat  credulous  Parliament  a  series  of 
social,  economic  and  industrial  measures,  framed  on  generous  lines, 
which  threw  on  the  taxpayer  immense  obligations.  Expense 
was  damned  and  disregarded.  To  propitiate  Labour  and  keep 
it  in  a  tolerably  good  humour,  no  cost  was  deemed  too  great.  A 
statutory  eight-hour  day  was  enacted  without  a  whisper  of  serious 
opposition ;  large  new  increases  of  wages  kept  fairly  continuous 
pace  wdth  the  still  mounting  cost  of  living.  War  bonuses  were 
consolidated  and  included  as  part  of  the  regular  remuneration  of 
industry.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  railwayman  was  the  stipulation 
made  that  there  should  be  some  reduction  of  wages  when  prices 
fell.  The  principle  of  the  minimum  wage,  once  furiously  re¬ 
sisted  as  a  violation  of  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy, 
even  in  connection  with  the  worst-paid  and  most  foully- sweated 
industries,  was  extended  to  the  most  powerful  Trade  Unions 
without  a  murmur.  Stetit  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Labour  ad¬ 
vanced  all  along  the  line,  and  wdth  the  general  consent  of  a 
community  whose  conscience  told  it  that  Labour  before  the 
war  had  not  had  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things  of  life  or  of  the 
fruits  of  its  own  industry. 

Labour  took  its  gains  in  the  spirit  of  “Thank-you-for-nothing" 
— not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right ;  not  as  a  free-will  offering  from 
Capital  on  its  best  behaviour,  but  as  something  extorted  under 
the  threat  of  strikes  which  might  swiftly  have  developed  into 
revolution.  Labour  delegates,  who  used  to  stand  cap  in  hand 
in  the  presence  of  Capital,  took  a  chair  without  waiting  for  an 
invitation  to  sit  down.  But  the  change  is  far  more  than  a 
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change  of  maimers.  Labour  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  occasional 
admission  to  the  Board  Boom  for  the  purpose  of  joint  consulta¬ 
tion.  It  has  grown  scornful  of  Whitley  Councils  and  Joint 
Boards  under  impartial  chairmen.  Labour  is  bent  on  obtaining 
“a  voice  in  the  management  ”  with  a  view  to  learning  the  secret 
of  how  to  conduct  big  business  before  it  dethrones  Capital  and 
destroys  the  Capitalist  system,  •^ts  avowed  aim  is  to  seize  for 
itself  the  whole  product  of  industry  excepting  a  strictly  limited 
portion  which  may  be  set  aside  as  the  wage  of  management.  Here 
lies  the  explanation  of  the  ceaseless  industrial  unrest  of  the  last 
two  years.  It  is  that  Labour  does  not  profess  to  desire  industrial 
peace.  A  large  section  is  sullenly  opposed  to  conciliation  on 
principle.  Many  of  its  leaders,  including  some  who  have  the 
reputation  of  being  moderate  men,  have  sedulously  fished  in  the 
troubled  waters.  They  have  exploited  to  the  full  the  eminently 
[favourable  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  1919  and  the 
[first  few  months  of  1920,  when  all  classes  of  British  manufac¬ 
turers  were  overwhelmed  with  orders  which  they  could  not  execute 
and,  knowing  that  they  could  pass  on  any  extra  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer,  who  had  money  to  burn,  were  in  the  mood 
CO  grant  anything  in  order  to  avoid  a  stoppage.  ^ 

The  great  game  went  on  unabated  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.  Capital,  filling  the  air  with  loud  outcries  against  the 
iniquities  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  nevertheless  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  prices  high.  Labour — intensely  pacifist  as  regards 
the  outer  world — armed  itself  feverishly  with  new  weapons  for 
the  class  war  at  home.  A^nd  the  general  consuming  public  played 
ink)  the  hands  of  both  by  plunging  into  what  Lord  Sumner 
truly  described  the  other  day  as  “  a  mad  orgy  of  spending,”  which 
only  ceased  when  the  funds  ran  dry.  Observers  from  the  shore 
watched  the  approach  of  a  great  wave  slowly  gathering  volume 
and  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it  seemed  that  it  would  never 
whiten  to  the  curling  crest  which  indicates  the  coming  break. 
Now  the  wave  has  broken  and  the  swirl  of  angry  water  is  all 
about  us.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  Government  may  have  been  the 
British  democracy  was  determined  to  have  “the  good  time”  to 
which,  after  four  years  of  war,  it  deemed  itself  entitled.  The 
people  required  no  exhortation  to  amuse  themselves.  As  the 
world  had  been  made  “safe  for  democracy,”  democracy  was 
rf^solved  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  levelled  against  the  Prime  Minister  is  that 
in  some  of  his  more  flamboyant  utterances  he  encouraged  the 
popular  idea  that  all  things  had  become  new,  and  that  with  Peace 
ilcnty  must  automatically  appear  upon  the  scene.  Instead  of 
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laying  stress  on  the  thousands  of  millions  of  debt  which  had  her 
created  and  on  the  immensity  of  the  burden  which  hung  ror 
the  nation’s  neck,  and  instead  of  preaching  the  necessity  of  ba 
work  and  the  closest  economy,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  blithely  invit.. 
the  workers  to  be  “  audacious  ”  in  their  demands  and  to  ent 
in  and  possess  the  land.  Admitting  all  the  manifold  difficultic 
which  confronted  the  Government  during  1919,  and  especial!^ 
the  uncertainty  whether  Germany  would  sign  the  Peace  Treaty 
there  remains  the  unanswerable  charge  of  prodigal  expenditi  ~ 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  Government  to  give  the  country  thJ 
lead  it  so  badly  needed  in  the  urgent  matter  of  public  and  priva  r 
economy.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Government’! 
offending.  Ministers  made  speeches  about  economy,  but  the] 
did  not  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth,  for  the  democid' 
reason  that  that  would  have  been  unpopular  with  the  masses  ’ 
the  electorate.  The  subsidies  were  inevitable  in  the  circun 
stances.  But  as  every  economist  knew  that  their  influence  mu 
be  bad,  the  Government  ought  to  have  practised  in  every  otk 
respect  a  fierce  economy  and  to  have  bent  all  their  energies  up 
reducing  the  cost  of  living.  The  courage  which  they  showed  ii 
raising  such  huge  revenues  as  they  have  raised  in  1919  and  19; 
would  have  been  much  more  worthy  of  admiration  if  a  me 
equitable  contribution  had  been  levied  on  those  w’ho  w  ere  direc'’ 
profiting  by  the  unparalleled  boom  in  trade  and  inflation  c 
values.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  would  have  beei 
better  displayed  if  in  the  Peace  Treaties  they  had  limited  tbei 
responsibilities  and  had  counted  beforehand  the  huge  bill  of  cc^‘ 
which  such  responsibilities  were  bound  to  entail. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  upon  the  riot  of  private  luxury  ar 
extravagance.  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  Eng!: 
history,  and  all  classes  lie  open  to  the  same  charge.  Money  y' 
poured  out  on  pleasure  without  stint.  Every  article  of  lux 
rose  to  monstrous  prices,  yet  price  was  no  deterrent.  Motor-ca: 
theatres,  furs,  antiques,  dress — the  catalogue  is  endless.  Tt 
highest  priced  things  sold  most  freely.  The  sole  question  f 
the  shopkeeper  was  how  to  get  the  goods  fast  enough  from  tt 
makers  and  build  new  palaces  for  their  display.  The  only  t:: 
tuous  classes  were  those  who  had  not  the  money  to  spend— tbn 
whom  the  war  had  made  poorer,  and  for  whom  the  struggle  i 
maintain  their  social  status  had  become  harder  than  before, 
-^he  industrial  sky  is  full  of  recently-blown  gigantic  bubble 
many  of  which  are  ominously  sagging,  while  others  seem  ont; 
point  of  collapse.  Labour,  badly  advised  but  needing  no 
suasion,  seized  the  moment  when  the  war  ended  to  relax  ^ 
energies.  It  is  true  that  the  walls  are  still  placarded  by 
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in  which  prominent  Labour  leaders  assure  the  workers  that  “  the 
gate  to  more  ”  is  to  be  found  in  increased  production ;  but 
increased  production  is  just  the  one  thing  which  British  Labour 
is  determined  to  withhold,  not  because  it  is  overworked — there 
is  no  pretence  of  that — but  because  it  has  been  taught  to  hate 
Capitay^and  is  glad  of  any  chance  to  spoil  the  Egyptians.  The 
unhappy  children  of  the  Bed  Sunday  Schools  on  the  Clyde  are 
taught  in  their  disgusting  hymnal  to  sing,  “Why  labour  at  a  loss 
to  glut  a  greedy  boss?  ”  and  it  is  in  that  fatal  spirit  that  organised 
Labour  has  faced  the  period  of  Eeconstruction. 

The  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  ca’  canny  abound  on  every  side. 
It  does  not  matter  where  you  look  for  it — in  the  shipyard,  in 
the  engineering  shop,  in  the  harvest  field,  in  the  Government 
Departments  of  Whitehall,  or  wherever  a  brick  or  a  pipe  is  being 
laid.  Everywhere  the  unwritten  rule  is  in  operation — Go  Slow. 
Festina  lente  is  the  universal  motto.  The  bricklayer  is  the  typical 
figure,  languidly  laying  his  300  or  350  bricks  a  day,  when  without 
exertion  he  could  lay  double  the  number  or  more,  and  still  go 
home  unfatigued,  drawing  three  times  the  money  for  less  than 
half  the  work  he  did  before  the  war.  So  whereas  it  used  to  cost 
the  Education  Authority  of  a  Yorkshire  city  |d.  a  brick  when 
they  built  a  school,  it  now  costs  them  3Jd. !  Is  it  surprising 
that  where  such  conditions  prevail  the  unions  are  penetrated  with 
selfishness  and  slam  their  doors  in  the  faces  of  the  unemployed 
ex-Service  men,  knocking  vainly  for  admission?  The  stubborn 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Building  Trade  Unions  have  resisted  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  get  them  to  take 
in  the  50,000  men,  whom  they  could  absorb  without  the  least 
difficulty  has  been  revolting.  Nor  did  any  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  ever  cut  a  more  humiliating  figure  than  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  when  driven  to  offer  the  Building  Unions  a  bribe  of  £5 
per  man  if  they  would  give  these  ex-Service  men  the  requisite 
training.  And  there  is  no  word  of  honest  protest  from  the  other 
yfiions. 

Labour  itself  is  playing  false  to  Democracy  in  so  far  as  its 
conscious  aim  is  to  capture  political  control  and  govern  avowedly 
in  its  own  class  interest./  The  old  idea  of  the  natural  division 
of  the  State  into  classes,  and  the  ideal  of  political  authority  fairly 
distributed  among  the  classes  of  which  civil  society  is  composed, 
are  scornfully  rejected.  Society,  according  to  Labour,  speaking 
professedly  as  the  mouthpiece  of  modern  Democracy,  is  divided 
crisply  into  two  classes  only — the  workers  and  the  drones — ^and 
political  power  must  be  seized  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  workers, 
80  that  the  drones  may  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  The  British 
Constitution  was  famous  throughout  the  world  for  generations  as 
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affording  the  best  example  of  the  success  of  mixed  institutiong 
containing  a  happy  blend  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy  and  Demol 
cracy,  and  from  Aristotle  downwards  the  leading  political  philo. 
sophers  have  been  agreed  as  to  the  blessings  which  accrue  to  the 
State  which  is  governed  upon  these  principles.  But  the  pheno- 
menon  is  rare.  Laudari  facilius  quam  evenire,”  observed 
Tacitus  with  his  wonted  acumen,  “ce/,  st  evenit,  hand  diutum 
esse  potest."  We  are  now  seeing  the  truth  of  this  pessimistic 
aphorism  reinforced  in  our  own  experience.  Lord  Acton  obsened 
fifty  years  ago  that  there  was  no  example  of  such  a  Constitution 
having  lasted  a  century.  “If  it  has  succeeded  anywhere,”  he 
continued,  “it  is  in  our  favoured  country  and  in  our  time,  and 
we  know  not  yet  how  long  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  will  pre. 
serve  its  equipoise.”  But  the  equipoise,  of  which  Lord  AcIm 
spoke,  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Crown,  indeed,  sur¬ 
vives,  and  of  personal  good-will  to  the  Sovereign  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  when  Lord  Acton  wTote ;  but  the  last  shreds  of 
the  Crown’s  effective  power  over  the  course  and  pace  of  politicsd 
events  have  vanished.  The  Parliament  Act  gave  a  shattering  blow 
to  the  political  authority  of  an  aristocracy  which  every  year  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  an  aristocracy  of  w^ealth,  while  the  roots  which 
the  old  Territorial  Houses  drove  deep  into  the  soil  have  been 
severed  by  heavy  taxation  and  by  the  irresistible  temptation  to  turn 
acres  into  Treasury  Notes  at  the  flattering  prices  to  which  agricul¬ 
tural  land  has  risen.  It  would  be  a  mockery  to  pretend  that  th« 
British  Constitution  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  was 
worked  fairly  towards  the  interests  of  Labour.  It  certainly  was 
not.  The  injustices  perpetrated  against  the  working  classes  by 
the  Capitalist  interest,  both  in  land  and  industry,  were  many, 
and  they  were  borne  with  great  patience.  But  now|f.fllH‘ 
seems  bent  on  a  policy  of  reprisals,  and  has  delibeiakly  cok 
mitted  itself  to  political  and  economic  theories  which  depend  k 
their  realisation,  not  on  any  prudent  modification  of  the  pres^; 
system,  but  on  its  absolute  overthrow.^ 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  Great  Britain  has  seen 
revolutionary  upheaval,  and  that  at  the  decisive  encounters 
revolutionaries  have  always — or  nearly  always — been  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  sober-minded  Trade  Unionists.  That  is  happu. 
true,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  struggle  is  not  ended;  andii 
will  be  renewed.  The  argument  here  advanced  is  that  the  sc- 
called  moderate  elements  in  the  Labour  Party  have  themsekf 
moved  far  to  the  Left  and  have  compromised — whether  fata"; 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen — their  position  as  Constitutional  Deii:: 
crats.  They  have  joined  in  the  levy  of  blackmail  on  k 
Employer-State,  knowing  that,  had  they  resisted,  they  wot 
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have  been  swept  from  their  places.  Courage,  indeed,  was  shown 
on  certain  occasions  in  resisting  Direct  Action  when  it  w’as  urged 
with  great  violence.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  forget,  when  we 
are  asked  to  admire  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Smillie  or  Mr.  Hodges 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  Coal  Strike,  that  it  was  they  who 
had  worked  up  the  miners  to  a  frame  of  mind  in  w'hich  they 
believed  that  the  Government  would  capitulate  to  a  show  of 
force?  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  was  found  among  the  ringleaders  of 
the  Lightning  Railway  Strike  in  1919,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  strike  would  take  place  with  or  without  him.  But  the 
most  sinister  action  taken  by  Labour  since  the  Armistice 
was  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  Action  at  the  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  War¬ 
saw  from  capture  by  the  Red  Armies.  All  the  various  schools 
of  Labour  opinion  were  then  fused  together  in  order  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  British  Government  to  commit  this  country  to 
hostilities  against  Bolshevik  Russia.  Ministers  had  defined  their 
position  with  unusual  precision.  Taking  the  House  of  Commons  into 
their  confidence  they  had  declared  w’hat  they  meant  to  do  in  certain 
given  eventualities,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to  send  no  troops 
and  to  limit  their  assistance  to  Poland  to  a  supply  of  money  and 
munitions  of  war.  This  was  met  by  a  special  meeting  of  the 
National  Labour  Conference  at  which  a  Council  of  Action  was 
appointed,  armed  wdth  full  powders  to  resist  the  Government  and 
paralyse  their  plans.  There  w'as  no  secrecy  as  to  their  intentions. 
The  Transport  Workers  w’ere  to  refuse  to  handle  munitions  of 
war.  The  Railwaymen  were  to  run  no  trains.  Ships  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  sail.  Even  the  troops  were  to  be  suborned  from 
their  duty.  The  authority  of  Parliament  W'as  to  be  defied  by  the 
authority  of  the  National  Labour  Party.  The  episode  is  now 
almost  forgotten  by  the  general  public,  but  these  are  the  facts; 
and  the  Council  still  remains  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation, 

[  waiting  for  the  next  crisis  big  enough  to  wake  its  members  to 
new  activity.  It  was  very  lucky  that  the  unexpected  miracle 
intervened  to  save  Poland  from  disaster  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  from  one  of  the  most  formidable  dilemmas  with  which  it 
has  ever  been  confronted.  But  to  ignore  the  peril  from  which 
the  British  Parliamentary  system  w’as  temporarily  snatched  by 
the  complete  ddhdcle  of  the  Red  Armies  on  the  plains  of  Poland 
is  inexcusable.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Henderson — 
the  three  moderates  who  aspire  to  be  the  Inner  Ring  of  the  first 
Labour  Cabinet — w'ere  all  members  of  this  Council  of  Action, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  candid  to  admit  that  “  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  attacked.”  This  Council  of  Action, 
dormant  but  able  to  spring  into  being  at  a  moment’s  notice,  is 
VOL.  cix.  N.S.  I 
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expressly  authorised  to  “call  for  any  and  every  form  of  with-  m 
drawal  of  Labour  which  circumstances  may  require”  to  give  B 
effect  to  a  Labour  policy  which  embraces  the  “recognition  of  the  r 
Eussian  Soviet  Government  and  the  establishment  of  unre-  fl 
stricted  trading  and  commercial  relationships  between  Great  [' 
Britain  and  Kussia.”  I 

There  is  now  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  dismiss  the  f 
episode  as  a  temporary  aberration  on  the  part  of  the  moderates,  ij 
But  unfortunately  it  was  no  single  fact  in  isolation.  It  accords 
only  too  faithfully  with  the  spirit  and  development  of  militant 
Trade  Unionism  during  the  last  few  years,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  the  Eaihvaymen’s 
Union  and  the  General  Transport  Workers’  Union.  This  was 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1914  as  an  instrument  of  offence  and  ! 
defence,  but  chiefly  of  offence,  for  its  promoters  had  no  real 
apprehensions  of  a  rival  offensive.  The  intention  was  to  bring  V 
the  new  Alliance  into  action  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  I 
and  the  public  were  warned  to  prepare  for  industrial  warfare  on  . 
a  scale  hitherto  unknown.  The  railwaymen  w’ere  bent  on  open-  1 
ing  an  immediate  campaign,  in  which  they  reckoned  on  the  J 
support  of  the  coal-miners  and  the  transport  workers,  but  the  | 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  upset  all  these  schemes.  The  Triple  ff 
Alliance  locked  away  its  plan  of  campaign ;  the  patriotic  leaders  r 
willingly,  those  who  had  emancipated  themselves  from  patriotism  L 
with  great  reluctance.  But  long  before  the  war  was  over  the  |i! 
extremists  were  fidgetting  for  the  class  war  to  begin  at  home,  I 
and  when  at  length  their  turn  came  wdth  the  Armistice  they  i 
threw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  the  task  of  getting  the  ,! 
Triple  Alliance  into  fighting  trim  for  the  long-delayed  assault  on  |! 
Capitalism.  Again,  it  will  be  said  that  the  Triple  Alliance  has  I 
never  been  solidly  ranged  in  direct  hostility  to  the  State,  despite  *! 
the  menaces  of  its  leaders.  That  is  true.  The  practical  diifi-  i 
culties  of  bringing  it  into  effective  action  are  greater  than  its 
promoters  imagined.  The  immediate  interests  of  the  members 
of  the  three  great  Unions  have  never  been  absolutely  identical. 
Jealousies  remain.  Each  Union  has  tried  to  jump  in  ahead  of 
its  partners  and  pull  the  strings  for  itself.  The  miners  were 
sulky  in  1919,  when  the  railwaymen  stole  a  march  upon  them; 
last  autumn,  when  the  miners  came  out,  the  great  majority  of 
the  railwaymen  were  tepid  in  their  cause,  and  only  the  avowedly 
revolutionary  element  clamoured  for  a  general  strike.  In  the 
Transport  Workers’  Union — the  Cinderella  of  the  three  sisters- 
strike  ardour  was  strictly  confined  to  the  violent  section,  which, 
though  not  in  a  majority,  was  nevertheless  powerful  enough  to 
get  its  resolutions  carried  at  meetings  and  create  an  atmosphere 
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of  extremism.  The  railwayn  en’s  delegates  even  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  declaring  a  lightning  strike,  the  operation  of  which  was  only 
postponed  because  of  the  doubtful  adhesion  of  large  sections  of  the 
rank  and  file  and  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  peace-makers  to  secure 
a  compromise.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  Triple  Alliance 
is  a  negligible  danger.  Some  years  ago  many  believed  that  the 
Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  would  never  be  a  success 
owing  to  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  local  unions  and  the 
differences  in  local  conditions.  Much  the  same  was  said  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  But  the  advantages  of  amal¬ 
gamation  were  so  manifest  that  the  difficulties,  real  though  they 
were,  were  speedily  overcome.  The  Triple  Alliance  will  prob¬ 
ably  run  a  similar  course.  It  is  still  a  new  machine,  but  it  has 
a  formidable  cutting  edge,  and  the  potential  force  behind  it  will 
be  increased  by  the  further  amalgamations  which  are  soon  to  be 
effected  among  the  unions  connected  with  transport.  All  these 
developments  have  one  supreme  end  in  view — the  power  to 
impose  the  will  of  the  Alliance  upon  Capitalism,  and  through 
Capitalism  on  the  State.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  the  Pretorian 
Guard  of  Labour,  and  Pretorian  Guards  have  an  evil  reputation 
for  overthrowing  constitutions.  It  is  a  danger  to  the  peace. 
Either  it  will  overthrow  the  State,  or  the  State  must  overthrow 
it.  There  is  no  room  in  a  true  Democratic  State  either  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  for  the  Council  of  Action,  and  if  the  British 
Constitution  as  we  know  it  is  worth  preserving,  these  cancerous 
growths  ought  to  be  cut  out  without  delay.  If  they  cannot  be 
cut  out,  and  British  Governments  seem  terrified  and  to  lose  all 
their  courage  when  they  are  dealing  with  Trade  Unionism,  they 
will  destroy  the  British  State,  and  instead  of  a  true  Democracy 
we  shall  have  a  Triple  Alliance  Tyranny  or  a  Council  of  Action 
Dictatorship,  which  will  not  long  be  composed  of  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Clynes  and  Thomas. 

It  is  not  direct  Eevolution  that  is  the  imminent  danger,  but 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  authority  and  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  owing  to  the  play  of  the  disintegrating  forces  now  at  work. 
Labour’s  challenge  to  Parliament,  through  the  National  Labour 
Conference  and  the  Council  of  Action,  is  quite  likely  to  be 
repeated  before  the  winter  is  over,  as  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  becomes  increasingly  acute.  The  unemployed  are  no  longer 
willing  to  suffer  in  silence.  Every  unemployed  man  is  a  potential 
recruit  for  the  revolutionaries ;  all  the  unemployables  are  revolu¬ 
tionaries  already.  The  w'orld  of  Labour  would  seem  to  be  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Socialist  and  Communist  theory. 
Triumphant  Democracy,  instead  of  setting  itself  soberly  to  repair 
a  battered  and  almost  ruined  universe,  is  committed  to  a  recon- 
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etruction  which  cannot  be  achieved  without  a  further  period  of 
destruction  and  revolution,  and  even  then  is  quite  unattainable 
without  a  radical  transformation  in  human  nature,  of  which  at 
present  no  sign  is  visible.  Perhaps  the  greatest  di8aptx)intmeDt 
of  the  Peace  has  been  the  complete  absence  of  that  New  Spirit 
of  which  some  people  talked  and  wrote  so  glibly.  Man  remams 
the  same  as  before.  The  last  place  to  seek  idealism  is  in  ijolitics 
or  in  Trade  Unionism.  Idealists  who  preach  the  class  war,  who 
make  a  mock  of  patriotism,  who  palliate  dishonest  work  on  any 
theory,  are  either  dishonest  with  themselves  or  with  their  fellows. 
The  war  was  in  its  essence  a  war  of  sharply  conflicting  National¬ 
isms.  It  ended  in  the  triumph  of  some  and  in  the  collapse  of 
others,  but  out  of  the  welter  we  w’ere  told  that  a  new  and  purified 
Internationalism  w'ould  somehow  arise,  strong  enough  to  impose 
its  impartial  and  majestic  will  upon  the  peoples  and  compose 
without  recourse  to  war  their  future  differences.  There  might 
have  been  a  chance  of  something  better  but  for  the  unspeakable 
tragedy  which  has  overwhelmed  Kussia.  A  strong  Russia  is 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  but  out  of  its 
present  chaos  no  stable  order  is  likely  to  be  evolved  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Her  pitiful,  indeed  her  bestial,  downfall  has  wrecked  the 
hopes  of  humanity.  Even  the  emergence  of  a  strong,  proud, 
Imperial  Russia  would  Have  been  infinitely  better  for  Democracy 
than  this  Marxian  infamy  which  threatens  to  infect  every  State 
with  its  corruptions.  The  Russian  Revolution,  which  might  have 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  humanity,  has  become  the  greatest 


curse,  and  the  Democracies  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  will  ]  , 
yet  rue  their  fatal  neglect  to  destroy  the  Red  Terror  when  they  , 
made  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  They  flinched  from  the  task—  j 
which  would  have  been  great  but  not  insuperable — because  they  , 
were  sick  of  war  and  could  not  trust  their  peoples  to  back  them.  j 
But  no  corpse  can  long  be  left  unburied  with  impunity,  and  j  , 
Bolshevism  is  to-day  the  terror  of  every  decent  Democracy  in  the  j  j 
world.  Yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months — or  weeks  ,1  , 
almost — that  British  Labour  has  recognised  Leninism  for  the  j 
odious  and  unspeakable  tyranny  that  it  is.  For  months  British  j 
Ijabour  feted  its  envoys,  and  w'ould  hear  no  evil  of  it,  and  looked  ^ 
to  Russia  as  to  a  democratic  State  which  had  shown  the  way  to  ^ 
freedom — ^rather  too  bloody  a  way  perhaps  for  British  tastes  and  ,  ^ 
sentiments,  but  still  on  the  whole  a  grand  way  for  Liberty  to  ;  ^ 
follow’.  The  British  Democracy  was  grossly  deceived,  and  it  will  j 
pay  dearly  for  its  error.  Lenin’s  prescription  is  the  same  for  |  g 
every  country  alike — heavy  civil  war  till  Capitalism  is  destroyed,  ^ 
and  then  the  dumb  acceptance,  through  abject  misery,  of  the  g 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  till  at  some  unspecified  future  date  ^ 
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it  is  safe  to  set  up  the  pure  Communism  of  the  pedant  Marx, 
where  all  men  will  automatically  love  one  another,  and  there 
shall  be  no  private  property,  and  no  force  will  be  required,  and 
life  will  be  a  perpetual  economic  Sabbath.  The  amazing  delu¬ 
sions  cherished  by  British  Labour  as  to  the  real  character  of 
Leninism,  and  their  eagerness  to  take  the  part  of  these  alien 
scoundrels  against  their  owm  Government,  and  against  the  witness 
of  victims  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  show  how  little  influence 
the  New  Spirit  has  had,  and  forms  a  significant  commentary  upon 
Labour’s  “fitness  to  govern.” 

Throughout  the  last  two  years  the  British  Government  have 
been  hampered  at  every  turn  by  Labour’s  delusions  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow,  which  has  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  Soviet  Government  at  all,  and  is  the  pure 

I  and  undisguised  Dictatorship  of  a  clique  of  fanatics — whose 
fanaticism  is  bred,  not  of  Religion,  but  of  Economics.  They 
have  had  before  their  eyes  all  this  time  the  fear  lest  one  of  the 
j  big  industrial  strikes  directed  not  against  Capitalist  employers, 
but  against  the  State  itself,  should  suddenly  be  transformed  into 
naked  Revolution.  Some  of  the  principles  which  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  acclaimed  during  the  war — as  though  they  were  self- 
evident  propositions  of  unconditional  and  eternal  truth — have 
landed  us  in  the  most  formidable  practical  difficulties.  It  was 
simple,  when  we  were  fighting  the  Turk,  to  sw'ear  that  none  of 
the  subject  nationalities  w’hich  he  had  misgoverned  so  shamefully 
should  ever  return  to  his  dominion.  But  it  has  been  a  very 
different  proposition  to  provide  for  their  better  government  in  a 
I  manner  which  they  consider  satisfactory  to  themselves.  We 
DOW  know  from  painful  experience  that  such  better  government 
means  pouring  out  millions  of  the  British  taxpayers’  money  and 
the  maintenance  of  large  and  expensive  garrisons.  Our  new 
responsibilities  in  the  Middle  East  alone  would  have  been  rejected 
as  an  intolerable  nightmare  by  any  British  statesman  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  us  to  accept  them  is  sheer  lunacy  in 
face  of  a  National  Debt  of  eight  thousand  millions,  in  face  of 
the  always  unstable  and  capricious  temper  of  the  British  Demo¬ 
cracy  towards  anything  which'  savours  of  Imperialism,  and  in  face 
of  the  fast-gathering  storm  of  trouble  in  India.  The  shrewdness 
of  Cleon’s  generalisation — and  Cleon  has  been  the  pattern  dema¬ 
gogue  of  the  ages — as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  democracy  to  exercise 
rule  over  others  was  never  better  exemplified.  The  war  has 
aggravated  British  imperial  responsibilities — for  they  are  imperial, 
call  them  what  we  will — ^tenfold.  Yet,  though  we  have  officially 
accepted  them  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  we  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  sustain  a  quarter  of  them,  and  of  this  the  rest  of  the 
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world  is  probably  better  aware  than  are  most  Englishmen,  who 
rarely  seem  conscious  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  vast 
responsibilities  which  they  assume  and  the  slenderness  of  their 
means  to  fulfil  them.  When  we  put  off  our  victorious  arms  an3 
hung  them  with  great  ostentation  in  the  Hall  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  no  one  was  impressed  by  the  gesture — certainly  not  our 
late  enemy  nor  France,  who  cannot  understand  our  incurable  habits 
of  self-deception.  France  also  has  difficulties  in  the  Near  East, 
and  would  gladly  come  to  terms  both  with  the  Arabs  and  with 
the  Turkish  Nationalists,  for  she  distrusts  the  Greeks,  and  surely 
not  without  reason,  after  the  melodramatic  downfall  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos  within  a  few  months  of  his  having  realised  for  his  fickle 
fellow-countrymen  the  national  dreams  and  ambitions  which  had 
seemed  far  beyond  hope  of  accomplishment.  M.  Venizelos  must 
draw  what  comfort  he  can  from  the  remembrance  that  a  similar 
fate  overtook  Themistocles  and  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
he  may  study  anew  with  poignant  interest  in  his  exile  the  famous 
chapter  on  Stasis  in  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydides.  At  the  first 
test  Greece  has  failed  the  Allies.  That  means  that  Asia  Minor 
wdll  soon  be  in  the  melting-pot  again,  and  a  new  era  of  intrigue 
for  the  spoils  of  that  region  and  of  Thrace  has  already  begun. 
In  the  historic  words  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Allies  backed 
the  wrong  horse  when  they  backed  Greece ;  but  after  our 
chequered  experiences  in  that  part  of  the  world  we  may  fairly 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  genuine  winner  entered  for  the  Turkish 
stakes  in  the  whole  of  the  Near  Eastern  stable. 

But  the  most  formidable  blows  directed  against  this  country 
are  always  those  directed  by  our  own  hands.  British  public 
opinion  is  fast  drifting  back  to  its  old  insularities,  as  it  did  a 
century  ago  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  Our  loudest- 
tongued  Democrats  are  growing  colder  towards  the  just  demands 
of  France  for  reparation ;  the  German  policy  of  evading  her 
obligations  under  the  Treaty  arouses  a  diminishing  indignation 
and  inspires  a  less  prompt  spirit  of  insistence.  Liberals  who 
should  know  better  speak  of  French  Imperialism  and  of  “Fochism," 
and  Lord  Derby’s  well-meant  effort"  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  an  Anglo-French  Alliance  produced  but  a  poor 
response.  The  history  of  Anglo-French  relations  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  might  well  be  a  warning,  but  it  passes  unheeded: 
and  the  mind  of  the  British  Democracy  is  clouded  by  the  mists 
of  the  International  idea,  which  finds  its  official  expression  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  its  unofficial  expression  in  manifold  kinds 
of  International  Congresses,  some  of  which  are  consciously  anh- 
National  in  tone  and  aim.  That  particular  variety  of  Inter¬ 
nationalism,  which  defines  a  patriot  as  “an  international  black- 
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f!  leg,”  naturally  looks  to  Moscow  for  guidance.  The  Centre  is 
j  formed  by  the  International  Socialists  and  Collectivists;  the 
I  Right  is  occupied  by  those  who  in  any  supreme  crisis  will  again 
:  be  Nationalists  first  and  Internationalists  afterwards.  The 
I  League  of  Nations,  despite  its  present  imperfections,  which  at 
once  reduce  it  to  impotence  in  the  presence  of  a  real  difficulty, 
is  a  notable  achievement ;  but  it  must  remain  a  shadow  till  the 
United  States  enters  and  takes  its  rightful  place,  as  assuredly 
it  will,  whatever  changes  in  the  Covenant  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  that  end ;  and  the  real  test  of  its  effective  utility  and 
stability  will  come  when  Germany  also  seeks  and  obtains  admis¬ 
sion.  The  one  solid  foothold  in  the  present  shaking  morass  is  the 
Anglo-French  Entente.  Those  who  w^eaken  that — and  the  Inter- 
i  nationalists  of  all  varieties  do  contrive  to  weaken  it,  whether  they 
mean  to  or  no — are  doing  their  country  no  service.  British  public 
j  opinion  daily  becomes  more  and  more  insular  as  it  realises  the 
terrible  and  endless  cost  of  interfering  in  Continental  affairs ;  yet 
1  at  the  same  time  it  mechanically  repeats  the  Internationalist 
J-  catechism  because  that  appears  to  be  the  only  road  towards 
!  reducing  the  cost  of  armaments.  It  is  not  that  it  halts  between 
I  two' opinions  so  much  as  that  it  accepts  both  and  blow’s  hot  and 

;  cold  in  turn.  That  is  a  British  trait  which  has  led  us  into 

]  plentiful  trouble  in  the  past  and  will  again. 

“Democracy  cannot  rule  an  Empire” — the  old  demagogue 
shouts  his  neglected  warning  direct  to  British  ears.  We  “rule” 
the  Dominions,  because  we  “  never  show  the  rules  ”  and  leave 
them  to  rule  themselves,  and  because  they  know  in  their  hearts 
that  British  sea-pow'er  is  essential  to  their  security.  Yet  at  this 

moment  the  elections  in  South  Africa  are  being  fought  on  the 

lines  of  the  old  racial  antagonism  which  it  was  hoped  had  been 
killed  by  the  democratic  generosity  of  the  grant  of  full  self- 
government  so  soon  after  the  Boer  War,  and  the  issue  is  whether 
South  Africa  shall  remain  wdthin  the  Empire  or  not.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  democratic  “  mle  ”  have  been  sharply  intensified  of  late 
in  Ireland,  where  the  position  is  beyond  words;  in  Egypt,  where 
continued  outbreaks  of  native  disaffection  have  wrung  from  the 
British  Government  a  Constitution  which  yields  more  than  the 
Egyptians  are  politically  qualified  to  use  and  less  than  their  rest¬ 
less  ambitions  desire;  and  in  India,  where  the  democratic  “Eaj,” 
in  return  for  the  offer  of  a  Diarchy,  is  faced  with  an  insane 
agitation  worthy  of  Bedlam  itself,  led  by  fanatics  wffio  talk  of 
driving  out  Western  civilisation  and  returning  to  the  culture  of 
the  Vedas,  and  who — judging  by  the  Nagpur  National  Congress 
-are  as  little  fit  for  political  rule  in  the  tw^entieth  century  as  the 
Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  w^ere  in  the  sixteenth 
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and  seventeenth.  The  tendency  of  advanced  Democracy 
everywhere  to-day  is  to  make  government  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  and  this  is  intensified  by  the  pathetic  belief  that  the 
work  of  government  is  easy,  provided  only  that  one  is  equipped 
beforehand  with  a  full  armoury  of  political  commonplaces.  More-  P 
over,  those  who  hoped  that  Democracy  after  the  war  would  have  I 
its  first  real  opportunity  to  show  what  it  can  do  for  the  world,  now  f 
find  that  Labour  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Democracy  of  which  it 
has  been  the  professed  champion,  and  is  bent  on  totally  changing 
its  character  and  establishing  a  Trade  Unionist  Democracy,  which 
to  every  class  of  society,  save  the  Trade  Unionists,  means  a  Trade 
Unionist  Tyranny.  So  the  results  of  making  “the  world  safe 
for  Democracy  ”  are  the  threatened  creation  of  a  new  Autocracy 
— Trade  Unionist  at  best,  Bolshevik  and  Communist  at  worst- 
a  sort  of  civil  war  in  Ireland,  the  practical  certainty  of  long, 
continued  trouble  in  India,  a  National  Debt  resembling,  not 
little  Ossa  heaped  on  Pelion,  but  wffiole  Alps  piled  on  whole 
Himalayas,  a  world  seething  and  writhing  in  discontent,  and 
Labour  everywhere  afflicted  and  maddened  by  the  demon  of  a 
false  idea  and  a  false  hope.  Our  plight  is  better  even  so  than 
if  we  had  lost  the  war ;  but  there  is  a  long  and  painful  road  yet 
to  travel  before  we  return  to  sanity. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG  :  PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POLICY. 


With  the  death  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  disappears  into  the  past 
one  of  the  chief  personalities  of  a  second-rate  age.  He  lacked 
the  courage  to  be  a  great  statesman,  if  we  mean  by  a  great  states¬ 
man  one  who  is  ready  to  stake  his  political  fortune  on  an  un¬ 
popular  cause  and  fight  the  odds  against  it.  Besides,  as  a 
politician,  he  w'as  conscientious  and  timid,  and  was  not,  like 
Bismarck,  dreaded  as  an  opponent.  Nor  w^as  he  a  nimble  political 
fencer  like  the  bold  and  brilliant  Billow  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1909.  The  Kaiser  seemed  to  choose  his  Chancellors  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selecting  the  man  most  unlike  his  predecessor,  for  nobody 
could  have  been  chosen  w’ho  w’as  a  greater  foil  to  Billow  than 
the  obedient,  patient  and  painstaking  Bethmann. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  shortly  after  his  appointment,  and 
concluded,  from  the  difference,  that  the  Kaiser  with  the  new 
Chancellor  intended  to  inaugurate  a  new  colourless  foreign  policy 
in  which  the  w’orld  should  be  allowed  to  forget  that  Germany  had 
any  ambitions  outside  her  internal  industrial  development  or 
any  problems  but  those  arising  out  of  the  pressure  of  Social- 
Democracy,  which  were  problems  of  social  betterment.  Nobody 
had  had  more  experience  of  domestic  policy  than  the  then  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  risen  through  all  the  stages  of  internal 
administrative  w’ork,  had  a  firm  but  warm  hand,  a  sympathetic 
manner  and  an  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  details  of  the  Home 
Office.  German  thoroughness,  however,  is  exclusive  as  well  as 
inclusive.  It  implies  concentration  of  all  a  man’s  time,  energy 
and  imagination  on  his  “Fach,”  an  untranslatable  word  which 
means  a  subject  with  a  determinate  scope  or  range  of  inquiry  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  While  Bethmann  was  ‘‘thorough”  in 
the  domestic  administration  of  Germany,  and  especially  of 
Prussia,  he  was  correspondingly  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs.  Now, 
the  Chancellor  under  Imperial  rule  w’as  not  only  responsible  Chief 
of  the  Ministry,  but  also  the  ultimately  responsible  representative 
of  Germany  in  her  outward  relations,  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  playing  a  subordinate  part,  more  or  less  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  Permanent  Under- Secretary  in  British  affairs. 

When  he  chose  Bethmann  the  Kaiser  w^as  no  doubt  on  the 
boras  of  a  dilemma.  Biilow  was  an  ‘‘internationalist  ”  statesman, 
a  man  who  had  made  study  of  the  relations  between  and  with 
the  neighbours  of  Germany  his  ‘‘Fach.”  He  knew  Europe  as 
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Bethmann  knew  Germany.  The  man  capable  of  steering  the 
Kaiser  safely  among  the  reefs  and  shallows  of  home  as  well  as  of 
foreign  affairs  was  not  available.  The  Kaiser  was  exposed  to  ‘  i 
drifting  into  danger  at  home  if  attention  was  concentrated  on  i 
dangers  abroad.  He  probably  thought  that  in  choosing  Bethmann  = 
he  was  parrying  the  greater  danger.  He  was  possibly  right  as  I 
to  the  danger.  His  choice,  however,  was  fatal.  i 

The  Morocco  crisis,  which  seemed  to  have  passed  over,  was  * 
about  to  break  out  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever.  It  is  still  }J 
premature  to  attempt  to  pronounce  impartial  judgment  on  the 
Agadir  affair.  Historians  may  take  different  views  concerning  U 
the  expedition  to  Fez  and  the  attitude  of  Germany  from  those  i  * 
at  present  current.  England,  loyal  to  her  bargain,  stood  by  ji' 
France,  and  European  war  then  was  only  averted  by  that  imme-  i 
diate  prise  de  position  which  some  think  would  have  averted  that  [ 
of  1914.  What  the  three  great  Western  Pow-ers  shrank  from,  I 
Italy  did.  She  “rushed  in,”  she  “plunged”  into  war  with  ]| 
Turkey.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  limited  scope  of  the  i 
“secret  clauses”  of  1904,  and  thought  they  included  the  Tripoli-  I 
tana,  and  that  she  would  be  done  out  of  it  as  she  had  been  oat  I 
of  Tunisia.  It  is  believed  that  their  purport  being  necessarily  | 
known  in  four  chanceries  of  Europe,  the  nature  of  the  “clauses" 
was  also  known  at  Berlin  and  Vienna.  It  may  not  have  been  ' 
known  in  Eome.  Italy  began  war  in  September,  1911.  The  j 
British  Foreign  Office  published  the  “secret  clauses”  in  the  j 
following  November,  perhaps  to  avoid  further  misunder.standings.  j 

This  was  all  “Greek”  to  poor  Bethmann-Hollweg,  who  was  | 
quite  unable  to  find  his  way  amid  the  devious  paths  of  foreign  H 
offices  and  diplomacy,  and  did  not  perceive  whither  the  action  of  M 
Germany’s  ally  was  leading  him.  Italy  had  opened  the  sluices  J 
of  the  Near  Eastern  question  which  it  had  been  the  endeavour  || 
of  half  a  century  of  diplomacy  to  keep  closed  and  may  be  held  Ij 
to  have  started  the  Great  War.  | 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

“Eussia  started  the  war,”  observed  Bethmann,  “started  it 
deliberately.”  “Yes,”  he  added,  “the  Franco-Eussian  Alliance 
was  its  cause.”  And  he  went  on  to  explain  his  meaning.  “The 
Eussians  built  up  their  war  material  with  French  capital.  They 
could  never  have  made  war  on  Germany  but  with  the  aid  of 
France.” 

“But  did  they  make  war  on  Germany?” 

“They  did;  they  had  mobilised  their  whole  Army  several  days 
before  Germany  declared  war,  and  by  their  false  pretence  of 
wishing  to  keep  the  peace  got  the  start  of  us.” 
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“But  what  advantage  had  Russia  to  expect  from  a  war?” 

“The  Russian  governing  class — a  small  minority — could  only 
keep  their  domination  over  the  Russian  people  and  prevent  revolu¬ 
tion  by  mobilisation  and  war.  France  had  dragged  her  into 
peace  with  England.  She  had  made  war  on  all  her  other 
neighbours.” 

“But  the  outbreak  of  1905  must  have  taught  her  that  revolu¬ 
tion  is  brought  nearer  by  war.” 

“You  forget  that  there  is  always  a  hope  of  success  in  war,  and 
her  corrupt  governing  class  made  fortunes  even  out  of  defeat.” 

We  were  speaking  at  Berlin  in  November,  1919,  where  I  saw 
Bethmann  for  the  last  time.  After  his  resignation  in  July,  1917, 
he  had  retired  to  his  country  residence,  but  he  had  returned  to 
Berlin  to  undergo  examination  by  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  origins  and  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  failure  of  the  efforts  to  bring  about  peace.  It  was  before 
the  last  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Commission  that  he  was 
about  to  appear.  The  once-powerful  Chancellor  was  in  a  small 
bedroom  at  the  Adlon  Hotel.  He  had  been  advised  of  my  coming 
by  his  son-in-law,  Herr  von  Zech,  whom  a  month  earlier  I  had 
met  at  Munich  where  he  was  acting  German  Minister. 

Some  years  before  I  had  brought  him  a  sort  of  message  of 
peace  from  no  other  a  person  than  the  then  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  War,  at  the  time,  seemed  to  be  getting  nearer. 
This  distinguished  French  statesman  dreaded  further  complica¬ 
tions  at  a  time  w’hen  public  feeling  was  excited  on  the  same 
grounds  of  offended  dignity  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  for  such 
is  the  logic  or  illogic  of  nations !  The  result  w^as  negative. 
Bethmann  did  not  challenge  the  importance  of  the  suggestion 
made,  but  he  had  to  consider,  he  said,  that  if  he  yielded  on  the 
point  suggested  he  would  have  to  face  the  Reichstag  with  &, 
contradiction  of  all  the  allegations  of  his  predecessors  and  his 
own.  The  German  people  would  not  understand  that,  after 
having  been  asked  to  spend  such  immense  sums  on  the  defences 
m  German  Lorraine,  it  was  to  be  given  up  to  conciliate  a  France 
who  might,  after  all,  not  be  satisfied  till  she  had  had  her  revenge. 
Besides,  the  Asiatic  compensation  offered  might  involve  Germany 
in  trouble  with  England  and  Japan. 

If  Bethmann  had  been  a  great  Foreign  Minister  he  w’ould  have 
seen  a  chance  and  exploited  if.  His  mind,  alas  !  like  many  other 
official  minds,  was  made  up  in  water-tight  compartments,  which 
allowed  no  scope  for  combination.  We  talked  of  what  might 
have  been.  That  and  his  conscience  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  to  think  of.  His  sad,  earnest  eyes,  honest  and  well-meaning, 
were  the  eyes  of  a  faithful  dog — the  affectionate  eyes  of  a  kind 
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animal.  He  decidedly  was  not  the  right  man  when  the  crisis  I 
came.  He  had  neither  the  presence  of  mind  nor  subtlety  to  face  I' 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  surrounded  at  home  and  abroad  by  i 
wild  politicians  all  snarling  and  growling  at  one  another,  perhaps  f 
mainly  because  the  atmosphere  political  and  physical  was  in-  i 
sufferably  hot !  A  Billow  might  have  found  the  word,  j^erhaps 
the  method.  Bethmann’s  solid,  accurate  mind  was  too  slow  for 
a  game  of  parry  and  thrust,  when  just  a  brilliant  sally  might 
have  given  the  world  pause.  ! 

“What,”  he  exclaimed,  “did  we  ever  do  to  incur  all  this  hatred?  I 
Why  did  the  whole  world  fall  uix)n  us?  You  know  how  little 
Germans  thought  of  war,  how  war  could  bring  no  advantage  to 
Germany.  What  should  she  make  war  for?  We  did  our  utmost  f 
to  avoid  it.  The  Russian  partial  mobilisation  came  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  against 
Serbia.  It  was  de  facto  in  itself  a  declaration  of  war  against  i 
Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  declared  w^ar  against  Serbia  j 
on  July  28th.  The  same  day  orders  were  issued  from  Petersburg  ! 
to  mobilise  in  certain  military  districts.  The  Russian  Govern-  i 
ment  gave  an  assurance  that  this  mobilisation  was  not  against  i 
Germany;  but  mobilisation  of  the  chief  centres  of  population 
in  Russia,  such  as  Moscow,  Kief,  Odessa  and  Kasan,  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  general  mobilisation ,  and  it  w’as  deliberately  and  avowedly  , 
undertaken  for  war.  And  still  we  waited  in  the  hope  that  peace 
could  be  preserved.  We  waited  three  days.  Even  after  Russia 
decreed  a  general  mobilisation  on  the  31st  we  only  issued  orders 
for  a  ‘  Kriegsgefahrzustand.’ ”  i 

“But  that  is  a  sort  of  ‘mobilisation.’”  = 

“I  don’t  deny  it;  but  it  is  merely  a  calling  up  of  certain 
classes.  It  is  not  an  actual  mobilisation  of  them.  Our  delay  < 

was  placing  us  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  We  sent  our  ulti-  < 

matum,  and,  even  then,  only  on  expiry  of  tw^elve  hours,  did  we  j 

issue  our  general  mobilisation  orders.  France  did  the  same.  To  i 

say  that  Germany  began  the  war  is  an  historical  falsehood.  Her  | 
declaration  of  w^ar  against  Russia  was  only  a  link  in  the  chain  i 
of  events.”  i 

“But  Austria-Hungary  was  still  negotiating.”  1 

“That  is  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  story.  The  stern  fact  ] 
remains  that  Russia  w^as  mobilising  the  bulk  of  her  Army,  in  | 
spite  of  the  negotiations,  and  we  could  not  stand  idly  by  looking 
on  while  these  preparations  for  war  were  proceeding.  Besides, 
we  had  no  faith  in  Russia’s  assurances,  which  were  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  her  acts.  We  are  expiating  not  our  guilt  but  our 
failure.” 

“  But  Germany  has  admitted  her  guilt  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.” 
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“No  historian  will  regard  such  an  admission,  extorted  at  the 

I  point  of  the  sword,  as  having  any  reference  to  the  truth.” 

■  ‘  ***** 

I  Bethmann’s  interrogatory  at  the  sitting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commission  was  the  “crowning  mercy.”  To  have  to  reply  to  the 
I  questions  of  members  of  the  Left  Wing  of  Social-Democracy  was 
f  beyond  his  endurance.  I  w’as  seated  at  the  Commissioners’  table 
I  facing  him,  and  watched  his  appealing  glance  at  the  Chairman, 
i  a  member  of  his  own  aristocratic  set,  a  friend  of  yore.  Oscar 
I  Cohn,  the  leader  of  the  independent  section  of  the  Social-Demo- 
crats— the  section  which  showed  the  largest  win  at  last  year’s 
!  general  election,  then,  however,  a  small  party — a  distinguished 
I  lawyer,  and  respected  for  his  political  integrity  by  all  parties, 
was  as  merciless  as  the  Chairman  was  impartial.  Bethmann  was 
not  a  success  “under  the  knife,”  though  nothing  remained  against 
him  but  his  weakness,  slowness  of  action  when  speed  was  neces- 
1  sary,  and  excessive  six?ed  at  the  w'rong  moment.  In  fact,  his 
I  errors  were  errors  due  to  the  weakness  of  his  character  and  his 
i  ignorance  of  the  international  questions  with  which  he  was 
i  suddenly  called  upon  to  grapple,  as,  for  instance,  his  silly  utter¬ 
ances  about  the  “scrap  of  paper,”  which  showed  he  did  not  know 
why  Belgium  was  neutralised,  and  that  if  no  scrap  of  paper  had 
j  existed,  England  w^ould  nevertheless  have  had  to  come  to  the 

I  rescue  whenever  a  great  Power  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil. 

***** 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  strong  feeling  in 
Germany  against  Bethmann-Hollw^eg  on  the  ground  of  his 
i  responsibility  for  the  w'ar.  He  offered  his  head  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  place  of  the  Kaiser’s  as  the  man  liable  for  the 
crime  with  which  the  Kaiser  was  charged,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
evidently  did  not  regard  him  as  personally  responsible.  Nor  did 
his  countrymen.  They  thought  him  an  honest,  well-meaning 
tool  of  others,  perhaps  of  a  “Drang”  beyond  the  power  of  men, 
a  victim  rather  than  an  offender,  the  product  of  an  exhausted 
age,  poor  in  statesmen,  poor  in  great  men  of  any  kind,  an  age 
in  singular  contrast  to  the  brilliant  age  before  it.  And  such  may 
be  the  verdict  of  history  on  a  man  whose  name  will  neverthe¬ 
less  remain  associated  for  ever  with  the  greatest  breakdown  of 
statesmanship  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 


i 
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THE  CINEMA  AND  ITS  CENSOR.  j  j 

Addressing  a  cinema  trade  gathering  at  a  convivial  function  a  H 
little  while  ago,  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  the  President  of  the  Board  I- 
of  Film  Censors,  said  that  w’hen  he  took  up  his  office  [in  1916]  he  I 
was  advised  by  some  to  “become  a  dictator,  and  to  dwell  in  Olym-  | 
pian  detachment  from  the  trade.”  He  confessed,  however,  that 
“as  an  Irishman  ”  he  had  found  it  easier  to  be  “conciliatory  and  u! 
reasonable,”  and  he  had  always  made  it  a  point  to  meet  those  I 
who  wanted  to  see  him,  and  to  listen  to  those  who  wanted  to  I 
speak  to  him — which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  office  in  T 
question,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported,  seems  an  | 
eminently  reasonable  thing  to  do.  N 

For  Mr.  O’Connor  is  not  as  other  censors.  Even  had  he  elected  ^ 
to  “dwell  in  Olympian  detachment”  from  the  film  business,  i 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  “dictatorship”  was  denied  him  from 
the  start ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  seek  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  or,  having  sought  it,  choose  to  flout  the  provisos 
attaching  to  it,  may  do  so  at  their  discretion.  The  Board  of  ; 
which  he  is  now  the  head  was  instituted  some  eight  or  nine  | 
years  ago  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  a  general  demand  fw 
some  sort  of  official  supervision  of  film  plays.  But  it  is  purely  a 
trade  affair,  and  has  no  legal  machinery  behind  it.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  it  in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of  a  compromise  | 
arrived  at  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  between  the  then  Home  { 
Secretary  (Mr.  Herbert  Samuel)  and  his  advisers,  who  leaned  | 
tow'ards  the  idea  of  a  State  Censorship,  and  the  Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’  Association,  which  preferred  the  continuance  of  the 
original  system.  The  Association  pledged  itself,  if  that  system 
w’ere  retained,  to  respect  more  carefully  in  the  future  than  it 
had  done  in  the  past  the  rulings  of  its  own  semi-official  censor, 
and  to  frown  on  all  films  which  failed  to  receive  his  certificate. 
That  pledge,  in  the  main,  has  been  honoured.  But  as  the 
Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association  represents  only  a  little 
more  than  one-half  the  total  number  of  cinema  proprietors  in  the 
country,  and  as,  moreover,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  submitting  or  non-submitting  of  films  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  its  power  would  hardly  seem  to  be  commensurate  with  its 
protestations.  Within  the  past  twelve, months,  too,  there  have 
been  several  cases  of  defection  in  its  own  ranks.  Members, 
noting  the  success  which  has  attended  “outsiders”  who  have  put 
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IOC  uncensored  pictures  (mostly  of  the  so-called  propaganda 
variety,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again  later),  have  boldly  ignored 
the  restrictions  of  the  Association  and  booked  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves.  So  restive,  indeed,  have  many  of  the  members  become 
i  under  what  they  consider  are  the  too  stringent  regulations  of  the 
f  Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association  in  regard  to  “propaganda  ” 

^  films,  that  the  Association  itself  has  been  obliged  to  “hedge  ’’ 

I !  somewhat  on  its  own  pious  resolution,  while  issuing  vague  threats 
of  “expulsion  ’’  against  those  who  may  happen  to  have  “hedged  ” 
i.  a  bit  farther. 

In  these  circumstances — where  the  film  censor  has  no  final 
authority  to  impose  his  decisions  on  the  trade,  and  the  trade  little 

ior  none  to  bring  its  members  to  heel — the  suggestion  that  the 
censor  should  blossom  into  a  “  dictator  ’’  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  pleasant  raillery  on  the  “dignity”  of  his  position,  and 
it  was  perhaps  intended  as  such.  A  recent  case  in  which  a  film, 
after  having  been  granted  an  “A”  (Adult)  certificate,  was,  on 
I  the  strength  of  newspaper  clamour,  “recalled”  by  the  Board  for 
I  “closer  inspection,”  has  certainly  not  enhanced  the  “dignity” 
or  added  to  the  sense  of  “detachment  ”  with  which  the  censor 
carries  out  his  duties. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  if  Mr.  O’Connor,  in  his 
efforts  to  be  “reasonable  and  conciliatory”  tow’ards  the  film 
;  interests,  should  have  been  infected  with  the  muddle-headedness 
j  of  this  amazing  business.  For  he  is  simply  the  more  or  less 
ornamental  top-stone  of  an  industry  which,  though  it  prates  „ 
loudly  of  “dramatic  art,”  “educational  influence,”  “moral  uplift,” 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  highly  com- 
I  mercialised  organisation  for  making,  purveying  and  exhibiting 
,!  pictorial  representations  of  boys’  “penny-bloods”  and  servant 

i  girls’  novelettes.  The  cinema  has  a  better  side,  of  course ;  but 
it  is  significant  that  this  is  its  most  neglected  and,  in  fact,  most 
despised  side.  The  “  scientific  ”  and  what  are  loosely  styled 
“interest”  films  are  looked  upon  merely  as  “fill-ups,”  and  are 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  bills.  All  the  feverish  energy 
of  the  manufacturers,  both  in  England  and  America,  is  being 
devoted  more  and  more  either  to  the  filming  of  tenth-rate 
bookstall  trash  (interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  cinema  version 
of  a  “classic,”  which  generally  does  more  to  damage  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  author  than  w’ould  fifty  years  of  neglect),  or  to  the 
perpetuation  in  screen  form  of  the  kind  of  story  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  Home  Chat  or  the  Police  Gazette.  Being  the 
highly — ^the  wholly — commercialised  institution  that  it  is,  the 
cinema  has,  naturally,  not  been  slow  to  profit  by  the  public  taste 
for  “romantic  ”  or  “sensational  ”  bosh.  After  about  twenty  years 
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of  cheap  publications  of  the  snippet  type  the  movie  magnates 
found  “  a  drama  made  to  their  hand  ” — and  millions  of  peoj^  : 
eager  to  swallow  it  in  its  new  and  exciting  medium.  Judged  by  I 
any  literary  or  artistic  standard  worthy  the  name,  all  this  is  [ 
doubtless  deplorable  enough.  But  one  wonders,  even  so,  whether  f  1 
it  is  really  w’orse  than  the  orgy  of  humbug  and  pretentiousness  I 
which  too  frequently  accompanies  it.  After  all,  the  fiction  of  I  ' 
Bow  Bells  and  Deadwood  Dick  never  claimed  any  higher  mission 
than  that  of  “enthralling”  its  readers  in  kitchen  or  cellar.  We 

had,  fortunately,  never  heard  of  “moral  uplift”  in  those  days. 

But  the  cinema  theatre  of  1921  is  full  of  its  “  mission  ”  and  its 
“messages”;  and  all  the  time  the  level  of  the  great  majority  of  I 
its  “  picturisations  ”  is  not  one  whit  higher  than  that  of  the 
“penny  dreadful  ”  or  the  “penny  sentimental  ”  on  which,  in  fact, 
most  of  them  are  based.  Periodically  the  cinema  trade  indulges 
in  a  great  speech-making  “campaign  ”  in  favour  of  “better  films.” 

We  are  told  by  those  who  profess  to  be  keeping  a  fearful  eye  i 
on  the  future  that  imless  the  tone  of  picture-theatre  productions  || 
is  raised  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  poor  but  intelligent  patron  | 

whom  high  prices  are  frightening  away  from  the  theatre,  the  ! 

cinema  boom  will  go  the  way  of  the  skating-rink  boom  of  twelve 
years  ago.  That  this  spirit  “  show’s  willing  ”  is  to  be  cheerfully 
admitted.  But  after  every  “revival”  meeting  of  this  kind  the 
sinners  depart  and  go  on  sinning  just  the  same  as  before.  All  thej  i; 
asseverations  and  aspirations  are  usually  but  the  prelude  to  ^  i 
another  crop  of  “crime  ”  films,  or  an  insipid  series  of  transposii  '  ‘ 
tions  from  a  “famous”  author.  .  .  .  No,  assuredly,  one  would  : 
not  be  discussing  the  cinema  seriously,  at  any  rate  on  its  i 
“dramatic”  side,  were  it  not  for  the  fatuous  claims  put  forward  ] 
for  it  by  its  promoters.  ' 

During  the  last  tw’o  or  three  years,  however,  the  picture  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  straining  hard  to  justify,  in  one  way  and  j 
another,  the  boastful  “publicity”  with  which  their  goods  are  now 
made  up  for  the  market.  A  tendency  is  revealed  to  get  out  of 
the  beaten  track  and  to  kick  over  the  traces  at  the  same  time,  j 
In  their  thirst  for  “realism”  and  “psychological  problems”  the! 
film  makers  appear  to  have  set  the  censors  a  tremendous  tasL 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  for  1919 
(signed  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  issued  in  October  last)  we  find 
a  reference  to  the  “ increasing  difficulty  and  complexity”  of  the 
subjects,  and  also  a  comprehensive  list  of  “exceptions”  behind 
which  the  Board  has  entrenched  itself  against  the  onslaught  of  ■  I 
the  too  “realistic”  school  of  cinematographers.  During  the  year  '  I 
under  review’  2,311  films  were  submitted  for  judgment,  and  of  .  I 
these  253  were  “cut  ”  or  otherwise  revised,  and  twenty-eight  I 
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entirely  rejected.  The  reasons  for  rejection  or  revision  number 
sixty-seven,  and  include  every  sin  in  the  Decalogue,  besides  a 
large  assortment  of  special  vices,  or  excesses,  to  which  film 
characters  are  notoriously  addicted.  These  “exceptions”  are  a 
“document  ”  in  themselves.  They  show'  pretty  plainly  what  the 
cinema  censor  is  “up  against,”  and  they  show  likewise  (or  a  good 
many  of  them  do)  that  Mr.  O’Connor  has  caught  from  the  w'orld 
of  showmanship  the  habit  of  saying  a  lot  more  than  is  really 
meant  or  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  the  light  of  hundreds 
of  productions  which  receive  his  pass-mark,  several  of  the  reasons 
adduced  for  objecting  to  a  film  must  obviously  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  or  ignored. 

For  example,  what  are  we  to  make  of  “exceptions”  Nos.  20, 
21  and  42?  These  are  (in  order)  :  “Fights  showing  extreme 
brutality  and  gruesome  details,”  “Gruesome  incidents,”  and 
“Excessive  revolver  shooting.”  Now  Mr.  O’Connor  and  his  staff 
were  examining  the  pictures  in  1919  which  were  released  last 
year.  Anyone,  therefore,  who  attended  cinema  performances 
regularly  in  1920  will  have  seen  the  productions  which  he  passed 
the  year  before.  And  anyone  who  paid  merely  a  casual  attention 
to  the  year’s  output  cannot  but  have  been  struck  with  the 
“extreme  brutality”  and  “excessive  revolver  shooting”  that 
characterised  a  large  proportion  of  them.  A  “fight,”  either 
with  fists  or  revolvers  (and  not  seldom  with  furniture),  was  a 
feature  of  nearly  every  film  put  on  last  year,  and  the  “violence” 
of  the  films  in  1921  will  be,  if  anything,  rather  more  pronounced. 
The  censorious  rule  in  regard  to  this  type  of  cinema  drama  must 
surely  have  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  Many  belated  “war”  films  were  also  released  in 
England  (though  made  in  America)  during  1920  in  w’hich  the 
“gruesome  details”  left  little  to  the  imagination.  They  should 
have  been  “recalled”  for  “closer  inspection.” 

Against  the  even  more  debasing  suggestiveness  of  “  sexual  ” 
themes  the  censors  have  certainly  erected  some  formidable  bar¬ 
riers,  without  exactly  convincing  the  close  student  of  the  picture 
theatre  that  they  were  alw'ays  impregnable.  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley 
has  pointed  out  in  a  witty  criticism  the  almost  metaphysical  dis¬ 
tinction  made  by  Mr.  O’Connor  between  “errors  caused  by  love, 
even  guilty  love,  and  the  pursuit  of  lust.”  And  a  comparison  of 
his  reasons  for  banning  “  triangle  ”  stories  with  some  of  the 
"triangle”  stories  he  has  not  banned  inclines  one  to  wish  that, 
in  his  moments  of  real  “detachment  from  the  trade,”  Mr. 
O’Connor  would  give  us  a  full-length  essay  on  the  “  eternal  ” 
topic.  If  the  fine  casuistry  displayed  on  that  topic  in  several 
parts  of  this  Keport  be  any  indication  of  his  powers,  he  might 
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succeed  in  throwing  light  on  many  things  which  even  Schopen-  V 
hauer  left  dark  and  undefined.  But  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  f 
with  the  “advocacy  of  free  love”  in  the  cinema.  “Prostitution  M 
and  procuration  ”  are  taboo ;  and  anyone  who  imagines  he  can  j  j 
exhibit  scenes  showing  the  “seduction  of  girls  and  attempts 
thereat,”  unless  treated  with  “due  restraint”  (another  happy  (J 
thought),  is  reckoning  without  the  watchdogs  of  Wardour  Street,  U 
and  had  better  confine  his  attention  to  “excessive  revolver  shoot-  i 
ing”  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  at  least  stand  a  chance.  ij 
Throughout  their  labours  the  Board  of  Film  Censors  keeps  its'  1; 
eye  on  the  “family.”  “To  a  degree  which  has  not  been  reached  |i 
by  any  other  form  of  entertainment,”  it  remarks,  “the  cinema  j 
is  the  resort  of  the  family.”  And  this,  we  are  justly  told,  is  |! 
“illuminating  as  to  where  the  permanent  interests  of  the  trade  f 
lie.”  With  the  interests  of  that  trade,  no  less  than  those  of  the  I 
“family,”  at  heart,  the  Board  has  set  its  face  against  “props-  I 
ganda  ”  films,  and  has  steadily  refused  to  license  them.  So  far  p 
as  “propaganda”  is  generally  understood  in  cinema  circles,  the  M 
censors  should  have  the  support  of  all  who,  whatever  their  views  I 
of  what  is  permissible  in  “art,”  detest  humbug  in  any  form.  | 
The  better  section  of  the  exhibitors  have  backed  up  the  censors  I 
in  this  embargo,  and  have  kept  these  “  propaganda  ’^subjects  out 
of  their  halls.  For  the  term  has  come  to  have  a  peculiarly  un¬ 
wholesome  association.  Just  as  “freedom”  in  literature  and  I 
the  drama  means  to  many  people  simply  “sex,”  so  “propaganda” 
in  moving  pictures  is  associated  with  one  thing  only — venereal  I; 
disease.  An  enormous  amount  of  claptrap  has  been  indulged  in  f 
about  the  “educational  value  ”  of  this  type  of  film.  But  the  truth  | 
is  that  the  money-making  aspect  of  these  productions  has  always  f 
been  more  prominent  than  the  “moral”  aspect,  and  the  taint  of 
the  lavatory  far  stronger  than  the  teaching  of  the  laboratory. 
Mr.  O’Connor  set  a  wise  precedent  in  regard  to  the  venereal 
disease  film,  which  the  police  in  every  district  where  they  were  ; 
advertised  would  have  done  well  to  follow.  \ 

But  perhaps  the  Board  is  apt  to  interpret  the  term  “propa-  | 
ganda  ”  a  little  too  narrowly.  It  does  well  to  endeavour  to  put 
the  extinguisher  on  the  dirty,  drivelling  tarradiddles  the  majority 
of  which  were  dumped  on  these  shores  by  American  manufac¬ 
turers  after  they  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  States  by  the 
police.  But  propaganda  may  easily  take  on  a  wider  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  pictures  as  time  goes  on,  and  may  even 
come  to  have  quite  a  healthy  tendency.  It  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  subtle  influence  of  propaganda  in  any  of  our  activities 
— or  amusements — nowadays.  It  “lies  all  about  us  in  our 
infancy,”  and  if  Matthew  Arnold  were  now  surveying  the  social 
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It  scene,  he  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  “propaganda” — not 
I  “conduct” — was  “three-fourths  of  life.”  This  being  so,  it  would 
i  be  surprising  if  the  propagandists  had  left  the  cinema  untouched. 

■  That  they  will  touch  it  even  more  closely  in  the  future  seems 
!  I  certain,  and  the  censorious  broom  will  be  powerless  to  sweep 
1 1  back  the  Atlantic— mostly,  perhaps,  the  Transatlantic — tide  of 
i  film  plays  purporting  to  preach  sermons  on  such  universal  themes 
i  as  War,  Marriage,  Capital  and  Labour,  and  Social  Relationships, 
i  What  would  Mr.  O’Connor  do,  for  instance,  with  a  picture  drama 
i  which  was  bitterly  subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  war?  What  he 
j  would  do  with  the  propaganda  of  industrialists,  whether  masters 
|:  or  men,  is  indicated  by  barring  clause  No.  34,  from  which  we 
'  gather  that  the  “antagonistic  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour, 
and  scenes  showing  conflict  between  the  protagonists,”  will  not 
be  passed.  As  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  noticeably  pro¬ 
lific  in  films  of  this  kind,  one  can  only  conclude  that  Mr. 

Jj  O’Connor  is  referring  to  any  attempt  to  screen  the  serious  ele- 
y  ments  of  the  industrial  drama.  For  the  silly  and  the  sentimental 
;  elements  have  invariably  received  the  full  measure  of  his 
^  approval.  .  .  .  His  objections  to  films  in  which  “doubtful  charac¬ 
ters  are  exalted  to  the  position  of  heroes  ”  tend  to  put  a  premium 
on  the  “romantic”  poseur  who  dominates  most  pictures  of  an 
I  amorous  cast,  and  to  rule  out  many  authentic  “  slices  of  life.”  But 
!  here  again  one  is  able  to  record  (and  this  time  with  gratitude) 

;  that  thousands  of  such  “doubtful”  heroes  have  caught  the 
i  censor  napping. 

There  is  a  piquancy  about  nearly  every  one  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s 
:  "reasons  for  exception  ”  to  films — ranging  as  they  do  from 
I  (No.  1)  “  Materialisation  of  the  Conventional  Figure  of  Christ  ”  to 
I  (No.  67)  “Suggestion  of  Incest.”  Whether  the  subjects  released  * 
!  have  always  been  free  from  the  blemishes  he  professes  to  ban,  or 
whether  some  of  them  might  have  been  a  good  deal  more 
intelligible  if  they  had  not  been  free  from  them,  are  questions  of 
too  intricate  a  nature  to  pursue  here.  But  after  a  long  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  w'orks  of  the  cinema,  how  one  yearns  for  a  censor 
of  dullness !  Mr.  O’Connor  does  not  include  that  vice,  and 
apparently  the  crowds  who  nightly  flock  to  these  places  have  not 
yet  discovered  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cinema  provides  the 
ideal  entertainment  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  “daft.”  It 
is  certainly  the  most  popular  resort  of  the  young,  the  poor  and 
the  feeble-minded — for  all  of  whom  one  may  feel  affection  or 
compassion,  while  regretting  that  these  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  now  doing  so  much  to  set  the  intellectual  standard 
of  our  amusements.  But  abuse  of  the  cinema  is  vieux  jeu.  One 
thing  about  it,  however,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  com- 
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mented  upon.  Mr.  O’Connor  gives  us  sixty-seven  reasons  for 
rejecting  films,  but  one  looks  in  vain  in  his  Report  for  even  a 
shadowy  reference  to  the  real  reason  why  the  film  theatre  main- 
tains  its  hold  on  the  public.  Let  the  cinema  managers  dispense  ' 
with  their  orchestras,  and  then  see  if  the  pictures  are  such  a  I 
paying  proposition.  It  has  been  tried  once  or  twice,  but  never 
without  disastrous  results.  Whether  the  film  magnates  acknow- 
ledge  it  or  not,  the  music  at  these  shows  is  really  creating  the 
only  atmosphere  in  which  the  “silent  drama”  could  be  tolerated. 
The  eye  absolutely  refuses  to  be  strained  for  long  while  the  ear 
is  starved ;  but  if  that  organ  is  well  catered  for,  the  other  can 
be  more  easily  coaxed  into  putting  up  with  a  mass  of  irrelevan- 
cies.  A  few  years  ago  much  stress  used  to  be  laid  on  appropriate 
music  for  the  pictures.  But  it  is  found  now  that  the  incongruity 
of  the  scene  on  the  screen  with  the  tune  on  the  band  is  no 
effective  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  The  film  villam 
may  be  attempting  (“  with  due  restraint  ”)  a  criminal  assault  on 
the  heroine  to  the  accompaniment  of  Beethoven’s  Adagio 
Pathetique,  or  the  hero  may  be  shown  with  his  head  dangerously 
near  a  circular  saw  (without  “gruesome  details”)  while  they 
are  playing  Schubert’s  “Unfinished  Symphony,”  and  no  one  will 
be  heard  complaining  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  orchestral 
selections.  The  cynical  might  more  conceivably  object  to  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  film.  But  cynics  and  cinemas,  of  course, 
make  the  most  incongruous  mixture  of  all,  and  what  the  one 
says  about  the  other  may  not  be  regarded  as  “evidence.”  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  the  managers  of  these  places  are 
experiencing  continuous  trouble  with  the  musicians.  Can  it  be 
that  they  have  a  fairly  shrewd  suspicion  that  it  is  their  con¬ 
tributions,  after  all,  and  not  the  flickering  shadows  of  the  screen, 
which  are  playing  the  larger  part  in  the  cinema’s  success?  This 
much,  in  any  case,  is  true.  The  picture  theatre  has  undoubtedly 
helped  to  popularise  good  music,  and  to  that  extent  at  least  its 
existence  is  not  entirely  baneful.  It  is  even  darkly  hinted  that 
it  numbers  among  its  frequenters  a  considerable  crowd  who  go 
simply  to  shut  their  eyes  and  listen  to  the  orchestra  or  organ. 
The  sole  virtue  of  the  silent  drama  to  them  is  that  it  is  silent. 
If  such  characters  only  spoke  the  kind  of  language  that  is  printed 

on  the  screen  - !  But  then  even  Mr.  O’Connor  might  not 

find  it  so  easy  to  be  “conciliatory  and  reasonable.” 

Bertram  Clayton. 


dostoyevski  as  seen  by  his  daughter. 
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The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dostoyevaki’s  birth  falls  on 
October  30th  next.  In  normal  times  the  centenary  would  have 
been  celebrated  as  a  great  literary  festival.  In  particular,  it 
would  have  witnessed  the  publication  of  many  writings  throwing 
fresh  light  on  the  novelist’s  personaUty  and  work.  It  had  already 
been  decided  to  publish  the  documents  about  him  preserved  in 
the  Historical  Museum  at  Moscow.  His  widow’  proposed  to 
print  the  diaries  she  kept  when,  as  a  professional  stenographer, 
she  was  taking  down  The  Gamester  from  his  dictation,  and 
during  their  honeymoon  wanderings  in  Germany,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  Their  daughter,  Liuboff  Feodorovna,  had  planned  a 
biography,  to  contain  many  intimate  details  of  her  father’s  life 
hitherto  known  only  to  the  family  circle. 

Moreover,  the  centenary  celebrations  would  have  found  Dosto-, 
yevski  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Great  as  w’as  his  reputation 
in  his  own  country  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881 ,  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  steadily  ever  since.  A  plebiscite  among  reading 
Eussians  would  almost  certainly  place  him  at  the  head  of  all 
their  literary  geniuses.  The  Revolution  has  added  to  his  literary 
laurels  those  of  a  political  prophet  of  unusual  foresight  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  of  his  passages  seem 
to  have  foreshadowed  w’hat  has  happened  in  Russia  during  the 
past  three  years.  Even  the  opportunist  development  of  the 
Bolshevist  leaders  is  foretold  in  the  system  of  the  “  long-eared  ” 
Shigalyoff  {The  Demons),  w’ho,  “taking  unqualified  freedom  as 
his  starting-point,  finishes  up  wdth  unqualified  despotism.’’  True, 
the  passages  referred  to  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  prophetic  gift. 
They  are  just  as  easily  explicable  from  Dostoyevski’s  mere  know¬ 
ledge  of  Russian  mentality  and  of  the  forces  by  which  it  was 
being  influenced  in  his  day.  For  none  of  the  theories  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  which  Russia  is  now  the  battle-ground  is  as  new  as  is 
generally  supposed  in  Western  Europe.  All  were  actively  at 
work  beneath  the  surface  W’hen  Dostoyevski  was  writing,  and,  as 
apolitical  “malefactor’’  who  was  reprieved  on  the  very  scaffold, 
he  was  naturally  familiar  with  them. 

Professor  Masaryk’s  stupendous  book,  the  most  searching 
analysis  of  Russian  thought  yet  made,  is  both  a  proof  of  the  age 
of  those  ideas  and  the  most  striking  of  foreign  testimonies  to 
Dostoyevski’s  greatness.  Two  massive  volumes  of  this  work  are 
already  in  print,  but  the  Czecho-Slovakian  President  offers  them 
merely  as  a  prologue  to  his  main  treatise,  which  is  to  deal  with 
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the  personality  of  Dostoyevski.  Meanwhile,  he  prepares  us  for  I  i 
what  he  has  in  mind  by  the  statements  that  “the  study  of  Dosto.  I  1 
yevski  will  lay  bare  to  us  the  soul  of  the  modern  Russian,”  that  r 
“Dostoyevski  is  the  great  analyser  of  the  Russian  Revolution"  I  i 
and  that  “the  problem  of  the  Revolution  is  the  Russian  problem!”  !  ^  ( 
Among  foreigners  who  have  contrasted  his  books,  not,  like  Pro-  i  i 
fessor  Masaryk,  with  the  rest  of  Russian  literature,  but  with  the  *  '  1 
best  literature  of  their  ow’n  languages,  Dostoyevski’s  reputation  *,  ( 
is  equally  high,  if  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  Many  critical  ll  f 
readers  in  both  England  and  Germany — of  other  countries  I  i  i 
cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge — give  either  Crime  and  ;  ii  < 
Punishment  or  The  Brothers  Karamazoff  the  first  place  among  jfj  ] 
the  w’orld’s  novels.  It  is  a  peculiar  tribute  to  the  author’s  gifts  j|j  1 
that  some  should  prefer  the  one  and  some  the  other,  for  it  proves  I  ’ 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  not  a  “one-book  man.”  I* 

Thus,  but  for  the  war  and  its  sequelee,  the  Dostoyevski  cen-  | 
tenary  would  have  had  a  very  wdde  and  fervent  celebration.  But  ||j 
what  are  the  actual  prospects?  For  three  years  it  has  been  j 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  outside  Russia  a  complete  edition  I 
of  Dostoyevski  in  the  original  tongue.  Two  years’  search  in  ' 
London  brought  to  light  only  a  chance  copy  of  Podrostok  (The 
Adolescent),  and  advertisement  in  the  Press  of  the  German 
second-hand  book  trade  yielded  no  result  whatever.  Recently  a 
Russian  firm  in  Berlin  has  begun  the  republication  of  his  books,  [ii 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  are  all  available,  and  in  the  T 
meantime  the  foreigner  who  wishes  to  read  the  original  text  is  1 
dependent  on  the  very  few  public  libraries  where  Russian  works  I 
are  obtainable.  This  is  a  curious  state  of  things  on  the  eve  of  I 
the  centenary.  Still  stranger  is  it  that  Dostoyevski’s  daughter  j  i 
should  have  written  the  projected  life  of  her  father  in  French  | ! 
as  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  and  should  have  published  it  for  the  I 
first  time  in  German.  Though  perhaps  it  is  misleading  to  speak  | 
of  this  book  as  if  it  were  a  fulfilment  of  the  authoress’s  original  I 
programme.  She  implies  in  her  preface  that  the  necessity  of  |i 
earning  a  livelihood — her  entire  fortune  being  in  the  fxiwer  of  t 
the  Bolsheviks — was  her  immediate  incentive,  and  the  biography  ! 
is  frankly  written  for  the  foreigner,  since  it  contains  explanations 
of  many  ordinary  Russian  usages.  Up  to  the  present  three 
separate  editions  have  appeared — two  in  German  (one  of  these 
at  Zurich)  and  the  other  in  Dutch.  A  Czech  edition  is  on  its  ] 
way,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  French  and  Danish  ■ 
translations.  At  the  moment  of  w^riting  a  definite  agreement  | 
for  an  English  edition  has  not  been  arrived  at.  The  authoress 
tells  me  that  it  is  her  hope  to  wwite  a  separate  life  for  her  com¬ 
patriots  in  their  own  language,  so  that  the  Russians  may  very 
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y  well  be  the  last  to  receive  this  impoi^tant  message  about  their 
I  favourite  novelist. 

I  The  biography  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  in  its  merits  and 
1  its  defects.  The  authoress  is  a  woman  of  strong  feelings, 
I  emphatic  view’s  and  theoretic  individuality.  Some  of  her  state¬ 
ments  will  rouse  anger,  and  others  will  start  endless  controversy. 
She  is  much  more  outspoken  than  is  usual  in  biographies  by 
!  children,  and  some  devotees  may  be  shocked  by  her  frank  admis- 
i  sion  of  her  father’s  human  w’eaknesses.  To  the  rest  of  the  family 
she  is  merciless,  to  some  members  of  it  almost  savage.  How¬ 
ever,  the  book  certainly  throws  much  fresh  light  on  its  subject. 
Better,  perhaps,  than  all  the  remaining  Dostoyevski  literature 
taken  together,  it  explains  how  the  novelist  came  to  be  what  he 
I  was  and  elucidates  the  most  puzzling  features  of  his  writings. 
I  In  particular,  it  shows  the  links  which  connected  his  own  life 
with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  his  novels.  In  it  we  see 

•1 

how  largely  he  drew  his  materials  from  actual  experience,  and 
how  he  worked  upon  them.  Much  of  this  was,  of  course,  already 
known.  It  was,  for  instance,  obvious  that  Prince  Myshkin’s 
description  (in  The  Idiot)  of  the  feelings  of  a  condemned  man 
I  0^  his  way  to  the  scaffold  w  as  based  on  what  Dostoyevski  w’ent 
i  through  in  the  gruesome  comedy  which  culminated  in  the  reprieve 
!  of  the  “Petrashevtsy  ”  at  the  moment  when  the  rifles  w’ere 
I  actually  levelled  at  their  breasts.  Nor  could  there  be  any  doubt 
}  that  From  the!  House  of  the  Dead  w^as  substantially  a  narrative 
;  of  his  own  life  as  a  convict  in  Siberia.  His  daughter,  however, 
■  reveals  facts  hitherto  known  only  to  the  family  which  are  also 
1  more  or  less  faithfully  echoed  in  the  novels. 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  authoress’s  picture  of  the 
I  Dostoyevski  family  is  not  a  cheerful  or  an  edifying  one.  It  is, 

1  indeed,  not  unlike  one  of  his  novels.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
I  many  of  the  leading  characters  are  common  to  both.  Foreign 
readers  often  object  that  none  of  Dostoyevski’s  characters  are 
I  “normal,”  and  that  can  certainly  be  said  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  taken.  His  daughter  says  that  the  family  was 
I  “very  peculiar,”  but  “peculiarity”  would  be  an  exceedingly  mild 
term  to  characterise  some  of  the  people  she  presents  to  us.  The 
j  whole  family  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  impregnated  with 
j  neurasthenia,  drunkenness,  avarice,  prodigality,  mendicancy,  and 
I  other  symptoms  of  degeneracy.  The  novelist’s  father,  who  was 
a  military  surgeon,  is  painted  for  us  as  a  thinly-varnished  bar¬ 
barian.  He  talks  French  to  his  wife,  and  manages  to  maintain 
an  outward  show  of  decency  and  dignity,  but  beneath  the  surface 
1'  a  mean,  drunken  and  suspicious  tyrant,  w’ho  allows  his  sons 
neither  freedom  nor  pocket-money  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seven- 
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teen,  searches  nightly  under  his  daughters’  beds  for  concealed 
lovers,  and  treats  his  peasants  so  cruelly  that  at  last  they  take 
their  revenge  by  smothering  him  with  carriage  cushions  while  he 
is  on  a  journey.  In  the  novelist,  the  family  curse  took  the  form 
of  epilepsy,  from  which  he  suffered  during  a  great  part  of  hie 
life,  besides  showing  itself  in  less  serious  ways.  His  elder 
brother,  Mihail,  died  prematurely  because  “his  health,  weakened 
by  drinking,  could  not  resist”  disease.  Nikolai,  the  younger 
brother,  “thought  only  of  his  bottle,”  and  “all  his  life  was  a 
burden  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.”  His  sister  Varvara  was  ' 
miserly  to  madness.  Left  a  rich  widow,  she  preferred  to  sit 
through  the  winter  in  furs  and  live  on  bread  and  milk  rather  than 
spend  money  on  fuel  for  heating  and  cooking.  In  the  end  she 
was  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth  which  she  was  believed 
to  have  hoarded  in  her  dwelling.  Mere  lack  of  moral  balance 
was  most  conspicuous  among  the  Dostoyevskis.  Though  the 
novelist  “  worked  like  a  nigger  ”  to  pay  the.  debts  and  keep  the 
family  of  his  brother  Mihail,  the  latter’s  children  “took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  live  at  their  uncle’s  expense," 
and  “laughed  at  him  behind  his  back  and  deceived  him.”  The 
relatives  whom  he  was  supporting  or  assisting  schemed  to  pr^-. 
vent  his  second  marriage,  and,  w’hen  they  failed  in  this,  did  thejc 
best  to  wreck  it.  A  sordid  squabble  over  the  division  of  a  legac; 
“poisoned  the  lives  of  all  the  Dostoyevskis.”  * 

Outside  the  circle  of  his  blood  relations,  we  find  Dostoyeisld 
surrounded  by  people  of  even  more  bewildering  “peculiarity.” 
His  first  wife,  Maria  Dmitreyevna,  was  the  widow  of  an  officer 
of  the  regiment  in  which  Dostoyevski  had  to  serve  as  a  ranker 
after  he  had  finished  his  term  as  a  convict,  and  the  daughter  of 
one  of  Napoleon’s  Mamelukes  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  This  “capricious,  lazy  and  ambitious 
woman  ”  lured  Dostoyevski  into  marriage  by  complaints  of  her 
poverty  and  threats  of  suicide.  The  night  before  their  wedding 
she  spent  with  a  lover,  a  young  tutor,  who  afterwards  clung  to 
their  heels  till  the  development  of  her  consumption  robbed  her 
of  her  physical  charms.  When  he  had  abandoned  her  she  con¬ 
temptuously,  and  “with  the  most  refined  cruelty,”  made  a  full 
confession  to  her  husband,  telling  him  that  “she  could  never 
love  a  man  who  had  done  four  years’  hard  labour  in  the  society 
of  thieves  and  murderers.”  The  biography  is  specially  bitter 
against  Pavel  Issayeff,  this  woman’s  son  by  her  first  husband, 
who  seems  to  have  been  another  of  the  perpetual  trials  and 
burdens  of  Dostoyevski ’s  life. 

It  was  while  he  w^as  still  smarting  under  Maria  Dmitreyevna’s 
cynical  and  brutal  infidelity  that  Dostoyevski  met  the  fascinating 
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i  but  feather-brained  “Pauline  N.”  He  was  then  the  idol  of  the 
j  Petersburg  students,  at  whose  literary  evenings  he  occasionally 
f  read  passages  from  his  works.  Pauline  was  the  daughter  of 
[  wealthy  provincial  parents,  but  lived  in  the  capital,  attending 
courses  at  the  university,  and  joining  frenetically  in  every 
revolutionary  agitation  and  action,  whether  political  or  moral. 
At  that  date  free  love  was  the  fashion  among  the  revolutionary 
youth  of  Russia,  and  Pauline,  we  are  told,  “passed  in  the  service 
:  of  Venus  from  one  student  to  another,  believing  that  she  was 
;  thereby  promoting  European  civilisation.’’  Embracing  with 
:  fervour  every  modish  enthusiasm,  she  drove  worship  of  Dosto¬ 
yevski  to  the  point  of  writing  him  a  love-letter.  As  ignorant 
I  of  her  antecedents  as  he  had  been  of  Maria  Dmitreyevna’s  African 
descent,  and  knowing  that  in  a  few  months  the  death  of  his 
unprincipled  wife  would  set  him  free,  Dostoyevski  decided  to 
many  Pauline,  and  agreed  to  travel  Europe  with  her  on  an 
anticipatory  honeymoon.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure  pressing 
business  arose  to  keep  him  back,  and  she  set  out  alone  for  Paris, 
where  she  was  to  await  his  arrival.  A  fortnight  later  she  wTote 
him  that  “all  was  over’’  between  them,  as  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  Frenchman.  The  distracted  Dostoyevski  hurried  to  Paris 
I  “like  a  madman,’’  but  only  to  be  told  by  Pauline  that  “as  she 
had  surrendered  herself  voluntarily  she  was  free  to  withdraw  her 
favour.”  After  some  months  of  effort  to  forget  his  chagrin  in 
j  travel,  Dostoyevski  returned  to  Petersburg.  There  he  received 
letters  from  Pauline  imploring  him  to  join  her  in  Paris,  as  her 
Frenchman  had  deserted  her,  and  threatening  suicide  unless  he 
agreed.  Yielding  to  these  importunities,  Dostoyevski  once  more 
made  the  journey  to  Paris.  There  was  a  melodramatic  scene, 
in  which  Pauline  brandished  a  new  knife  which  she  had  bought 
to  kill  the  faithless  Frenchman,  and  the  issue  of  it  all  was  that 
she  and  Dostoyevski  went  off  for  a  tour  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that,  after  the  death  of  Maria 
Dmitreyevna,  nothing  came  of  the  marriage  project.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  the  breach  between  the  lovers  took  place  on 
Pauline’s  initiative. 

Pauline  made  one  more  characteristic  appearance  in  the  drama 
of  Dostoyevski’s  life.  One  day  he  was  sitting  alone  at  home 
when  a  lady,  who  refused  her  name,  insisted  on  seeing  him.  He 
allowed  her  to  be  shown  in,  and,  believing  her  to  be  a  stranger, 
asked  what  he  could  do  for  her.  With  much  histrionic  play,  she 
insisted  that  he  must  recognise  her.  As,  however,  he  failed  to 
do  so,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  irritably  protested  against  his  time 
being  wasted.  Only  when  she  had  left  the  room  in  tragic  silence 
did  it  gradually  dawn  on  him  that  she  was  Pauline.  His  first 
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thought  then  was  that,  under  the  sting  of  a  supposed  insult  she 
would  probably  try  to  murder  his  children,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  they  should  not  leave  the  house  so  long  as  she  might  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Clearly  Pauline  was  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
“peculiarity.” 

But,  naturally,  the  chief  interest  and  value  of  the  book  lie  in 
w’hat  the  authoress  has  to  say  about  her  father  himself,  and  she 
has  at  any  rate  painted  a  lifelike  portrait.  The  Dostoyevski  of 
her  pages  is  not  the  cold  abstraction  of  so  many  biographies  of 
the  great,  but  a  very  real  man,  with  all  those  imperfections, 
contradictions  and  unexpectednesses  which  make  his  fictive 
characters  incredible  to  one  class  of  readers  and  convincing  to 
another.  Whether  or  not  we  have  here  the  true  Dostoyevski,  we 
have  at  least  a  human  figure  breathing  our  common  air. 


It  was  stated  above  that  the  book  w’ould  give  rise  to  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  most  challengeable  feature  of  it  is  the  classification 
of  Dostoyevski’s  character.  After  he  passed  over  from  the 
“  Occidentalists  ”  to  the  “  Orientalists  ” — his  daughter  ascribes  the 
change  to  his  close  association  in  Siberia  with  the  outcasts  of  the 
nation — Dostoyevski  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  by  a  large 
class  of  his  compatriots  as  the  most  Russian  of  all  Russians,  as 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
country.  His  daughter,  however,  will  have  it  that  he  was  no 
Russian  at  all,  and  that  nearly  everything  distinguished  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  him  had  a  non-Slav  origin.  This  idea  is  evidently  the 
result  of  an  ardent  discipleship  to  the  racial  theories  of  Gobineau. 
The  family,  it  appears,  originated  in  Lithuania,  and  took  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Dostoyevo,  near  Pinsk,  w’here  their 
estates  were  situated.  Only  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  they 
migrate  to  the  Ukraine  and  exchange  Catholicism  for  Greek 
Orthodoxy.  But  the  Lithuanians  w^ere  “strongly  Normanised” 
by  the  hardy  adventurers  from  Scandinavia  who  settled  among 
them  and  became  their  ruling  caste.  Consequently,  to  his 
daughter,  Dostoyevski  is  alternately  a  Norman  and  a  Lithuanian, 
and  only  exceptionally  and  wdth  great  qualifications  a  Russian. 
Thus  she  writes  :  “  My  father’s  character  was  a  true  Norman 
character — very  upright,  straightforward,  open  and  daring." 
Again  :  “His  Norman  ancestors  bequeathed  him  an  enormous 
moral  force,  which  is  seldom  found  in  Russians.”  Even  more 
debatable  ground  is  trodden  by  the  authoress  when  she  explains 
his  “mediaeval  views”  by  the  influence  on  his  progenitors  of  the 
knights  of  the  German  Order,  with  “their  idea  of  the  State  and 
the  family,”  and  his  ftlcility  in  learning  French  to  the  training 
those  progenitors  received  in'  the  Latin  schools  of  the  Jesuits. 
These  theories  run  all  through  the  book.  Dostoyevski’s  realism. 
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we  are  told,  was  “an  inheritance  from  his  Normanised  fore¬ 
fathers.”  When  he  left  his  Moscow  home  for  the  first  time,  to 
join  the  Military  Engineering  School  at  Petersburg,  he  was  over¬ 
come  by  “Lithuanian  shyness.”  Elsewhere  we  hear  that  “all 
his  life  he  was  the  Lithuanian  nobleman,”  though  there  is  also 
mention  of  a  probable  struggle  in  his  veins  “between  the  Norman 
world  of  his  paternal  ancestors  and  the  Mongolian”  of  his 
maternal.  On  the  next  page,  how’ever,  he  is  “this  bashful 
Lithuanian.”  Only  when  we  are  well  into  the  book  do  we  find 
that,  though  “Lithuania  built  up  his  character  and  formed  his 
intellect,”  it  was  “Holy  Russia”  that  “gave  him  his  glorious 
talent,”  and  threw  in  “the  spark  of  his  great  genius”  which 
“kindled  the  faggots  piled  up  through  the  centuries.”  Yet  it  was 
“his  Norman  instinct”  which  taught  him  to  do  his  Siberian 
quarry  work  in  a  sporting  spirit ;  “  the  Lithuanian  idealism  of 
his  forefathers”  which  caused  his  attachment  to  the  sister  of 
Sonya  Kovalevskaya  after  the  delirious  episode  with  Pauline ; 
“the  Norman  strings  of  his  Lithuanian  heart  ”  which  made  him 
see  in  Englishwomen  the  perfection  of  feminine  beauty ;  his 
“Gothic  soul  ”  which  was  lost  in  admiration  of  Cologne  Cathedral ; 
and  "the  passionate  faith  of  the  Normans,  their  wonderful  clear¬ 
sightedness,”  which  charmed  Western  Europeans  in  his  writings. 
We  are  even  asked  to  believe  that  his  somewhat  cumbrous  and 
unpolished  style  resulted  from  his  ancestors’  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  language.  After  what  the  authoress  says  about  her 
father  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  her  speaking  of  Lev  Tolstoi 
as  “an  honest  German  colonist,”  or  to  be  informed  that  his  fame 
“is  based  upon  his  German  intellect.”  (She  says  that  the 
Tolstois  are  descended  from  a  German  immigrant  named  Dick, 
who  translated  his  patronymic,  which  means  “fat,”  into  the 
Russian  equivalent.) 

In  the  detailed  picture  of  Dostoyevski’s  everyday  home  life  are 
many  facts  which  will  be  fresh,  and  even  startling,  to  most  of 
his  readers.  To  those  who  know  him  only  through  his  work  it 
will  be  difficult  to  imagine  him  scenting  himself  every  morning 
with  eau  de  Cologne,  and  having  his  clothes  made  by  “the  best 
tailor  in  the  town  ”  even  at  a  time  “  when  he  was  still  poor.” 
His  own  daughter  “never  once  saw  him  in  dressing  gown  or 
slippers,”  for  before  he  faced  the  family  in  the  morning  he  was 
always  fastidiously  attired  in  clothes  carefully  brushed  by  him¬ 
self  and  immaculate  linen.  A  chance  spot  on  his  coat  had  to 
be  instantly  removed,  for  otherwise  it  disturbed  him  in  his  work. 
Similar  order  and  precision  were  necessary  in  his  study.  If 
visitors  dislocated  the  furniture,  he  restored  every  piece  to  its  proper 
place  before  he  settled  down  again.  On  his  writing  table  papers, 
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books,  letters,  and  cigarette  box  all  had  their  consecrated  posi- 
tions,  and  if  anything  was  displaced  his  equanimity  was  upset 
A  like  rigidity  of  habit  ruled  his  daily  walks  when  at  Starays 
Russa,  the  summer  residence  of  the  family,  in  the  Novgorod 
Government.  Every  day  he  left  the  house  at  the  same  hour  and 
followed  the  same  route.  Most  of  his  work  was  done  at  night 
.by  the  light  of  two  candles — he  did  not  like  lamps.  Usually  he 
wrote  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  all  the  while  smoking  heavih 
and  occasionally  refreshing  himself  with  very  strong  tea.  A  great 
lover  of  sweetmeats,  he  also  kept  in  a  drawer  of  his  bookcase  a 
box  of  confectionery  of  the  best  quality,  which  he  made  a  point 
of  buying  himself.  He  slept  in  his  study  on  a  sofa,  beneath  a 
photograph  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
ideal  of  w’omanhood. 

Dostoyevski’s  nocturnal  routine  was  not,  as  hardly  need  be 
said,  the  result  of  a  dry  and  habitual  temperament.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  the  necessary  corollary  of  his  practice  of  never 
refusing  to  see  the  visitors  who  called  in  large  numbers  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  We  see  him  keeping  open  house  as  a  bountiful 
host,  and  sallying  out  for  prodigal  purchases  of  hors  d’ceutra 
and  dessert  whenever  specially  honoured  guests  were  to  sit  at 
his  board.  He  found  time  to  dance  quadrilles  with  his  children, 
and  April  1st  was  the  only  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  told  a  lie. 
In  general,  he  was  as  disorderly  in  the  spending  of  money  as  he 
was  orderly  in  the  making  of  it.  He  “spent  all  he  had  in  hl» 
pocket,  without  asking  himself  how  he  should  live  through  the 
morrow.”  When  travelling,  even  in  his  impecunious  days,  he  took 
the  best  rooms  at  the  best  hotels.  The  “  fabulous  ”  gratuities 
which  he  scattered  among  menials  “  made  my  poor  mother  rage,” 
and  he  gave  to  every  beggar  who  crossed  his  path.  This  reck¬ 
less  generosity  soon  became  known  wherever  he  was,  and  the 
same  set  of  mendicants  took  daily  toll  of  his  pocket  as  he  pursued 
his  regular  afternoon  walks.  Of  this  he  was  quite  unaware,  foi 
he  was  usually  so  sunk  in  thought  that  he  did  not  even  see  the 
friends  who  greeted  him  as  he  passed.  So  complete  was  his 
absorption  that  one  day  his  wife  passed  herself  off  on  him  as  a 
beggar  woman.  Disguising  herself  merely  wdth  an  old  cloth  flung 
over  her  head,  she  took  her  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  accosted 
him  on  his  way  with  the  words  :  “Kind  sir,  have  pity.  I  have 
a  sick  husband  and  two  little  children  to  provide  for.”  Dosto- 
yevski  failed  to  recognise  her,  though  he  looked  her  in  the  face, 
and  handed  her  alms. 

In  nearly  every  trait  of  his  character  and  convictions  there  were 
odd  contradictions.  Though  he  did  not  care  for  cards,  and  played 
only  to  oblige  visitors,  he  was  “passionately  ”  devoted  to  roulette. 
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Indeed,  his  third  journey  abroad  was  made  “almost  exclusively” 
in  order  to  gratify  this  partiality.  It  was  during  his  tour  with 
Pauline  that  roulette  first  got  a  real  grip  on  him,  and,  according 
to  his  daughter.  The  Gamester  is  substantially  a  narrative  of  this 
frip.  His  addiction  to  roulette  ceased  w^hen  he  was  about  fifty, 
and,  “like  his  passion  for  women,”  lasted  altogether  about  ten 
years. 

We  have  seen  his  punctilious  conformity  with  the  conventions 
of  dress,  but  when  received  by  the  Tsarevitch,  afterwards 
Alexander  III.,  and  the  Tsarevna,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in 
the  etiquette  of  the  Court,  assumed  the  initiative  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  and,  when  he  thought  it  had  lasted  long  enough,  stood 
up,  took  his  leave,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  his  back  to 
the  company.  Nor  did  he  ever  honour  the  custom,  universal 
in  Russia,  of  kissing  ladies’  handsT  “Men  who  kiss  women’s 
hands,”  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “regard  them  as  slaves,  and 
try  to  compensate  them  for  their  servitude  by  treating  them  as 
if  they  were  queens.”  In  his  books  irregular  unions  between 
men  and  women  are  treated  with  a  tolerance  disconcerting  to 
some  English  readers,  but  in  his  own  family  he  was  a  rigid 
moralist  on  this  point.  When  he  married  his  second  wife — who 
was,  it  is  true,  only  half  his  age — he  “  forbade  her  to  read  erotic 
books.”  He  “sobbed  like  a  child”  because  one  of  his  nieces 
started  housekeeping  with  a  man  of  science  w'ho  had  been 
deserted  by  his  wife,  and  he  never  forgave  the  step,  though  the 
union  lasted  till  it  w’^as  closed  by  death  twenty  years  later,  and 
I  was  generally  treated  by  Russian  society  as  if  it  had  been  an 
absolutely  regular  one. 

It  will  also  surprise  many  of  Dostoyevski’s  readers  to  hear  that 
he  was  very  superstitious.  He  consulted  card-layers,  and  was 
depressed  when  they  foretold  him  misfortune,  and  it  was  his 
custom  in  all  the  great  emergencies  of  his  life  to  open  the  Bible 
at  random  and  take  for  his  guidance  the  first  passage  that  met 
his  eye.  The  copy  he  used  for  this  purpose  was  given  him  as 
he  entered  Siberia  by  tw’o  Decabrists’  wives,  who  made  it  their 
practice  to  meet  all  the  political  convicts  and  furnish  them  with 
advice  and  money.  The  last  time  he  consulted  this  Bible  was 
on  his  death-bed,  a  few  hours  before  the  end.  He  found  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  his  fears,  and  said  to  his  wife  :  “You  see,  my 
hour  has  come.  I  must  die,” 

Even  in  his  memory  odd  contradictions  were  to  be  found.  We 
'  ave  seen  how  he  failed  to  recognise  Pauline,  and  when  he  was 
-iiortin”  the  birth  of  Liuboff  Feodorovna  to  the  Dresden  police, 
lie  found  it  quite  impossible  to  remember  her  mother’s  maiden 
■  ame.  Yet  he  never  forgot  the  names  of  his  favourite  characters 
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from  Scott  and  Dickens,  and  “spoke  of  them  as  if  they  were  hij 
intimate  friends.”  These  two  novelists  seem  to  have  been  the 
English  authors  whom  he  valued  most. 

Our  biographer  chides  the  “European  critics”  for  their  “error 
in  identifying  Dostoyevski  with  the  heroes  of  his  romances’’- 
but  surely  no  one  has  ever  supplied  so  much  material  in  support 
of  this  “error  ”  as  precisely  she  herself.  Indeed,  she  categorically 
admits,  in  another  part  of  her  book,  that  “the  resemblance  o( 
Dostoyevski  to  his  heroes  extends  to  the  minutest  details.”  She 
furnishes  abundant  illustrations  of  this  resemblance.  Thus: 
“The  character  of  Prince  Myshkin,  in  Thd  Idiot,  who  had  the 
gift  of  changing  enemies  into  friends,  is  the  true  character  o( 
Dostoyevski.”  The  “naive  and  chivalrous”  Prince  in  UncU't 
Dream  also  “recalls  the  character  of  my  father.”  Again  :  “When 
my  mother  wrote  down  The  'Gamester  in  shorthand,  she  km 
that  my  father  had  described  himself  in  it.”  We  are  told  to 
look  to  Dostoyevski  for  components  in  no  fewer  than  four  of  the 
leading  characters  in  The  Brothers  Karamazoff.  The  authoress 
writes  :  “I  believe  Alyosha  represents  my  father  as  a  youth." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  “family  tradition,”  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  Alyosha  theory,  that  Dostoyevski  put  “what 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been  at  twenty  ”  into  the  character 
of  Ivan  Karamazoff,  that  “Faust  and  Don  Juan  in  one  person," 
as  Professor  Masaryk  calls  him.  Moreover,  “a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  ”  to  the  novelist  is  to  be  found  in  Dmitri  Karamazofg 
“Schillerian  sentimentality  and  romanticism,”  and  in  his  “naivete 
in  his  relations  to  women.”  Finally,  w'e  have  in  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Staryets  Sosima  “all  the  essential  facts  of  l^sto- 
yevski’s  childhood.” 

Generally  speaking  The  Brothers  Karamazoff  is  the  book  in 
which  echoes  of  the  novelist’s  own  life  are  most  frequent.  His 
daughter  believes  that  he  had  his  own  father  in  view  when  h« 
drew  the  old  Karamazoff,  though  the  portrait  here  naturally  is 
not  an  exact  one.  She  sees  in  Katya,  Dmitri’s  fiancee,  a  like¬ 
ness  of  Anna  Krukovskaya  (Sonya  Kovalevskaya’s  sister),  to  whom 
Dostoyevski  was  at  one  time  engaged,  and  with  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  remained  on  terms  of  cordial  friendship,  though  she 
married  a  French  communist  and  committed  political  incendiarism 
on  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  at  Paris.  The  wayward  and 
bewitching  Grushenka  is,  apparently,  a  composite  creation.  At 
one  point  we  are  told  that  she  was  drawn  from  “a  young  pro¬ 
vincial”  at  Staraya  Russa.  Elsewhere  we  find  that,  like  Aglayi 
in  The  Idiot,  Lisa  in  The  Demons,  and  the  heroine  of  The  Game¬ 
ster,  she  was  more  or  less  a  portrait  of  the  volatile  Pauline.  The 
personality  of  Sosima — as  distinct,  presumably,  from  his  early 
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i  career  as  narrated  by  himself — was  taken  from  the  Staryets 
Amvrossi  of  the  Optina  Pustina  Monastery,  a  great  seat  of  Ortho¬ 
dox  learning  near  Moscow,  to  which  Dostoyevski  made  a  special 
pilgrimage  before  beginning  The  Brothers  Karamazoff ;  and  the 
!  words  of  Fathers  Paissi  and  Yossif  only  give  in  “  literary  form  ” 
I  what  the  novelist  heard  from  the  monks  attendant  on  the 
■  Staryets.  Even  the  minor  characters  in  the  book,  such  as  the 
provision  dealer  Plotnikolf,  from  whom  Dmitri  bought  the 
materials  for  his  carousal  at  Mokroye,  and  the  two  coachmen, 
,  Andrei  and  Timofei,  are  taken  from  originals  at  Staraya  Eussa. 
;i  Finally,  “the  house  of  old  Karamazoff  is  our  country  house  with 
-  but  little  alteration.” 

With  the  authoress’s  political  views  we  are  not  concerned  here. 
Their  nature  may,  however,  be  indicated  by  the  prophecy  that 
^  "the  Russian  muzhik  is  on  the  point  of  erecting  a  vast  Eastern 
Empire,”  and  is  preserving  Bolshevism  only  as  “a  scarecrow 
to  keep  old  Europe  at  a  distance  and  prevent  it  from  meddling 
with  his  affairs  or  opposing  obstacles  to  the  building  of  his 
I  national  edifice.”  When  the  scarecrow  has  played  its  part,  says 
■.  the  authoress,  it  will  be  smashed  to  pieces,  and  “the  astonished 
I  Europeans  will  see  the  rise  of  a  new  Russian  Empire,  much 
i mightier  and  more  firmly  established  than  the  old  one.” 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 


“GREAT  SHIPS  OR  - A  FOOTNOTE  TO  THE  I ' 

TIMES  CORRESPONDENCE. 

; 

hj , 

It  is  no  bad  thing  that  the  Times  should  have  opened  its  columns  ij 
to  the  discussion  which  ha^  been  continued  for  several  weeks  P 

past  under  the  heading  “Great  Ships  or  - ?”  The  subject  i 

raises  issues  of  some  technical  complexity,  but  it  is  all  to  the  f J  i 
good  that  the  nation  should  maintain  its  interest  in  the  future  o( 
the  Fleet.  Since  this  is  a  democracy,  the  Government  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  the  Admiralty  responsible  for  interpreting  its  i  ' 
naval  policy,  must  be  supported,  in  complete  sympathy,  by  the  \ 
electors  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  defence  f 
of  a  widely  scattered  Empire  which  can  be  protected  adequately  i 
only  by  sea  power  in  one  form  or  another.  The  discussion  has  f 
not  only  called  forth  a  large  number  of  interesting  letters,  but  | 
it  has  shed  fresh  light,  so  far  as  the  average  man  is  con- |l 
cerned,  on  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  war.  The  Admiralty  is 
the  keeper  of  the  nation’s  secrets  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  j 
advisedly  remained  dumb.  The  recent  correspondence  must  ’ 
therefore  be  studied  in  the  knowledge  that  the  issues  raised  have  i  ; 
been  under  consideration  by  the  naval  authorities  for  twootl 
three  years,  and  that  they  are  now  being  examined  by  the  I 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  in  the  light  of  our  own  financial  | 
position,  the  progress  of  ph'ysical  science,  and  the  new  inter-  [  i 
national  situation.  < 

The  controversy  as  to  the  future  of  the  capital  ship  dates  back  'M  < 
to  the  remarkable  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  which  ’  I 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  June  5th,  1914 — two  months  before  the  ^  1 
opening  of  the  war.  He  had  already  established  a  world-wide ;  1 
reputation  as  a  specialist  in  gunnery,  and  had  shown  that  he  c 
possessed  a  virile  and  original  mind,  caring  nothing  for  the  con-  t 
ventions  of  his  profession,  or  even  for  the  views  of  his  contem-  a 
poraries.  When  this  officer,  whose  name  was  known  in  con-  t 
nection  with  gunnery,  proclaimed  that  in  his  opinion  the  battle-  t 
ship — the  vessel  carrying  great  guns — was  dead,  and  that  tb  ji 
submarine  was  the  ship  of  the  future,  the  denouement  vd  \t 
dramatic.  Apart  from  technicalities,  of  which  the  public  con"  it 
profess  to  know’  little,  the  incursion  of  the  great  gunnery  exp*  |e 
into  the  columns  of  the  Times  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  ov«  |  o 
the  type  of  ship  which  he  more  than  any  man  had  made  1 1 
effective,  tickled  the  humorous  faculties  of  men  and  women.  ; 
“Here,  indeed,”  they  declared,  “is  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment  j“ 
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!  He  has  just  succeeded,  in  face  of  considerable  opposition,  in 
'  reforming  the  gunnery  methods  of  the  Fleet,  and  now  he 
i  announces  that  the  day  of  the  great  gunship  is  over !  ”  It  is  the 
!  controversy  which  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  letter  raised  over  six  years 
I  ago  which  has  now  been  reopened  in  the  light  of  the  varied 
I  experiences  of  the  war. 

1  In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  discussion,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  back  to  the  original  declaration  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  June  5th,  1914.  Sir  Percy  Scott 
t  defined  the  functions  of  “vessels  of  war,”  and  declared  that  they 
I  were  as  follows  : — 

Defensively : — 

1.  To  attack  ships  that  come  to  bombard  our  ports. 

2.  To  attack  ships  that  come  to  blockade  us. 

3.  To  attack  ships  convoying  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

5.  To  attack  ships  interfering  with  our  commerce. 

Offensively : — 

1.  To  bombard  an  enemy’s  ports. 

2.  To  blockade  an  enemy. 

3.  To  convoy  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  the  enemy’s  fleet. 

5.  To  attack  the  enemy’s  commerce. 

He  contended  that  the  submarine  had  rendered  the  first,  second 
and  third  functions  impossible,  “as  wo  man-of-war  ynll  dare  to 
come  even  in  sight  of  a  coast  which  is  adequately  protected  by 
M  submarines  ^ ;  the  functions  of  a  battleship  as  regards  1,  2  and  3, 
both  defensively  and  offensively,  have  disappeared.*’  As  to  the 
fourth  function  of  a  battleship — to  attack  an  enemy’s  fleet — 
Sir  Percy  Scott  remarked  that  ’'there  will  be  no  fleet  to  attack, 
as  it  will  not  be  safe  for  a  fleet  to  put  to  sea.'*  He  explained  that 
this  had  been  demonstrated  in  all  recent  manoeuvres  both  at  home 
[  and  abroad  where  submarines  had  been  employed,  and  he  held 
f  that  the  demonstration  should  have  made  the  country  realise 
[  that,  since  submarines  had  arrived,  battleships  were  of  no 
[[use  either  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes.  In  the  light  of 
I  [these  opinions,  he  contended  that  the  construction  of  any  more 

■  battleships  in  1914,  the  Navy  Estimates  of  that  spring  having 

■  made  provision  for  laying  down  four  of  them,  would  be  a  misuse 
I  of  public  money.  Finally,  Sir  Percy  Scott  turned  to  the  func- 
[tionof  “vessels  of  war”  to  attack  ships  interfering  with  our 

I  (1)  The  italics  in  quotations  from  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  letter  have  been  inserted 
i  merely  in  order  to  emphasise  salient  passages  and  assist  the  reader. 
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commerce  or  to  attack  the  enemy’s  commerce.  In  this  con. 
nection,  he  observed  : — 

"  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Italy  must  pass  through  the  narrow  Straiti 
of  Gibraltar  to  get  at  our  commerce. 

"  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  well  equipped  with  aeroplanes  to  obsme  i 
the  enemy’s  movements,  and  submarines  to  attack  him,  would  make  egress  1 
from  the  Mediterranean  very  difficult.  | 

“  Spain  and  Portugal  have  ports  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and  could  interfere 
with  our  commerce,  but  war  with  those  countries  seems  very  improbable  and 
they  are  not  very  far  from  Gibraltar. 

“  Prance,  from  Brest,  could  harass  our  commerce,  but  if  homeward-bound 
ships  gave  that  port  a  wide  berth,  and  signalled  by  wireless  if  they  were 
attacked,  fast  cruisers  and  submarines  from  Plymouth  could  bo  very  soon  on 
the  spot. 

“  Russia  and  Germany  are  very  badly  placed  for  interfering  with  our  com. 
merce;  to  get  to  the  Atlantic,  they  must  either  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Chaimel,  or  pass  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  even  if  they  get  out  they  have 
nowhere  to  coal. 

“  America  could  attack  our  commerce,  but  they  would  have  a  long  way  to 
come. 

”  If  by  submarines  we  close  egress  from  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  commerce  can  be  much  interfered  Avith. 

**  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  submarines  and  aeroplanes  could  not 
stop  egress  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  a  fleet  would  steam  through  at 
night.  With  aeroplanes  that  would  report  the  approach  of  a  fleet,  and  30  or 
40  invisible  submarines  in  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  trying  to  pass 
through  them  at  night  would  be  a  very  risky  operation.” 

Before  the  war  opened,  therefore.  Sir  Percy  Scott,  casting  to 
the  winds  all  the  theories  upon  which  the  British  Fleet  and  every 
other  fleet  has  been  constructed,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  day  of  •the  battleship  had  passed.  In  the  latter  ^xArtion  of 
his  letter  he  discussed,  in  general  terms,  the  future  of  the  battle¬ 
ship  as  well  as  the  fast  cruiser  : — 

”  Submarines  and  aeroplanes  have  entirely  revolutionued  naval  warfare;  nii 
fleet  can  hide  itself  from  the  aeroplane  eye,  and  the  submarine  can  delime 
deadly  attack  even  in  broad  daylight. 

”  Under  these  circumstances,  I  can  see  no  use  for  battleships  and  very 
little  chance  of  much  employment  for  fast  cruisers.  The  Navy  will  be  entirely 
changed;  naval  officers  will  no  longer  live  on  the  sea,  but  cither  above  itot 
under  it,  and  the  strain  on  their  system  and  nerves  will  be  so  great  th»t» 
very  lengthy  period  of  service  will  not  be  advisable ;  it  will  bo  a  Navy  of 
youth,  for  we  shall  require  nothing  but  boldness  and  daring. 

*'  In  war  time  the  scouting  aeroplanes  will  always  be  high  above  on  the 
look-out,  and  the  submarine  in  constant  readiness,  as  are  the  engines  at  e 
fire  station.  If  an  enemy  is  sighted,  the  gong  sounds,  and  the  leash  of  • 
flotilla  of  submarines  w’ill  bo  slipped.  Whether  it  be  night  or  day,  fine  or 
rough,  they  must  go  out  to  search  for  their  enemy;  if  they  find  her  she  is 
doomed,  and  they  give  no  quarter;  they  cannot  board  her  and  take  her  as  i 
prize,  as  in  the  olden  days;  they  only  wait  till  she  sinks,  then  they  retum 
home  without  even  knowing  the  number  of  human  beings  that  they  have  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
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••  Wilt  any  baitlcship  expose  herself  to  such  a  dead  certainty  of  destruction  f 
I  $ay,  No. 

“  Not  only  is  the  open  sea  unsafe;  a  battleship  is  not  immune  from  attack 
even  in  a  closed  harbour,  for  the  so-called  protecting  boom  at  the  entrance 
can  easily  be  blown  up.  With  a  flotilla  of  submarines  commtmded  by 
dashin"  young  officers,  of  whom  we  have  plenty,  I  would  undertake  to  get 
through  any  boom  into  any  harbour,  and  to  sink  or  materially  damage  all  the 
ships  in  that  harbour. 

"  If  a  battleship  is  not  safe  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  what  is 
the  use  of  a  battleship?  ” 


Finally,  Sir  Percy  Scott  dealt  with  objections  which  might  be 
raised  to  his  revolutionary  ideas,  and  proceeded  to  visualise  the 
probable  course  which  war  by  sea  would  take  : — 

"  It  has  been  argued  to  mo  that  if  a  foreign  Power  destroys  our  submarines, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  his  Dreadnoughts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  submarines  are  difficult  to  destroy,  because  it 
is  difficult  to  attack  what  you  cannot  see.  A  Power  that  sends  out  ships  to 
look  for  and  destroy  submarines  will  be  courting  disaster;  the  submarine  when 
in  the  water  must  be  kept  away  from,  not  looked  for. 

’*  Submarines  will  be  hauled  up  on  land,  with  arrangements  for  instantly 
launching  them  when  required;  they  can  only  be  attacked  by  airships 
dropping  bombs  on  them. 

“  What  we  require  is  an  enormous  fleet  of  submarines,  airships,  and  aero¬ 
planes,  and  a  few  fast  cruisers,  provided  we  can  find  a  place  to  keep  them  in 
safety  during  war  time. 

"  It  has  been  argued  to  me  that  our  enemy  would  seize  some  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  get  some  fast  cruisers  there,  with  plenty  of  coal,  and  from  this  island 
prey  on  our  commerce.  This  is  ridiculous;  the  moment  we  hesir  of  it  we  send 
a  flotilla  of  submarines  towed  by  an  Atlantic  liner;  she  drops  them  just  when 
in  sight  of  the  island,  and  then  she  brings  them  back  to  England  when  they 
have  sunk  everything  they  found  at  the  island. 

"  If  we  go  to  war  with  a  country  that  is  within  striking  distance  of  sub¬ 
marines,  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  country  will  at  once  lock  up  their  Dread¬ 
noughts  in  some  safe  harbour;  we  shall  do  the  same;  their  aeroplanes  and 
airships  will  fly  over  our  country;  they  will  know  exactly  where  our  ships  are, 
and  their  submarines  will  come  over  and  destroy  anything  and  everything  that 
they  can  get  at. 

"  We  shall,  of  course,  do  the  same,  but  an  island  with  many  harbours  and 
much  shipping  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  if  the  enemy  has  submarines.’’ 


It  is  apparent  that  in  some  respects  Sir  Percy  Scott  w’as  right. 
Contemporary  naval  opinion,  as  the  subsequent  correspondence 
disclosed,  had  not  fully  realised  the  potentialities  of  the  sub¬ 
marine.  That  is  true  of  British  naval  officers  as  w’ell  as  of  foreign 
naval  officers,  not  excluding  those  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  According  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Naval  Annual — 
1914— we  w'ere  building  on  the  eve  of  the  war  only  twenty  sub¬ 
marines;  France,  tw'enty-three  ;  Russia,  eighteen  ;  and  Italy,  four ; 
while  Germany  had  in  hand  only  twelve  and  Austria-Hungary 
four.  The  submarine  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  vulnerable 
vessel  (which  it  certainly  remains)  to  be  accompanied  to  sea  by 
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a  “mother  ship,”  in  order  that  it  might  be  “nursed.”  Not  a  few 
grievous  disasters  had  occurred  during  the  evolution  of  the  sub¬ 
marine.  The  Germans,  led  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  who  had 
made  his  name  as  a  torpedo  officer,  had  for  a  long  time  regarded 
the  submarine  with  contempt,  and  only  after  considerable  delav 
had  begun  to  create  a  flotilla.  The  Germans  had  been  far  behind 
the  French  and  Americans  in  adopting  the  submarine,  and 
did  not  undertake  the  building  of  submarines  until  the  British 
Admiralty  had  completed  several  vessels.  In  June,  1914,  Sir 
Percy  Scott  could  claim  that  he  stood  out  practically  alone  among 
senior  officers  of  the  Navy  in  recognising  the  influence  which  the 
submarine  w'ould  exercise  on  strategy  and  tactics,  but  his  awaken¬ 
ing,  even  if  it  had  been  shared  by  the  Admiralty,  came  too  late 
to  influence  our  naval  policy.  Within  two  months  the  war  clouds 
burst  and  the  struggle  opened  which  was  to  last  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1918. 

In  studying  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  pre-war  theories  in  the  light  of 
the  war,  it  is  important  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  submarine  in  its  legitimate  sphere,  attacking  “vessels 
of  war,”  and  the  submarine  as  it  was  used  by  the  Germans  for 
the  campaign  against  ships  of  commerce.  The  idea  that  any 
Power  would  use  these  craft  against  merchantmen  was  not 
seriously  entertained  by  anybody.  When  later  on  the  Germans 
adopted  this  course,  what  was  their  excuse?  They  pleaded  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  throw  submarines  into  the  struggle 
by  what  they  alleged  to  be  the  illegal  character  of  the  blockade 
enforced  by  the  British  Fleet — in  other  words,  by  surface  vesselt. 
On  March  7th,  1915,  the  Cunard  liner,  Lusitania,  was  sunk  off 
the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  without  warning,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  1,200  men,  women  and  children  were  sent  to  their  graves. 
It  w'as  the  blockade  of  Germany  by  the  battleships,  cruisers  and 
destroyers  under  the  British  flags  which,  it  was  alleged,  forced  the 
Imperial  Government  to  attack  defenceless  merchant  vessels  with 
submarines,  and  thus,  as  events  were  to  show,  to  seal  the  doom 
of  the  German  Empire. 

A  merchant  vessel  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  man-of-war  except 
that  both  float  and  both  are  propelled  through  the  water.  A 
man-of-war  is  constructed  for  offensive  purposes,  and,  since  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  it  will  encounter  enemy  men-of-war, 
it  is  protected  by  armour ;  in  a  battleship  armour  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  the  displacement  and  the  armament  absorbs 
another  one-sixth  of  the  displacement,  so  that  half  the  weight 
of  a  battleship  represents  its  defensive  and  offensive  powers,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  defended  against  the  forces  of  Nature.  The 
merchant  vessel,  on  the  contrary,  is  offenceless  and  defenceless; 
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it  is  built  to  carry  the  largest  practicable  weight  of  passengers  or 
cargo,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  to  be 
defended  only  against  the  forces  of  Nature.  The  merchant  ship 
is  without  defence  against  the  conflict  of  violence  organised  by 
man,  and  so  is  the  crew.  In  the  Eevolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Wars  a  large  number  of  vessels  vrere  armed  to  enable  them  to 
protect  themselves  against  frigates  or  other  ships  of  war,  but 
that  custom  had  long  since  passed  into  desuetude  before  the  Great 
War  opened.  And  then  came  the  plea  by  Germany  that,  owing 
to  the  blockade  which  our  battleships,  cruisers  and  other  surface 
craft  were  exercising  upon  her  economic  life,  she  was  compelled 
to  employ  the  submarine  in  attacking  defenceless  ships  of  com¬ 
merce.  What  the  world  thought  of  that  development  was 
revealed  in  the  Note  which  President  Wilson  addressed  to  the 
German  Government  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  It 
summarises  the  permanent  objections  to  such  a  campaign,  but 
space  permits  of  quotation  being  made  of  only  one  passage  : — 

"  It  (the  United  States  Government)  .  .  .  assumes  .  .  .  that  the  Imperial 
Government  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  the  rule  that  the  lives  of  non-com¬ 
batants,  whether  they  be  of  neutral  citizenship  or  citizens  of  one  of  the 
’i  nations  at  war,  caimot  lawfully  or  rightly  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  capture 
"j  or  destruction  of  unarmed  merchantmen,  and  recognise  also,  as  all  other 

!  nations  do,  the  obligation  to  take  the  usual  precaution  of  visit  and  search 
to  ascertain  whether  a  suspected  merchantman  is,  in  fact,  of  belligerent 
nationality,  or  is,  in  fact,  carrying  contraband  under  a  neutral  flag. 

“  The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


Imperial  German  Government  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  the  fact  that 
the  objection  to  their  present  method  of  attack  against  the  trade  of  their 
enemies  lies  in  the  practical  impossibility  of  employing  submarines  in  the 
destruction  of  commerce  without  disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness,  reason, 
justice,  and  humanity  which  all  modern  opinion  regards  as  imperative.  It 
is  practically  impossible  for  oflBcers  of  submarines  to  visit  a  merchantman 
at  sea  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
them  to  make  a  prize  of  her,  and  if  they  cannot  put  a  prize  crew  on  board, 
they  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  crew  and  all  on  board  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small  boats. 

“These  facts,  it  is  understood,  the  Imperial  German  Government  frankly 
admits.  We  are  informed  that,  in  the  instances  of  which  we  have  spoken,* 
time  enough  for  even  that  poor  measure  of  safety  was  not  given,  and  in  the 
last  two  of  the  cases  cited,  not  so  much  as  a  warning  was  received.  Mani¬ 
festly,  submarines  cannot  be  used  against  merchantmen,  as  the  last  few 
weeks  have  shown,  without  an  inevitable  violation  of  many  sacred  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity.” 

As  a  result  of  the  submarine  campaign,  15,000,000  tons  of 
merchant  tonnage  under  the  flags  of  Allied  and  neutral  nations 
were  lost.  The  British  mercantile  marine  was  deprived  of  up¬ 
wards  of  9,000,000  tons,  and  15,000  officers  and  men  were  sent  to 
uncharted  graves.  The  submarine  had  so  recently  appeared  on 
(1)  The  sinking  of  the  Falaba,  Cushing,  Qul flight,  and  Lusitania. 
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the  horizon  as  a  practica'ble  vessel  of  war  that  none  of  the  nav^  I  ] 
authorities  of  the  world  had  studied  sufficiently  the  measures 
which  could  be  adopted  for  mastering  it.  The  British  naval  r  < 
authorities  were,  if  anything,  rather  better  prepared  than  other  rl 
Admiralties.  But  during  the  early  months  of  the  campaign  the  [|  i 
enemy  submarines  had  things  very  much  their  own  way.  It  was  j| 
not,  indeed,  until  Viscount  Jellicoe  became  First  Sea  Lord,  ll 
towards  the  close  of  1916,^  that  much  progress  was  made  in  f. 
countering  the  submarine  campaign.  He  brought  with  him  from  I 
the  Grand  Fleet  a  number  of  experienced  officers,  and  created  a  f 
new  department  to  deal  with  the  problem  which  the  enemy  had  ^ 
presented  for  solution.  We  can  judge  from  Admiral  Sims’  war  !  5 
book,  The  Victory  at  Sea,  the  character  of  the  situation  which 
existed  during  the  early  months  of  Lord  Jellicoe’ s  tenure  of  office  | 
before  the  counter-measures  he  was  initiating  had  become  effec-  ^ 
tive,  for  they  involved  building  and  equipping  many  small  craft;  t 
the  losses  of  tonnage  had  been  steadily  mounting  up,  and  we  were  | 
confronted  with  the  greatest  crisis  w’e  or  our  forefathers  had  f 
experienced.  In  the  month  of  April,  1917,  516,394  tons  of  ; 


British  merchant  shipping,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  | 
under  Allied  and  neutral  flags,  were  sunk  by  submarine,  and  i 
nearly  a  thousand  defenceless  men  of  our  race  w’ere  killed.  “It  r 
is  not  too  much  to  say,”  Admiral  Sims  has  remarked,  “that  at  I 
this  moment  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  rested  chiefly  upon  | 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  shoulders.”  I 

But  the  initiative  and  patience  of  this  officer.  Admiral  Sir  i 
Alexander  Duff  and  others,  w’orking  in  association  w  ith  scientists,  ! 
were  already  beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  doom  of  the  sub-  ) 
marine  was  assured.  A  vast  organisation,  a  new  and  splendidly  j 
equipped  auxiliary  fleet,  was  getting  to  work  to  do  what  Sir  Percy  . 
Scott  had  said  was  impracticable — to  look  for  and  destroy  sub-  . 
marines.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  the  Germans  had  taken  us  by  I 
surprise,  and  their  losses  of  submarines  were  so  small  that  it  1 
seemed  as  though  they  might  succeed  in  starving  us  out.  But 
Admiral  Jellicoe’s  organisation  was  soon  to  produce  results;  in 
1914  only  one  submarine  was  sunk  each  month ;  in  1915  the 
average  rose  to  1*5,  and  then  to  2  in  the  following  year;  in  1911 
it  leapt  up  to  5’5 ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  w^ar  it  reached  an 
average  of  7  per  month,  though  even  then  the  counter-measures 
of  the  Admiralty  fell  short  of  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  have  been  attained  if  the  w'ar  had  lasted  a  few  more  months. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  toll  of  submarines  sunk,  mainly  by  surface 
craft,  exceeded  200  by  the  time  the  Armistice  was  signed.  Almost 
all  these  vessels  went  down  with  all  on  board,  officers  and  men 
(1)  The  first  merchant  vessel,  the  Qlitra,  was  sunk  in  October,  1914. 
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y  meeting  death  in  conditions  of  indescribable  horror.  The  German 
I  ofl&cial  world  attempted  by  a  policy  of  secrecy  to  prevent  news 
of  the  increasing  losses  reaching  the  ears  of  officers  and  men  from 
among  whom  volunteers  for  the  submarine  service  had  hitherto 
been  drawn.  The  news,  however,  leaked  out ;  volunteers  ceased 
to  come  forward ;  and  then  compulsory  measures  were  adopted. 
These  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  naval  mutiny.  It  proved  impos- 
sible  to  man  the  new  submarines  which  were  then  being  fitted 
T;  for  sea ;  the  revolt  of  officers  and  men,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
I  grew  apace ;  and  when,  just  before  the  Armistice,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  High  Sea  Fleet  should  put  to  sea  to  meet  the  Grand 
Fleet — consisting  of  surface  vessels,  not  submarines — an  over¬ 
whelming  mutiny  occurred  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
I  Gemian  Government  and  other  events  with  which  everyone  is 
■  now  familiar.  The  submarine,  harassed  by  British  surface  craft, 
proved  not  the  salvation  but  the  downfall  of  Germany,  and  Ger- 
:  many’s  fate  stands  on  record  as  a  warning  to  other  countries. 

In  the  knowledge  of  these  happenings.  Sir  Percy  Scott  can 
claim  that  he  exercised  greater  pre-vision  than  many  of  the  critics 
who  fell  upon  him  in  June,  1914 ;  but  let  it  be  added  also  that 
the  submarine  which  he  championed  was  eventually  mastered, 
:  and  that  it  torpedoed,  not  the  British,  but  the  German  Empire. 

So  much  for  the  employment  of  submarines  against  commerce. 
I  If  any  country  in  future  wishes  to  commit  hari-kari,  it  has  only  to 
go  to  Germany  for  advice,  and  it  will  receive  an  infallible  recipe. 
But  for  the  German  submarine,  the  United  States  would  probably 
not  have  intervened  in  the  war,  wdth  the  result  that  no  American 
troops  would  have  appeared  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  at  the 
?  moment  of  the  Allies’  greatest  distress. 

I  It  is  not  unprofitable  to  turn  from  this  aspect  of  the  contro- 
i  versy  as  to  the  potentialities  of  the  submarine  to  the  other.  Has 
the  submarine  rendered  the  battleship  useless,  as  Sir  Percy  Scott 
has  suggested?  He  claimed  that  the  submarine  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  “tt  toill  not  hd  safe  for  a  fleet  to  put  to  sea,''  and  he 
i  also  declared  that  “wo  fleet  can  hide  itself  from  the  aeroplane  eye, 
and  the  submarine  can  deliver  a  deadly  attack  even  in  broad 
I  daylight."  On  those  assumptions  he  declared  that  “he  could 
see  no  use  for  battleships,  and  very  little  chance  of  much  employ- 
|;  ment  for  fast  cruisers.”  Those  prophetic  statements  can  now  be 
I  tested  by  the  actualities  of  war.  Was  it  unsafe  for  the  Grand 
I  Fleet  to  put  to  sea?  We  know  it  was  an  extremely  risky  pro- 
ceeding  for  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  to  put  to  sea,  but  the 
enemy  feared  not  our  submarines,  but  our  surface  ships — capital 
f  ships,  light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  So  far  as  the  Grand  Fleet 
I  was  concerned,  after  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by  the  appear- 
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ance  of  enemy  submarines  cruising  independently  had  passed  of  I  ! 
and  suitable  counter-measures  had  been  devised,  officers  and  men  ! 
became  contemptuous  of  submarines,  so  little  did  they  fear  them  i 
A  chart  was  prepared  some  time  ago  showing  the  track  of  the  [  ■ 
fleet-flagship  between  the  opening  of  the  war  and  its  close,  j  ?  ^ 
It  is  regrettable  that  it  cannot  be  reproduced ,  but  reduced  as  it  j 
would  have  to  be  to  about  one-twentieth  of  its  size  to  be  included  ! 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  ,  the  thin  lines  indicating  the  courses  |  | 
of  the  fleet-flagship,  and  therefore  of  the  other  capital  ships  of  I  ( 
the  Grand  Fleet,  would  be  brought  so  close  together  that  the  ( 
upper  part  of  the  North  Sea  would  be  almost  completely  blotted  i  , 
out.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  courses  during  “zig-  | 
zagging,”  tactical  exercises,  firing  practice,  etc.,  the  fleet-flag-  k*  , 
ship  Iron  Duke  between  August  4th,  1914,  and  February  15ti  |  j 
1917,  when  she  w^as  relieved  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  steamed  44,680  3  , 
miles.  The  whole  Grand  Fleet — capital  ships,  cruisers  and  f 
destroyers — covered  at  least  as  great  a  distance  in  that  period,  and  | 
some  of  them  a  great  deal  more.  Another  track  chart  indicates  [ 
the  courses  steamed  by  the  battle-cruiser  New  Zealand,  and  it  | 
is  even  more  impressive  than  that  of  the  fleet-flagship.  It  is  a  I 
moderate  estimate  to  state  that,  during  the  cruises  from  the  | 
opening  of  the  war  to  its  close,  every  capital  ship  in  the  Grjmd  I 
Fleet  steamed  a  distance  equal  to  three  or  four  times  round  the  1 1 
globe.  Far  from  the  Grand  Fleet  accepting  the  dictum  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  go  to  sea,  it  flaunted  its  strength  month  after  month  ^ 
in  waters  in  which  German  submarines  were  most  active.  From 
first  to  last  no  enemy  submarine  hit  a  capital  ship,  much  less 
sank  her.  Towards  the  close  of  the  struggle,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  Germans  had  plenty  of  submarines,  the  best  that  could 
be  built,  and  yet  no  injury  was  done  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  In  I 
spite  of  all  the  enemy  could  do,  it  maintained  its  strict  blockade,  * 
much  as  the  British  Fleet  did  in  the  Napoleonic  War  under  ' 
Nelson  and  his  “band  of  brothers”;  but,  of  course,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  enemy’s  ports.  ^  For  a  period  of  over  two  years  ; 
Nelson  supported  the  blockade  off  Toulon,  and  other  admirals  j 
w’atched  other  French  ports  in  patience.  As  w’as  the  case  in  i 
the  Great  War  which  has  just  closed,  month  after  month  passed  i 
during  which  it  might  have  been  asked  :  “  What  is  the  use  of  the 
battleship?”  No  one,  how’ever,  asked  that  question. 

Nelson  and  his  companions  refused  to  fight  in  the  enemy’s 
waters,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  baits  which  were  offered,  though 
there  were  then  no  submarines  or  aeroplanes.  The  Grand  Fleet, 
on  the  contrary,  invaded  the  enemy’s  waters  time  and  again,  and 
hence  occurred  the  Action  in  the  Bight  and  the  Dogger  Bank 
incident.  The  Battle  of  Jutland,  occurring  nearly  two  years  after 
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the  war  opened — when  the  enemy  had  had  time  to  strengthen  his 
flotillas— was  fought  within  easy  range  of  German  submarines, 
but  they  exercised  no  influence  on  the  action.  When  it  is  asked, 
What  is  the  use  of  the  battleship?  the  question  may  be  answered 
by  making  another  inquiry  :  What  would  have  happened  to  us  if 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  had  been  a  German  victory,  and  if  the 
capital  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  been  sunk  ?  Is  it  imagined 
that  in  those  circumstances  we  could  have  continued  the  war? 
Or,  again,  how  should  we  have  fared  if,  after  the  Battle  of 
Coronel,  Lord  Fisher,  on  becoming  First  Sea  Lord,  determined  to 
avenge  that  defeat,  had  found  that  he  had  at  his  command  no 
battle-cruisers?  Admiral  von  Spee’s  ships  would  have  continued 
unmolested  their  depredations  on  British  ocean-borne  commerce 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Atlantic,  and  we  could  have  done  nothing 
to  interfere  with  them.  For  the  surface  ship  must,  for  technical 
reasons,  always  be  swifter  than  the  submersible  ship,  which 
means  that  the  former  has  the  advantage  of  superior  speed.  If 
we  had  relied  upon  submarines  to  avenge  Coronel,  von  Spee 
would  have  been  little  inconvenienced ;  whenever  they  appeared, 
he  would  have  eluded  them. 

The  prophecy  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  a  fleet  to  put  to  sea 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  war.  It  is  true  that  submarines  sank 
battleships — the  Formidable  in  the  Channel,  and  other  older 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  character  of  these  successes 
and  the  influence  which  they  should  exert  upon  constructional 
policy  cannot  be  estimated  by  “  the  man  in  the  street  ”  until  he 
knows  more  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  attacks  took  place. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vessels  were  slow,  and  speed  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  submarine ;  in  the  second  place,  they  were  not 
"zigzagging  ”  after  the  manner  adopted  by  the  capital  ships  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  when  in  submarine-infested  waters ;  in  the  third 
place,  they  had  not  been  provided  with  adequate  destroyer 
screens ;  and,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  these 
vessels  were  in  all  cases  handled  with  seamanlike  ability.  More 
light  must  be  thrown  on  the  sinking  of  these  old  vessels  before 
judgment  can  be  passed. 

What  influence  did  aircraft  exercise  on  the  functions  of  the 
capital  ships  during  the  war?  The  vessels  of  the  British  Fleet 
were  distributed  along  the  east  coast  of  England  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes.  Divisions  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  were  based  upon  Scapa  Flow,  Cromarty,  and  Eosyth ; 
Sir  Reginald  Tyrwhitt  had  a  considerable  force  at  Harwich ;  the 
patrol  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  had  as  its  bases  Dover  and  Dunkirk, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  there  was  a  battle  force  anchored 
in  the  Swin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  As  we  know,  the 
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Germans  had  plenty  of  aircraft,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of 
directional  wireless  and  other  means  for  regulating  their  move¬ 
ments  over  our  coast.  In  these  circumstances,  what  damage  did 
our  men-of-war  suffer?  During  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years, 
the  injury  which  was  done  to  the  British  Fleet  by  aircraft  of  all 
descriptions  was  practically  nil.  On  the  only  occasion  of  first- 
class  importance  on  which  the  Germans  relied  upon  aircraft,  even 
for  purposes  of  reconnaissance,  they  failed  them.  ...  At  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  as  Admiral  Scheer  has  recorded,  he  placed  his 
confidence  in  submarines  and  airships  giving  him  early  intelli- 
gence  of  the  movements  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  Days  in  advance 
he  had  sent  out  his  U-boats,  some  of  them  to  take  station  facing 
Scapa  Flow,  one  to  watch  off  Moray  Firth,  a  large  number  to 
mount  guard  off  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  several  off  the  Humber. 
Five  airships  were  dispatched  to  search  for  the  Grand  Fleet  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  surprised.  The  submarines 
gave  Admiral  Scheer  no  word  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  airships  “took  no  part  in  the  battle 
that  so  soon  was  to  follow,  neither  did  they  see  anything  of  their 
own  main  fleet  nor  of  the  enemy,  nor  hear  anything  of  the  battle.” 

When  we  are  told  of  the  wonderful  things  which  aircraft 
will  do,  we  can  only  test  the  prophecy  by  recent  events. 
The  Germans  were  well  prepared,  possessing  Zeppelins,  aero¬ 
planes  and  seaplanes,  and,  so  far  as  the  war  at  sea  was  concerned, 
they  proved  of  little  value  for  purposes  of  reconnaissance  and 
of  no  value  as  destructive  agents  directed  against  our  men-of-war. 
They,  no  more  than  the  submarines,  did  not  render  the  Grand 
Fleet  unsafe  when  in  harbour,  though  all  its  bases  were  within 
limited  striking  distance,  and  they  did  not  injure  our  men-of-war, 
though  many  of  our  vessels  penetrated  into  German  waters,  at 
first  without  even  anti-aircraft  guns.  When  we  are  told  of 
torpedo-dropping  aeroplanes  and  other  devices  developed  after  the 
war,  the  public  is  forced,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  their 
proved  capabilities,  to  have  confidence  that  the  Admiralty,  under 
so  young  and  energetic  a  First  Sea  Lord  as  Earl  Beatty,  will 
not  close  its  eyes  to  any  menace  to  the  capital  ship  which  they 
may  hold.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  hit  from  the  air  a  vessel 
steaming  at  tw^enty  to  thirty  knots  on  a  zigzag  course,  particularly 
if  the  ship  be  armed  with  anti-aircraft  guns,  w'arning  the  aero¬ 
plane  not  to  come  too  near. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  what  is  the  consensus  of  naval 

opinion  on  the  controversy  “Great  Ships  or - ?  ’’  The  heading 

of  the  correspondence  in  the  Times  is  misleading,  because  there 
are  little  gunships  as  well  as  big  gunships,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  alternative  to  the  great  ship  of  existing  types  is  the 
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submarine  begs  the  question.  The  real  controversy  lies  between 
the  gun,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  torpedo,  on  the  other.  When 
the  war  opened  a  considerable  body  of  naval  oflScers  believed  that 
the  Germans  might  prove  to  have  been  correct  in  attaching 
to  the  torpedo  a  higher  value  than  we  had  done.  They  had 
restricted  the  size  of  their  guns  in  battleships,  battle-cruisers, 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers  in  order  to  develop  the  torpedo 
armament.  That  was  the  deliberate  policy  pursued  by  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  hiinself  a  tovpedo  enthusiast,  during  the 
whole  period  when  he  was  the  dictator  of  German  naval  con¬ 
struction.  Under  the  influence  of  Lord  Fisher,  we,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  continued  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  big  gun.  Who  was  right? 
Need  the  question  be  asked  in  view  of  the  events  which  occurred 
at  sea.  In  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  at  the  Dogger  Bank  Action, 
when  Admiral  Sir  Dovelon  Sturdee  met  von  Spee  off  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  when  the  Grand  Fleet  confronted  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  off  Jutland,  it  was  the  big,  high-pow’ered  guns  of  the  British 
ships  which  triumphed,  and  not  the  German  torpedo.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  torpedo  nearly  always 
failed,  whether  discharged  from  cruiser,  destroyer  or  submarine ; 
the  proportion  of  hits  was  very  small.  From  the  opening  of  the 
war  to  its  close,  the  Germans  were  afraid  not  of  our  torpedoes, 
but  of  the  bigger  guns  which  were  mounted  in  the  British  men- 
of-war.  Lord  Fisher  lived  to  see  his  policy  vindicated,  and 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  in 
placing  reliance  upon  the  torpedo  in  preference  to  the  big  gun 
he  had  made  a  further  contribution  to  the  downfall  of  the 
German  Empire. 

On  this  question  of  the  value  of  the  big  gun  or  the  torpedo, 
there  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  officers,  young  and  old,  who  served  at  sea.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  impressed  by 
the  value  of  the  big  gun,  is  convinced  that  the  capital  ship  is 
not  dead.  When  w'e  speak  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  respect, 
reference  is  made,  not  to  a  number  of  old  fossils  straitlaced  in 
conventions,  but  to  the  distinguished  group  of  young  officers, 
fresh  from  the  sea,  who  are  now  serving  either  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  or  of  the  Naval  Staff.  They  are  not 
theorists,  but,  from  Lord  Beatty  himself  downwards,  professional 
men  who  have  had  practical  war  experience  of  the  gun  and  the 
torpedo,  of  the  capital  ship  and  of  the  submarine.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  current  financial  year  the 
First  Lord  remarked  : — 

"  We  have  been  told  in  some  quarters  that  the  day  of  the  capital  ship  is 
oTer.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  not  the  view  of  my 
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naval  advisers  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  it  is  not  the  view,  so  far  sg  l  f 
can  find  out,  of  any  other  great  naval  country.  .  .  .  My  naval  advisers  are  I 
satisfied  that  the  big  ship,  if  you  unhappily  ever  came  to  war,  would  prove  V 
again,  as  it  has  proved  before,  to  be  the  predominant  factor  in  naval  warfare  I 
and  that  in-  the  end  the  weight  of  metal  would  tell,  and  that  therefore  the  T 
big  ship  must,  at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come,  be  preserved  as  an  | 
important  part  of  our  naval  equipment. ' '  {3 

What  is  the  opinion  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Viscount  Jellicoe,  I 
the  first  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  afterwards  | 
First  Sea  Lord  during  the  period  when  it  looked  as  though  the  I 
submarine  campaign  against  defenceless  merchantmen  might  f 
bring  us  to  our  knees  ?  In  his  latest  book,  Cmis  0/ the  Nacoi  [ 
War,  Lord  Jellicoe  discusses  the  two  types  of  ships  by  which  ]'■ 
the  vessels  of  the  British  Navy  might  be  opposed  in  any  future  \\ 
contest,  and,  after  urging  that  “it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  \ 
a  position  of  superiority  in  all  the  weapons  by  which  their  safety  I 
may  be  endangered,”  he  declares  that  the  w'ar  has  shown  how  I 
to  ensure  safety  against  vessels  which  move  under  the  water  as  I 
well  as  against  vessels  which  move  on  the  surface.  Admiral  Sir  p 
Reginald  Bacon,  who  commanded  the  Dover  Patrol  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  war,  operating  his  vessels  within  short  range 
of  enemy  submarines  based  on  Flanders,  as  w'ell  as  of  his  air¬ 
craft,  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Lord  Jellicoe,  Lord  Beatty  and 
every  other  officer  who  served  at  sea.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  war,  says  :  “In  all  essentials  a 
naval  battle  is  a  fight  of  one  ship  against  another ;  the  decisive 
technical  factor  is  rather  the  concentration  of  force  in  the 
individual  ship  than  the  *  actual  number  of  ships.”  Admiral 
Scheer,  after  he  had  been  under  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  reported  to  the  Kaiser  | 
that  “the  large  war  vessel,  battleship  and  cruiser,  is  and  remains 
.  .  .  the  foundation  of  sea  power,  and  should  be  developed  by 
enlarging  the  calibre  of  the  guns,  increasing  the  speed,  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  armour  above  and  below  water.” 

To  the  limit  of  vision,  naval  power  will  be  created  round  the 
capital  ship.  That  is  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached 
by  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  as  well  as  by  the 
Admiralty  at  Tokyo.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  under 
construction  twenty-two  capital  ships  with  a  displacement  of 
854,600  tons,  on  which  they  are  spending  upw'ards  of 
£300,000,000.  Does  that  action  suggest  that  either  country  has 
lost  faith  in  the  big  gun  and  the  big  ship?  Japan  proposes  to 
lay  down  eight  more  capital  ships,  and  the  General  Navy  Board 
has  also  recently  urged  Congress  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
additional  battleships  and  battle-cruisers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge  among  those  who  follow  naval  developments 
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!  that  the  capital  ships  designed  since  the  opening  of  the  war  have 
been  rendered  immune  from  destruction  by  one,  two,  or  even 
three  torpedoes,  and  that  they  have  been  adequately  protected 
against  aerial  attack.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  agreement 
that  the  torpedo  remains  rather  the  weapon  of  menace  than  of 
actual  i^erformance.  In  other  words,  the  defensive  has  already 
countered  the  offensive,  and  the  capital  ship  survives,  with  its 
functions  much  what  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  there  is  talk  of  submersible  battleships.  The  idea  is 
!  attractive  to  those  who  know  little  of  the  mysteries  of  physical 
I  science  and  of  the  complexities  of  naval  design.  In  the  current 
issue  of  Brassey's  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual  this  matter  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Sir  George  Thurston,  one  of  the  leading  naval  archi- 
tects  of  this  country,  who  has  shown  that  he  is  not  lacking  in 
!  initiative  and  professional  courage,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  battle¬ 
cruiser  Kongo  which  was  built  shortly  before  the  war  at  the 
Vickers  Yard.  Sir  George  Thurston  has  no  faith  in  the  sub- 
'  mersible  battleship.  His  study  of  the  problems  of  design  well 
repays  examination  : — 

"It  is  practically  certain  that,  apart  from  its  questionable  value  as  an 
efficient  fighting  unit,  the  dimensions  of  an  unarmoured  submersible  with 
armament  and  speed  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  capital  ship  would  be  such 
that  even  the  most  advanced  naval  expert  would  hesitate  to  accept  responsi- 
j  bility  for  its  recommendation.  .  .  . 

j  “It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  capital 
I  ship  capable  of  withstanding  any  offensive  effort  that  might  be  opposed  to  it, 
but  speaking  from  a  long  practical  experience,  and  taking  into  account  the 
capital  vessels  of  the  present  day,  the  lessons  of  the  war,  and  the  possilility 
of  present-day  construction  and  enterprise,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  it  is 
;  possible  to  produce  a  capital  ship  that  would  withstand,  without  foundering, 
S  torpedo  attack,  that  would  at  ordinary  fighting  range  remain  in  action 
though  heavily  punished  with  gunfire,  that  would  have  her  main  and  auxiliary 
armament  and  her  directing  officers  and  staff  adequately  protected,  and  that 
would  have  a  chance  to  live  through  any  action,  however  severe." 

The  revelation  before  the  war  of  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott’s 
prophetic  vision  was  not  supported  by  events.  The  fact  that  that 
oflScer’s  theories  do  not  find  support  among  responsible  officers 
who  served  at  sea  may  suggest  merely  that  he  is- still  seeing 
beyond  the  range  of  things  accomplished  or  at  present  unaccom- 
plishable.  It  may  be  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  or  less  the 
capital  ship  will  be  doomed  and  that  Sir  Percy  Scott  will  be 
proved  to  have  been  a  prophet  before  his  time.  But  the  naval 
authorities  of  a  widely  distributed  Empire,  which  embracee  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  counts  over  440,000,000 
inhabitants,  mainly  dependent  upon  the  sea,  cannot  be  guided  by 
dreams  that  may  come  true  at  some  future  and  indefinite  date ; 
they  are  bound  to  base  their  policy  upon  the  recent  experiences  of 
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the  greatest  naval  war  which  has  ever  been  fought.  Those  ex¬ 
periences  prove  that  the  gun  is  still  in  the  ascendant  and  that 
the  torpedo,  whether  discharged  from  surface  craft  or  submarine 
is  still  a  weapon  on  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  whole 
controversy  has  now  been  remitted  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  which  will  issue  its  report  in  due  course.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  modern 
submarines  are  small  craft  which  cost  little  to  build  and  little 
to  maintain  with  crews.  In  relation  to  their  size,  speed,  radius 
of  action  and  offensive  and  defensive  pow'ers,  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  expensive  form  which  sea  power  can  take. 

The  Times,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the  relative  virtues  of 
the  capital  ship  and  the  submarine,  has  usefully  focussed  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  greatest  problem  which  now  confronts  the  people 
of  this  maritime  Empire — the  future  of  the  Fleet.  But  when  it 
is  asked,  “What  is  the  use  of  the  battleship?”  the  man  in  the 
street,  refusing  to  be  misled  by  the  temporary  success  of  German 
submarines  against  defenceless  merchant  ships,  may  well  reply 
by  inquiring,  “What  w’ould  have  happened  to  this  country  and 
the  British  Empire  if  the  battleships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  had  been 
sunk  off  Jutland?”  We  should  now  be  little  better  than  a 
German  colony  1 

The  Grand  Fleet  emerged  from  the  war  unweakened  by  sub¬ 
marine  or  aeroplane ;  it  blockaded  Germany  for  a  period  of  over 
four  and  a  half  years,  contrary  to  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  prophecy: 
it  supported  the  surface  cjaft  which  went  forth  to  look  for  and 
destroy  the  enemy’s  submarines,  with  the  result  that  over  two 
hundred  of  them  were  sunk.  The  submarine  was  defeated  by 
surface  craft,  and  we,  and  not  the  Germans,  won  the  war. 

The  battleship  of  exaggerated  displacement — like  the  vessels 
now  building  in  the  United  States — may  eventally  disappear,  but 
its  death  wriH  be  due  less  to  the  influence  of  submarine  or  aero¬ 
plane  than  to  its  colossal  cost,  anything  from  £8,000,000  to 
£9,000,000.  That  possibility,  however,  raises  other  and  wider 
issues.  Some  sort  of  capital  ship  will,  on  the  other  hand,  cer¬ 
tainly  remain  as  the  principal  unit  of  every  fleet.  What  its 
character  will  be  time  will  show. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  England  was  the  world’s 
manufacturer,  merchant,  shipper,  banker,  financier  and  engineer. 
This  country  mined  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  coal,  produced  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  iron  and  steel,  worked  up  two-t birds  of  the 
world’s  cotton,  and  possessed  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  shipping. 
Its  economic  supremacy  seemed  to  be  firmly  established  for  all 
time.  Richard  Cobden  triumphantly  proclaimed  that  England  was, 
and  ever  would  remain,  the  workshop  of  the  world.  England 
has  lost  her  former  supremacy  in  many  industries.  The  United 
States  alone  produce  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  iron  and 
steel  as  Great  Britain,  and  they  consume  twice  as  much  cotton 
as  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  measured  by  the  value 
of  its  productions,  the  British  cotton  industry,  which  specialises 
in  the  finer  makes,  is  still  superior  to  the  American  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  England’s  pre-eminence  is  limited  to  shipping  and  the 
coal  trade,  and  these  are  gravely  threatened  by  the  United  States. 
The  foreign  trade  in  coal  and  the  shipping  industry  are  intimately 
connected.  Ltet  us  take  note  of  their  inter-relation,  and  let  us 
study  the  danger  which  threatens  both  from  America. 

This  country  receives  from  abroad  gigantic  quantities  of  bulky 
goods,  such  as  grain  and  meat,  which  are  consumed  in  the 
country,  and  of  heavy  raw  materials,  such  as  ore,  timber,  cotton, 
wool,  etc.  The  manufactured  goods  which  England  exports  take 
up  very  little  space.  The  ships  w'hich  arrive  on  our  shores  laden 
with  food  and  raw  materials  would  go  back  almost  empty  were 
it  not  for  our  exports  of  coal.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  weight 
of  our  exports  used  to  consist  of  the  produce  of  our  mines.  Our 
coal  trade  enabled  our  ships  to  carry  full  loads  both  ways,  earning 
two  freights.  Our  export  trade  in  coal  has  greatly  decreased  since 
the  war.  If  it  should  disappear  altogether,  the  food  and  raw 
materials  brought  to  this  country  would  have  to  pay  freight  for 
two  journeys.  The  double  freight  would,  of  course,  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  food  which  we  require. 
Thus  their  cost  would  be  materially  enhanced  to  the  great  harm 
of  our  industries.  The  past  prosperity  of  our  merchant  marine 
has  partly  been  due  to  our  ability  to  produce  cheaply  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  of  every  kind,  including  ships.  The  disappearance 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  coal  might  cripple  our  manufacturing 
industries  and  among  them  our  great  shipbuilding  industry. 
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Besides,  it  might  be  fatal  to  our  merchant  marine,  which  would 
be  deprived  of  the  priceless  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain 
valuable  freights  both  from  and  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  coal  exported  from  this  country  is  not  only  a  most  precious 
ballast  to  our  ships,  but  it  is  an  export  commodity  of  the  highest 
value.  Coal  is  scarce  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  so  much 
needed  that  nations  will  readily  make  the  greatest  and  the  most 
valuable  concessions  to  those  who  are  able  to  supply  them  with 
it.  Besides,  the  value  of  coal  is  so  great  that  the  further  shrink¬ 
age  of  our  coal  export  trade  would  materially  affect  our  financial 
position.  Hitherto  we  have  exchanged  our  coal  against  food  and 
raw  material.  With  adequate  coal  exports  we  could  easily  pay 
the  interest  on  the  huge  debt  which  we  have  incurred  in  America 
in  the  course  of  the  war  and  pay  off  the  principal  as  well  within  I 
a  relatively  short  number  of  years.  The  continued  shrinkage 
and  the  eventual  disappearance  of  our  coal  export  trade  would 
be  disastrous,  not  only  to  our  industrial  position,  but  to  our 
finances  as  well. 

The  United  Kingdom,  though  rich  in  coal,  possesses  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  known  coal  of  the  world.  Her  share  of  the 
world’s  coal  is  only  about  one-fortieth.  By  far  the  largest  owner 
of  coal  is  the  American  Republic.  The  coal  store  of  England  and 
of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows,  according  to 
the  most  authoritative  data  available  : — 

Coal  resources  of  the  United  States  ...  8,838,657,000,000  tons. 

Coal  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom  ...  189,535,000,000  „ 

The  United  States  have  fully  twenty  times  as  much  coal  as 
this  country.  They  possess  half  the  known  coal  of  the  world, 
and  their  most  valuable  coalfield  lies  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  famous  Appalachian  coalfield  covers  an  area 
of  69,357  square  miles.  It  is,  therefore,  considerably  larger  than 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  It  stretches  from  Central 
Pennsylvania  to  Central  Alabama,  being  about  900  miles  long, 
and  rans  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  250  miles.  The  Appalachian  coalfield  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  543,172,900,000  tons  of  ^coal,  or  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  entire  store  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  of  very  high  quality.  It  contains  most 
excellent  coal  for  raising  steam  and  for  making  coke  for  metal¬ 
lurgical  purposes,  and  possesses  coal  extraordinarily  rich  in  all 
the  precious  by-products  used  by  the  chemist. 

Until  a  few  decades  ago  America  made  little  use  of  her  prolific 
coal  resources.  For  domestic  purposes,  wood  was  largely  em¬ 
ployed.  The  American  manufacturing  industries  were  small  and 
weak.  Until  recently  this  country  produced  more  coal  than  the 
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United  States.  Coal  production  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  at  an  extraordinarily  rapid  rate,  as  the  following  figures 


show : — 

1810  •  ... 

20  tons. 

1870  ... 

29,496,054  tons. 

1820  ... 

3,080  „ 

1880  ... 

63,822,830  ,, 

1830  ... 

285,779  „ 

1890  ... 

140,866,931  „ 

1840  ... 

1,848,249  ,, 

1900  ... 

240,789,310  „ 

1850  ... 

6,266,233  „ 

1910  ... 

447,853,909  „ 

1860  ... 

13,044,680  „ 

1917  ... 

640,729,680  „ 

Only  during  the  present  century  have  the  United  States  gone 
ahead  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1865  England  produced  four 
times  as  much  coal  as  the  United  States,  and  in  1880  more  than 
twice  as  much  coal  as  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  the  Americans  have  pursued  the  policy  of 
strict  protection  in  order  to  conquer  the  home  market  for  their 
industries.  They  gave  little  thought  to  the  export  trade  in  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  in  coal,  which  they  left  to  the  old-established 
traders  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  lately  the  Americans 
have  begun  developing  their  exports  of  manufactures  and  of  coal. 
The  coal  exj^rts  of  the  Eepublic  show  the  following  remarkable 


expansion  : — 

Exports  of 
Anthracite. 

Exports  of 
Bituminous  Goal. 

Average,  1896-1900 

...  1,468,856  tons. 

3,240,890  tons 

1905 

...  2,312,082  „ 

6,707,788  „ 

1910 

...  2,953,633  „ 

10,413,439  „ 

1913 

...  4,625,481  „ 

16,083,101  „ 

1918 

...  4,842,187  „ 

21.051,979  „ 

If  we  compare  the  average  of  1896-1900  with  1918,  we  find 
that  America’s  exports  of  anthracite  coal  have  more  than  trebled, 
while  her  exports  of  bituminous  coal  have  increased  almost  seven¬ 
fold.  America  evidently  threatens  both  the  coal  trade  of  Wales 
and  of  the  other  British  coal  districts. 

The  figures  given  show  that  the  expansion  of  America’s  coal 
export  trade  took  place  chiefly  previous  to  the  war.  The  record 
of  1918  is  only  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  1913.  However, 
while  American  coal  exports  have  expanded  only  slightly  since 
1913,  English  coal  exports  have  been  reduced  very  greatly,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  limitation  of  output  practised  by  the  miners,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  is  a  world-wide  coal  shortage,  which  Is 
particularly  acute  among  the  nations  which  have  little  or  no  coal 
of  their  own  and  which  depend  more  or  less  on  coal  imported 
frMn  abroad. 

Previous  to  the  w’ar  the  United  Kingdom  exported  far  more 
coal  than  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  combined.  Our 
dominating  supremacy  in  the  world’s  coal  trade  was  largely 
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responsible  for  the  predominant  position  of  the  British  shipping 
trade.  The  action  of  the  miners  in  reducing  their  output  and 
thereby  diminishing  our  coal  exports  to  less  than  one-half  of  the 
pre-war  total  has  given  to  the  United  States  the  chance  of  filling 
the  void  thus  created,  of  supplying  the  nations  which  are  poor 
in  coal  with  the  much-needed  fuel,  and  of  vastly  strengthening 
their  merchant  marine  to  England’s  harm.  Before  the  war  the 
United  States  possessed  a  merchant  marine  which  was  quit* 
insignificant  if  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Americans  embarked  with  the  greatest  energy  upon  shipbuilding 
towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Owing  to  their  action,  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  Powers  as  regards  merchant 
shipping  has  changed  as  follows  : — 

Gross  Merchant  Tonnage  owned  by 

June,  1914.  June,  1920.  Difference. 

United  Kingdom  18,892,000  tons.  18,111,000  tons.  -781,000  tom. 
United  States  2,027,000  „  12,406,000  „  +10,379,000  „ 


Between  June,  1914,  and  June,  1920,  British  tonnagf 
decreased  by  nearly  800,000  tons,  while  the  American  merchai. 
marine  of  sea-going  ships  only — the  fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes « 
excluded  from  these  figures — increased  more  than  sixfold, 
receiving  an  addition  of  considerably  more  than  10,000,000  tons. 
Before  the  war  the  British  merchant  marine  was  almost  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  American  merchant  marine..  At  present  the 
two  stand  in  the  relation  of  two  to  three ;  but  the  ambition  of  al 
Americans  is  to  draw  level  with  this  country  and  then  to  go 
rapidly  ahead  of  it.  In  order  to  achieve  this  object,  they  rely 
largely  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  British  coal  export  trade  and  on 
the  hope  of  developing  a  predominant  coal  export  business  of 
their  own.  Mr.  George  H.  Cushing,  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Association  of  America,  voiced  the  views  of 
most  patriotic  Americans  in  an  article  entitled  “American  Ships 
and  American  Coal”  which  he  contributed  to  the  important  coal 
journal.  The  Black  Diamond,  of  Chicago,  on  October  23rd,  as 
follows  : — 

“  America  has  a  merchant  marine.  It  was  costly.  Still,  we  have  il 
The  pertinent  fact  is,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  now  controls  about 
one-third  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  world.  This  cost  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  round  numbers,  $3,500,000,000. 

“It  is  of  no  real  importance  that  these  ships  were  bought  at  a  cost  per 
dead  weight  ton  far  in  excess  of  which  the  same  ships  would  have  cost 
before  the  war  or  will  cost  from  now  on.  The  simple  fact  is  that  this  fleet 
exists.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  destroyed.  There  is  no  virtue  in  that  destrw- 
tion.  It  will  wear  out  in  carrying  American  commerce  because  that  has  bees 
provided  by  law. 

“  The  only  question  which  legitimately  concerns  the  shipping  people  of 
the  world  is  what  use  is  going  to  be  made  of  these  vessels  in  futiu'e.  .  •  • 
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"  Before  the  w&r  the  United  States,  aside  from  supplying  in  part  the 
coal  needs  of  its  immediate  neighbours,  was  at  best  a  negligible  factor  in 
what  might  be  called  the  export  coal  trade.  In  the  meantime,  the  world 
wanted  coal,  got  it,  and  used  it  without  consulting  the  United  States. 

"  Those  countries  which  supplied  the  demand  were  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  .  .  . 

“  Germany’s  unit  control  over  its  coal  has  been  broken  up.  Even  the 
mines  are  under  different  national  control.  Also,  its  development  work  has 
Ijeeome  well-nigh  exhausted.  England  is  disorganised  because  of  a  breaking 
down  of  the  moral  among  its  miners.  It  is  under  a  handicap,  too,  because 
it  has  come  dangerously  near  to  the  exhaustion  of  some  of  its  important 
measures. 

"  So,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  old  source  of  coal  supply  of  the  world 
has  been  put  temporarily  out  of  service.  Thus  we  face  the  rather  annoying 
fact  that,  as  compared  with  pre-war  periods,  the  world  confronts  a  shortage 
of  coal  of  about  100,000,000  tons  per  year.  The  stubborn  fact  is  that  if 
America  does  not  enter  the  export  trade,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  go 
without  coal.  But,  to  the  exact  extent  America  does  enter  the  export  trade 
the  world  shortage  wiU  be  relieved.  .  .  . 

"  If  America  has  to  maintain  its  merchant  fleet,  it  must  supply  something 
for  that  fleet  to  carry.  Since  coal  is  the  basis  of  foreign  trade  in  all  other 
countries,  the  United  States  fleet  must  look  upon  United  States  coal  as  its 
primary  cargo. 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  the 
American  coal  trade  are  interdependent.  .  .  . 

"  Other  coal-producing  countries  may  not  look  with  favour  upon  the  exten¬ 
sive  entrance  of  the  American  coal  industry  into  the  world  trade.  There, 
again,  we  are  confronted  by  facts.  The  other  producers  have  not  the  coal 
to  sell.  We  have  that  coal  and  can  produce  it  in  any  reasonable  quantity 
desired.  Furthermore,  we  have  to  supply  cargoes  for  our  ships.  Therefore, 
at  the  risk  of  causing  some  international  displeasure,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  United  States  is  going  elaborately  into  the  foreign  trade  in  coal. 

"  Confronted  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  this  situation,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  given  extended  thought  to  both  the  shipping  and  the  coal 
situations.  With  respect  to  shipping,  it  has  seen  that  there  is  grave  danger 
in  maintaining  so  large  a  fleet  under  Government  control.  The  Shipping 
Board  is,  as  it  stands,  the  biggest  single  industrial  organisation  in  America. 
It  is  nearly  tbtee  times  the  size  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  it  is  nearly 
ail  times  the  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
largest  in  its  class. 

"  An  industrial  organisation  of  such  magnitude  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
international  competition  which  it  will  soon  have  to  face  and  remain  under 
necessarily  inefficient  Government  operation.  Therefore,  there  is  no  thought 
of  continuing  the  Shipping  Board  as  the  owner  and  operator  of  this 
fleet.  .  -4  4 

"  As  an  index  of  our  policy,  our  exports  within  this  year  grew  from  a 
minimum  of  500,000  tons  per  month  to  the  present  maximum  of  2,400,000 
tons  per  month.  As  a  result  of  a  full  year’s  operation,  we  will,  in  all  prob- 
ibility,  have  exported  20,000,000  tons  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  as 
compared  with  less  than  9,000,000  tons  for  the  last  calendar  year. 

"  Those  who  understand  the  process  of  nations  can  realise  that,  due  to 
force  of  circumstances,  America  is  almost  predestined  to  take  a  commanding 
position  in  the  world’s  coal  trade.  It  is  engaging  in  that  trade  now  with 
ril  the  faltering  and  bashful  antics  of  the  novice.  Also,  itds  experimenting 
fitfully  in  many  markets  in  order  to  find  its  natural  place  in  a  lesser  number 
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of  markets.  In  the  settling  process  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
American  coal  trade  will  find  its  proper  niche  in  the  world  market  and  will 
fill  it.” 

Views  similar  to  those  given  in  the  foregoing  have  been  ex. 
pressed  by  many  leading  American  business  men,  scientists,  pub- 
heists,  politicians  and  statesmen.  The  Americans  are  determined 
to  dominate  the  seas,  and  they  recognise  that  their  extraordinary 
wealth  in  coal  will  provide  them  with  the  magic  key.  They 
recognise  that  they  may  conquer  maritime  predominance  by 
seizing  the  world’s  trade  in  coal  which  England  used  to  possess, 
and  which  she  is  apparently  destined  to  lose  “because  of  a 
breaking  down  of  the  moral  among  the  miners.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  since  1913,  America’s  coal  exports 
have  increased  relatively  slowly,  while  English  coal  exports  have 
decreased  by  more  than  one-half.  The  time  seems  to  be  close 
at  hand  when  America’s  coal  exports  will  first  equal,  and  then 
exceed,  those  of  this  country,  unless  the  present  tendency  of 
trade  should  be  reversed. 

Previous  to  the  war  both  England  and  the  United  States  sea:,^^ 
their  export  coal  principally  to  the  countries  near  at  hand.  The 
United  States  exported  coal  chiefly  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  other 
countries  in  their  vicinity.  Canada  and  Cuba  were  America’s 
principal  customers  for  coal.  Between  them  they  took  more  than 
three-fourths  of  American  exports.  The  European  countries  were 
practically  a  monopoly  of  England  and  Germany,  which  between 
them  provided  the  necessary  fuel.  America  has  strong  maritime 
ambitions.  She  hopes  to  conquer  the  rule  of  the  sea  for  her 
merchant  marine,  using  her  coal  trade  as  an  all-powerful  lever. 
Being  determined  to  make  use  of  Her  coal  for  developing  her 
merchant  marine,  she  has  begun  diverting  her  coal  exports  from 
her  neighbours  to  those  countries  with  which  she  intends  trading 
by  means  of  her  own  shipping.  While  American  coal  exports 
have  grown  but  slightly  in  the  aggregate,  her  exports  sent  to 
Europe,  where  American  coal  was  formerly  practically  unknown, 
have  increased  gigantically  and  alarmingly,  as  the  following  table 
shows  : — 

American  Coal  Exports  to  Europe  during  Fiscal  Years 
'  ending  June  30th. 


Country. 

1914. 

1920. 

Increass. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Austria  . 

...  39,952 

8,561 

-  31,391 

Azores  and  Madeira 

5 

63,702 

+  53,697 

Belgium  . 

— 

128,461 

+  128,461 

Denmark  . 

— 

272,956 

+  272,956 

France 

...  47,822 

1,419,000 

+  1,371,678 

Germany  ^ . 

...  5,120 

33,767 

+  28,847 

Gibraltar  . 

...  11,280 

44,625 

+  33,345 
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AMEiiK'AN  CoAi,  Exports  to  Europe  during  Fiscal  Years 
ENDING  June  30th  (continued). 


Country. 

1914 

1920. 

Increase. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Greece  . 

— 

127,698 

+ 

127,698 

Iceland 

— 

5,549 

+ 

5,549 

Italy  . 

...  776,422 

2,862,773 

+ 

2,086,351 

Netherlands 

202 

1,380,071 

+ 

1,379,889 

Norway  . 

— 

300,954 

+ 

300,954 

Poland  . 

— 

6,762 

+ 

6,762 

Portugal  . 

50 

90,359 

+ 

90,309 

Roumania  . 

— 

618 

+ 

518 

Russia  in  Europe  ... 

— 

6,470 

+ 

6,470 

Spain  . 

...  42,875 

72,594 

+ 

29,719 

Sweden  . 

— 

478,344 

+ 

478,344 

Switzerland 

— 

826,073 

+ 

826,073 

Turkey  in  Europe 

— 

26,197 

+ 

26,197 

England  . 

20 

27,417 

+ 

27,397 

Scotland  . 

— 

6,722 

+ 

6,722 

Total  ... 

...  923,261 

7,694,296 

+  6,771,035 

If  we  compare  the  fiscal  year  1920  with  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  find  that  America’s  coal 
exports  to  Europe  have  increased  considerably  more  than  seven¬ 
fold.  She  has  taken  the  place  of  England  as  a  coal  provider  in 
many  of  those  countries  which  were  hitherto  considered  an  un¬ 
assailable  English  preserve.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  United 
States  have  sent  in  1920  vast  quantities  of  coal  to  a  number  of 
countries,  such  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Norway,  Rou- 
mania,  European  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  England  and 
Scotland,  which  in  1914  took  none.  That  development  is 
extremely  significant  and  very  threatening. 

Previous  to  the  war  England  dominated  with  her  coal  the  South 
American  markets  and  Egypt,  but  here,  also,  the  United  States 
have  rapidly  advanced,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


To  Argentina 
,,  Brazil 
, ,  Chile 
„  Egypt 


1914. 

189,409  tons, 
239,082  „ 

83,876  „ 
78,785  ,. 


1920. 

933,769  tons. 
540,205  „ 
165,006  ,, 
261,715  „ 


The  United  States  have  not  only  a  far  greater  wealth  of  coal 
than  this  country,  but  can  produce  the  mineral  far  more  cheaply 
than  England.  The  cost  of  coal,  as  of  most  other  commodities, 
consists  principally  of  the  wages  paid  in  its  production.  American 
miners’  wages  are  much  higher  than  British  miners’  wages. 
However,  the  wage  cost  per  ton  in  the  United  States  is  much 
mailer  than  over  here  because  production  per  worker  per  day 
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comes  in  this  country  only  to  about  16  cwts.,  while  it  approxi- 
mates  four  tons  per  worker  per  day  in  the  bituminous  mines  of 
the  Appalachian  coalfield.  The  American  miner  produces  as 
much  coal  per  day  as  the  British  miner  produces  in  a  week  of 
five  shifts.  This  extraordinary  difference  in  favour  of  the 
American  miner  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
can  work  thick  seams  lying  at  a  low  depth  of  which  they  still 
have  an  abundance,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  American  miners 
are  paid  by  the  ton  for  the  coal  they  raise.  Hence  there  is  no 
organised  idling,  no  restriction  of  output.  Besides,  the  American 
miners  are  not  as  strongly  organised  as  the  British  miners,  be¬ 
cause  men  of  all  nationalities  go  into  the  mines,  and  there  is 
never  a  scarcity  of  workers,  owing  to  the  constant  inflow  of 
immigrants.  We  cannot  wonder  that  at  the  pit’s  mouth 
American  coal,  produced  by  highly  paid  labour,  costs  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  as  much  as  British  coal  of  the  identical  quality. 

The  United  States  should  easily  be  able  to  provide  a  very  large 
surplus  of  coal  for  shipment  abroad.  The  normal  working  year 
has  312  working  days.  The  American  coal  output  is  habitually 
greatly  restricted.  So  large  a  number  of  mines  has  been  opened 
that  coal  production  would  be  far  beyond  America’s  requirements 
were  the  mines  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  In  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  production  of  a  gigantic  unsaleable  surplus,  the  American 
mine-owners  frequently  resort  to  short  time  and  even  to  the 
closing  down  of  mines  for  days  and  for  weeks.  How  generally 
the  closing  of  mines  is  resorted  to  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  official  figures  : — 

Number  of  Days  Worked. 

In  Anthracite  Mines.  In  Bituminous  Mines. 


1907 

...  220 

234 

1908 

...  200 

193 

1911 

...  246 

211 

1912 

...  231 

223 

1918 

...  257 

232 

1914 

...  245 

195 

1915 

...  280 

203 

1916 

...  253 

230 

1917 

...  285 

243 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  miners  work  habitually 
only  during  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  312  working  days. 
By  increasing  the  average  number  of  working  days  by  20  per 
cent,  or  30  per  cent.,  coal  production  could  be  increased  at  a 
similar  ratio. 

While  the  British  miners  have  been  striking  again  and  again 
for  fewer  and  ever  fewer  hours,  the  American  miners,  who  are 
paid  by  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  they  produce,  have  been 
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agitating  for  a  long  time  for  fuller  and  more  regular  employment. 
For  instance,  the  great  coal  strike  in  the  autumn  of  1919  was  not 
due  to  a  demand  for  having  the  working  hours  reduced  to  thirty 
per  week,  as  has  frequently  been  stated  in  this  country  by  those 
who  would  reduce  the  English  miner’s  day  to  six  hours.  That 
demand  arose  because  the  miners  wished  to  be  employed  during 
at  least  thirty  hours  per  week.  It  was  a  protest  against  irregular 
and  insufficient  employment.  Mr.  Gompers,  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour,  stated  with  regard  to  the 
demand  of  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  : — 

"It  should  be  known  that  the  demands  of  the  miners,  which  upon  the 
surface  seem  so  radical  and  far-reaching,  are  by  no  means  so.  For  several 
years  the  miners  have  not  had  more  than  a  half  year’s  work — their  working 
days  averaging  from  160  to  180  days,  intermittent,  by  days  and  by  weeks — 
employment  and  then  unemployment.  The  miners  simply  ask  for  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  working  time,  so  thas  coal  production  and  employment  may  be 
regular  rather  than  intermittent.  If  the  miners  were  permitted  by  the 
operators  to  work  full  time,  the  supply  of  coal  thus  mined  would  soon  force 
down  the  price  of  coal  on  the  market,  and  this  the  operators  are  determined 
not  to  permit.  The  miners’  case  might  better  be  stated  by  their  demanding 
St  least  five  days  of  six  hours’  work  per  week,  which  is  really  more  than  they 
are  permitted  to  work  at  the  present  time.” 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  confirmed  this  statement 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Owen  under  date  of  November  5th,  1919, 
in  which  the  director  stated  : — 

"  The  fact  brought  out  by  the  Survey ’s  weekly  production  statistics  shows 
to  me  that  the  trouble  with  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is  that  for  the  year 
past  it  has  been  working  on  an  average  a  30-hour  week.  This,  in  turn, 
suggests  that  we  have  had  too  many  mines  and  miners  to  meet  the  current 
ooal  demands,  although  last  November  the  demand  was  sufficient  to  bring  out 
a  production  representing  nearly  a  40-hour  week. 

“On  looking  over  the  weekly  record,  I  find  that  in  the  12  weeks  of  Febru- 
iry,  March,  and  April  the  average  working  time  was  only  a  fraction  over 
24  hours.  During  this  period,  therefore,  when,  as  I  remember  it,  the  chief 
trouble  was  no  market  demand  for  coal,  the  mines  were  on  a  half-time 
basis.” 

It  is  usually  estimated  by  the  best  American  experts  that  with 
the  existing  machinery  the  American  mines  can  easily  produce 
200,000,000  tons  of  coal  beyond  the  quantity  used  by  the  United 
States  themselves.  They  should  therefore  be  able  to  produce  an 
exportable  surplus  almost  as  great  as  the  entire  yearly  coal  output 
of  this  country.  Yearly  production  could  be  vastly  enhanced 
fflwely  by  allowing  the  mines  to  be  worked  all  the  year  round. 
The  American  mine-owners  are  not  likely  to  experience  very 
*nous  labour  troubles,  because  the  American  miners  do  not 
>^cupy  a  privileged  position  similar  to  that  held  by  the  English 
jiSiaer.  Their  cohesion  is  not  so  great  because  men  from  all  parts 
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of  the  world,  speaking  many  different  languages,  are  employed 
in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  case  of  need  miners  on  strike  caD 
immediately  be  replaced  by  foreign  immigrants. 

Although  the  vast  reduction  of  England’s  coal  exports  has  given 
to  the  United  States  an  extraordinarily  great  chance  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  coal  markets  of  the  world,  American  coal  exports  have 
of  late  years  not  risen  very  greatly,  for  three  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  have  suffered  from  a  severe  con¬ 
gestion  of  their  railways.  Besides,  their  coal-loading  facilities  at 
the  coast  have  not  been  sufficient  to  handle  a  greatly  enlarged 
export  business.  Lastly,  very  high  shipping  freights  have  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  free  sale  of  American  coal  abroad.  These  three 
difficulties,  which  have  impeded  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
American  coal  export  trade,  are  speedily  being  overcome. 

Government  control  of  railways  caused  confusion  and  muddle 
in  the  United  States  as  in  this  country.  The  efficiency  of  the 
railways  deteriorated  steadily  and  congestion  became  general. 
The  Appalachian  coalfield  is  separated  by  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  A  number  of  excellently 
planned  railways  connect  the  mines  with  the  ports.  Over  these 
railways  coal  is  moved  extraordinarily  cheaply  by  means  of  giant 
trains  which  carry  up  to  5,000  tons  of  the  mineral  by  means  of 
a  single  engine.  The  extraordinary  efficiency  of  these  mineral 
trains  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  England  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  performance  if  a  single  locomotive  hauls  300  tons 
of  coal.  The  standard  American  coal  wagon  carries  fifty  tons. 
Wagons  of  a  capacity  of  from  70  to  100  tons  are  frequent,  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Eailway  has  begun  introducing  coal 
wagons  of  120  tons  capacity.  The  larger  the  wagons  are,  the 
cheaper  can  coal  be  carried  and  pitched  into  the  ships.  Since 
the  time  when  the  American  Government  abandoned  the  manag^ 
ment  of  the  railways,  their  efficiency  has  rapidly  improved.  The 
average  number  of  miles  per  car,  which  had  reached  29 '9  in  1916, 
declined  under  Government  control  to  23T,  but  has  since  then 
increased  to  26T.  The  average  load  per  car,  which  was  262 
tons  under  Government  control,  has  increased  to  29’6  tons. 
Before  long  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  American  railways  may 
be  greater  than  ever  before.  Railway  congestion  will  no  longer 
impede  the  free  exportation  of  coal  from  America. 

America’s  coal-loading  facilities  are  insufficient  for  handling 
very  large  exports.  During  the  war  a  survey  of  the  coal-loading 
facilities  at  the  principal  ports  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
at  the  utmost  40,000,000  tons  per  year  could  be  handled  with 
the  existing  installations.  The  tide-water  coal-loading  piers  were 
built  by  the  railways,  and  in  the  past  the  coal-oxport  business 
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too  small  and  too  uncertain  to  warrant  coal-owners  and  coal- 
shipp€fs  spending  millions  on  the  building  of  private  piers.  The 
Virginia  Railway  is  increasing  its  loading  facilities  at  Hampton 
Boads,  the  great  coal-exporting  centre,  and  an  energetic  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  to  improve  loading  facilities  very  greatly.  The 
most  powerful  machinery  is  being  installed  at  many  points,  and 
records  for  handling  huge  quantities  of  coal  speedily  are  being 
broken  almost  daily.  In  September,  1920,  the  steamer  Lewis 
Luckenbach  loaded  12,516  tons  of  coal,  contained  in  273  railroad 
cars,  in  six  and  a  quarter  hours  at  Baltimore  by  means  of  conveyer 
belts  installed  at  the  Curtis  Bay  pier.  The  record  of  that  pier 
per  hour  consists  in  handling  3,675  tons.  By  means  of  automatic 
machinery  of  the  most  i)owerful  kind,  the  existing  pier  accom¬ 
modation  can  be  utilised  to  greater  advantage,  and  the  new  piers 
which  have  been  planned  will  enable  America  to  increase  its 
coal-loading  facilities  very  greatly. 

Coal  freights  from  America  have  rapidly  been  declining.  Freight 
from  the  Atlantic  border  to  the  harbours  of  France  on  the  Atlantic 
have  fallen  from  $25  in  November,  1919,  to  $13  in  October,  1920. 
Freights  from  the  Atlantic  harbours  to  Rotterdam  have  gone 
down  during  the  same  time  from  $23  to  $9,  w'hile  those  to  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  have  been  low-ered  from  $27  to  $14.  Vast 
numbers  of  ships  are  building  or  completing.  The  great  rush  of 
post-war  traffic  is  over,  and  freights  are  bound  to  fall  still  further. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  American  railway  traffic  and  of 
the  coal-handling  facilities  at  the  ports,  and  with  the  continued 
fall  of  freights,  American  competition  in  the  coal-export  business 
will  become  far  more  effective  and  far  more  dangerous  than  it 
has  been  hitherto. 

The  coal-export  trade  is  intimately  connected  wdth  the  shipping 
trade,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The 
United  States  have  a  superabundance  of  coal,  and  they  can 
produce  enormous  quantities  for  export  at  very  cheap  prices  owing 
to  the  intensiveness  of  production  on  the  part  of  the  American 
miners,  and  owing  to  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  American 
railways,  which  are  overcoming  the  handicap  of  a  long  distance 
separating  the  American  mines  from  the  sea-board.  At  present 
it  costs  about  $2  to  carry  a  ton  of  coal  from  the  Appalachian 
mines  and  to  place  it  on  board  ship.  American  coal,  mined  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  inland,  is  considerably  cheaper  on  board  ship  than 
British  coal  mined  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbours. 
The  Americans  are  firmly  determined  to  seize  the  coal-export 
hade  of  the  world,  which  hitherto  has  been  a  British  monopoly, 
hoping  to  conquer  world-wide  pre-eminence  for  their  merchant 
with  the  assistance  of  their  coal  exports.  If  the  United 
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States  should  succeed  in  wresting  the  world’s  coal  trade  per. 
manently  from  this  country,  they  might  give  a  deadly  blow  not 
only  to  the  British  merchant  marine,  but  they  might  at  the  same 
time  secure  for  themselves  preferential  treatment  in  foreign 
markets.  The  world  is  starving  for  coal.  Coal  is  the  bads 
of  industrial  power.  It  is  the  creator  of  wealth  and  a  source  o( 
comfort  to  every  individual.  British  coal  is  in  danger  of  being 
replaced  by  American  coal  throughout  the  world,  not  because  this 
country  cannot  compete  with  the  United  States  owing  to  natural 
conditions,  but  because  the  British  miners  have  embarked  upon 
the  policy  of  making  coal  scarce  and  dear.  British  coal  can  be 
made  plentiful  and  cheap  if  the  coal  miners  will  abandon  their 
present  policy,  which  is  disastrous  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
its  manufacturing  industries,  and  to  its  merchant  marine. 

Unless  coal  production  per  man  will  rapidly  be  increased, 
England  will  lose  not  only  that  part  of  her  industrial,  mercantile 
and  maritime  supremacy  which  she  still  retains,  but  she  may  lose 
her  great  political  position  as  well.  Power  and  wealth  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  British  Empire  is  held  together  by  England's 
supremacy  on  the  sea,  which  guarantees  the  security  of  all  its 
component  parts  against  aggression.  The  final  eclipse  of  England 
as  an  economic  Power  of  the  first  rank  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Empire  to  maintain  much  longer  the  strongest  navy. 
Patriotic  Americans  desire  that  their  country  should  possess,  not 
only  the  greatest  merchant  marine  in  the  world,  but  also  the 
strongest  fleet.  The  longest  purse  can  build  and  maintain  the 
strongest  fleet.  If  England  should  economically  sink  to  the 
position  of  another  Belgium,  the  Dominions  might  gravitate 
towards  the  United  States. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


JAPAN’S  FAR-EASTERN  POLICY. 


’  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  axiom  that  the  policy  of  a 
country  is  determined  by  its  physical  characteristics.  The  foreign 
policy  of  Japan  is  forcibly  dictated  by  her  geographical  position 
to  an  extent  which  is  possibly  not  generally  realised.  Japan, 
with  her  ever-increasing  population,  has  as  her  Western  neigh¬ 
bours  China  and  Siberia,  both  extraordinarily  endow^ed  with 
natural  resources,  whilst  the  United  States  of  America,  with  its 
vast  wealth,  lies  to  the  east.  Hence  the  economic  problem  of 
Japan’s  future  consists  in  obtaining  from  China  and  Siberia  her 
supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  seeking  to  dispose  of  her 
goods  in  the  great  market  on  the  east. 

Since  the  United  States  of  America  forced  Japan  to  plunge 
into  world  politics  in  1851  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  Japan 
has  always  been  directed  towards  the  cultivation  of  lasting 
friendly  relations  with  China,  Russia  and  America.  She  reluc¬ 
tantly  went  to  war  with  China  and  Russia  because  the  activities 
i  of  these  two  countries  in  Korea  caused  a  state  of  affairs  such  as 
i  to  menace  Japan’s  national  safety.  Japan  was,  however,  never 
I  oblivious  of  her  economic,  or,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  her  natural 
[  position,  and  consequently  the  Japanese  Government  conducted 
peace  negotiations  with  her  temporary  enemies  in  a  manner  which 
it  was  hoped  might  be  conducive  to  a  future  renewal  of  the  tradi- 
i  tional  friendly  relations  which  had  been  unfortunately  disturbed. 

.  Japan’s  hopes  were  realised,  and  the  wars  with- Russia  and  China 
:  were  speedily  followed  by  a  resumption  of  amicable  intercourse. 

1  The  socalled  Twenty-one  Demands  in  the  1915  agreement,  which 
?  have  been  represented  in  a  light  so  unfavourable  to  Japan,  and 
always  cited  as  incontestable  evidence  of  Japan’s  ambitious 
-  designs  towards  China,  if  judged  by  the  result,  may  truly  be 
f  described  as  an  unfortunate  event.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
I  originally  formulated  with  the  genuine  intention  of  finding  a  W'ay 
of  liquidating  all  the  outstanding  difficulties  wdth  China  and 
j  establishing  Sino-Japanese  relations  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

■  There  is  probably  no  international  question  which  has  suffered 
j  90  much  through  misrepresentation  as  the  problem  of  Shantung. 

*  The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in  the  summer  of  1914  found 
j  Germany  w'ell  fortified  in  the  Far  East.  With  Kiachow  (Tsing- 
tao)  as  her  base  of  operations,  she  was  in  a  position  to  cause  great 
embarrassment,  not  only  to  the  Entente  Powers,  but  also  to  the 
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maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  therefore  impera. 
tive  for  Japan,  as  well  as  for  the  Entente,  to  destroy  the  German  [  d 
base  at  Kiachow  without  delay.  In  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  (rf 
Alliance,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  immediately  conferred  with 
a  view  to  removing  the  German  menace  in  the  Far  East  and  in  j 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and,  after  mature  deliberations 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers,  Japan  delivered  an  ultimatum 
to  .Germany  on  August  15th.  Germany  was  required  to  remove  q 
all  her  warships  from  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters  and  to  r< 
deliver,  before  September  15th,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiachow  k 
to  Japan  with  a  view  to  its  eventual  restoration  to  China.  On 
Germany’s  failure  to  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  Japan  declared  war 
upon  her  on  August  23rd,  1914,  and  captured  Tsingtao  on  t^ 
November  19th.  At  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  Japan,  in  t| 
accordance  with  her  terms  of  declaration  of  w’ar,  claimed  that  e 
Germany  should  renounce  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  con-  p 
cerning  Kiachow,  and  reiterated  on  various  occasions  subsequently  tl 
her  intention  to  restore  to  China  the  whole  territory  of  Shantung,  ti 
and  to  retain  only  the  economic  interests  formerly  held  hy  tl 
Germany,  thus  abandoning  all  political  rights.  f, 

■  When  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  became  effective  in  ti 
January,  1920,  and  all  the  German  rights  and  interests  in  Shan-  j  g 
tung  passed  to  Japan  in  virtue  of  the  Shantung  Article  of  the  '  \ 
Treaty,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Peking  was  instructed  by  the  tj 
Tokyo  Government  to  inform  the  Peking  Government  that  they  g 
were  quite  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Government  to  effectuate  the  restoration  of  Kiachow  to  China,  '  j, 
and  to  discuss  the  details  to  be  arranged  with  regard  to  Japan's  i 
economic  rights  and  interests.  It  was  not  until  May  22nd,  1920,  ■  j 
that  the  Chinese  Government  sent  a  reply  declining  to  begin  nego-  p 
tiations  with  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  grounds  that  China  j, 
was  not  a  party  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  that  public  opinion  in  t( 
the  whole  of  China  had  assumed  a  strongly  antagonistic  attitude  in  '  tl 
regard  to  the  matter ;  thus  the  question  still  remains  unsolved.  j 
This  cloud  in  the  diplomatic  sky  in  the  Far  East  is  a  matter  ^ 
for  profound  regret,  not  only  to  Japan,  but  surely  also  to  the  n 
Western  Powers.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  Japan’s  bona  fidti  jo 
in  the  matter — a  suspicion  which  the  Japanese  Government  have  j  n 
certainly  not  earned  by  the  good  faith  they  have  proved  in  the  jj 
past — why  should  nof  the  Great  Powders  come  forward  with  i  b 
friendly  suggestion  to  China  to  reopen  negotiations,  and  let  them  p 
judge  if  Japan  is  putting  her  claims  beyond  what  is  justified.  |  ^ 
Although  the  foregoing  is  the  actual  past  and  present  of  the  ■  ] 
Shantung  question,  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  oif!U5in§  j 
factions  in  the  north  and  south  of  China  and  turned  by  them  j] 
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into  a  party  issue,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  thus 
deliberately  creating  diplomatic  trouble  with  Japan. 

Party  politics  in  the  United  States  of  America  were  also 
responsible  for  clouding  the  Shantung  issue,  as  the  Eepublican 
Party  found  it  a  convenient  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  The  Americans  could  make  some  claim  of  reason  for 
sympathising  with  the  South  China  party,  as  many  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party  had  been  educated  in  the  United  States  and  had 
returned  to  China  imbued  with  Eepublican  ideals,  which  were 
kept  alive  by  the  ties  formed,  and  still  maintained,  with  the  party 
politicians  in  America. 

i  As  the  result  of  these  factors,  the  Shantung  problem  was  made 
!  to  assume  an  appearance  which  was  completely  at  variance  with 
the  realities  of  the  position  and  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  aggressive  policy  on  the 
part  of  Japan.  If  the  contention  of  the  South  China  party,  that 
:  the  Shantung  agreement  of  1915  was  void  because  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Japan  from  China  by  coercion,  were  in  accordance  with 
!  the  facts,  then  almost  all  the  agreements  made  with  China  by 
foreign  Governments  might  be  the  subject  of  a  similar  conten- 
;  tion.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  Sino-Japanese  agreement  on 
Shantung,  Japan’s  rights  are  clearly  defined  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  the  revision  of  which  w'ould  be  a  grave  matter  for  all 
the  Allies.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  opposition  in  China 
and  America  to  the  solution  on  concerted  and  defined  grounds 
;  of  the  Shantung  question  is  devoid  of  any  legal  justification,  and 
I  has  been  raised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  political  party  warfare. 

;  The  public  at  large  may  possibly  have  been  misled,  because  the 
’  Japanese  considered  it  so  natural  and  simple  that  their  Shantung 
policy  should  follow  the  lines  of  their  declaration — that  is,  to 
I  return  the  territory  to  China — that  they  deemed  it  superfluous 
I  to  make  any  further  explanation  of  that  policy.  It  would  seem 
j  that  the  Japanese  mentality  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that  a 
[  deep  suspicion  has  been  entertained  that  Japan  would  not  give 
j  up  Shantung  without  claiming  compensation  from  China.  It 
j  must  be  admitted  that  some  imprudent  and  ill-considered  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
may  have  encouraged  suspicions  of  that  nature.  Nevertheless, 
it  should  have  been  realised  that  Japan’s  grave  interests,  as  has 
been  explained  above,  lie  in  the  economic  and  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  of  China,  and  therefore  Japan  desires  to  see  a  united  and 
well-governed  China  emerge  from  her  present  difficult  position. 
The  "partition  ”  or  “sphere  of  interest  ”  policy  in  China  is  simply 
a  pseudonym  for  the  policy  of  the  “closed  door,”  and  would  form 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  ecopomic  development.  The  integrity 
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of  China,  and  the  policy  of  the  “open  door  ”  have  ever  been  the 
motto  of  Japan,  and  are  the  established  principles  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  Japan 
fought  with  Russia  in  order  to  prevent  her  occupation  of  Man¬ 
churia,  and  the  same  reasons  for  which  Japan  carefully  avoided 
introducing  an  undesirable  precedent  of  the  partition  of  China 
and  therefore  restored  the  sovereignty  of  Manchuria  to  China 
may  now  be  applied  and  wdll  explain  why  Japan  is  equally  deter- 
mined  to  give  back  Shantung  to  China. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  emphasised  that  an  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  on  their  Chinese  policy  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  The  internal  politics  of  China  are  com¬ 
plicated  and  difficult  for  the  Westerners  to  understand.  There  is 
no  clear-cut  issue  between  the  North  and  South  parties,  for 
instance  ;  but  there  is  a  continual  shifting  in  the  political  pressure 
which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Governors  of  Provinces  who  have ' 
troops  at  their  disposal.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the  European 
public  has  never  formed  a  true  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
factional  strife  in  China  between  the  North  and  South  parties, 
and  has  been  prone  to  accord  at  least  a  moral  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Young  China  party  to  overthrow  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  This  attitude  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  sympathy 
which  is  easily  aroused  in  European  breasts  for  a  movenoent 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  a  fight  for  national  freedom,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  analogous  Young  Turk  movement.  If  England 
and  Japan  had  had  a  clear  understanding  in  the  past  with  regard 
to  China’s  gradual  evolution  and  liberal  advancement,  and  if 
America  had  not  shown  sympathy  for  the  South  China  party, 
and  thus  encouraged  the  continuation  of  factional  strife,  much 
of  the  present  chaos  in  China  might  have  been  obviated. 

It  is  to  Japan’s  advantage,  and  no  less  to  the  advantage  of  all 
the  Western  Powers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  conditions  in  China  should  be  improved,  and  for 
this  reason  Japan  has  exerted  herself  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  Chinese  Loan  Consortium,  although  the  sacrifice  entailed  has ; 
raised  some  public  opposition  in  Japan.  This  united  and  on-  ^ 
selfish  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  concerned,  whereby  they 
are  proposing  to  pool  their  interests  and  concessions  for  the 
common  good,  should  do  much,  not  only  to  assuage  international 
misunderstandings  with  regard  to  China,  but  also  to  safeguard 
her  economic  future. 

Japan  is  convinced  that  both  China  and  Siberia  will  profit  if, 
by  the  friendly  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  the  Powers,  their 
immense  natural  resources  can  be  exploited  for  the  good  ofi 
mankind.  •  M.  Soko. 


XHE  INCEEASED  COST  OF  LIVING:  A  CASE  FOE 
INQUIBY. 

The  well-known  saying  in  which  the  man  of  ordinary  wit,  with 
his  singular  instinct  for  detecting  truth  and  falsity,  even  in 
matters  which  transcend  his  critical  faculty,  expresses  his  rooted 
distrust  of  statistics — “Y'ou  can  prove  anything  with  figures” — 
h  amply  justified  by  the  “increased  cost  of  living”  comparisons 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
data  underlying  these  comparisons,  with  the  comparisons  them¬ 
selves,  were  subjected  to  a  systematic  actuarial  examination. 
The  political  uses  to  w^hich  the  figures  are  constantly  being  put, 
by  all  parties  alike  when  it  serves  their  interests,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  held  already  to  justify  increases  in  wages, 
salaries,  fees,  and  remuneration  of  all  kinds  running  into  incal¬ 
culable  millions  a  year,  with  the  prospect  of  a  progressive  growth 
so  long  as  prices  continue  to  advance,  make  the  question  one  of 
the  first  national  importance. 

It  is  with  the  object  of  offering  some  sort  of  prolegomenon  to 
the  more  exhaustive  treatment  which  the  question  deserves  that 
■  the  following  criticisms  are  made,  and  their  purpose  will  be 
achieved  if  they  awake  a  healthy  spirit  of  curiosity  and  establish 
!  a  prima  facie  case  for  inquiry. 

!  Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  offer  no  opinion 
’  whatever  on  the  question  whether  the  wages  and  salaries  paid 
i  in  any  occupation  are  either  over  or  under  the  mark.  My  object 
,  is  the  entirely  disinterested  one  of  examining  the  data  upon  which, 
1  by  almost  general  consent,  increases  and  decreases  of  remunera- 
I  tion  are  now  determined.  It  would  be  idle  to  dispute  the  fact 
ithat  for  all  classes  of  the  population,  without  distinction  of  social 
I  condition,  the  rise  in  the  prices,  not  only  of  the  urgent  commodi- 
|tie8,  but  of  most  of  the  utilities  of  life,  has  created  a  domestic 
problem  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  there  can  be  few 
classes  of  dependent  W'orkers,  whatever  their  grade  or  past  rate 
of  wages,  who  cannot  claim  with  perfect  justice  that  their 
remuneration  should  be  adjusted  in  some  liberal  measure  to  the 
changed  conditions.  A  mistake  is  made  and  a  good  cause  is 
injured,  however,  w^hen  demands  are  advanced  on  disputable 
grounds,  and  such  a  policy  is  bound  to  prove  fallacious  in  the 
long  run. 

j  1.  Limitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  Figures. — Originally 
the  Ministry  of  Labour,  in  following  and  making  known  the 
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course  of  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war,  was  simply  con¬ 
tinuing  a  laudable  public  service  which  it  had  performed  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  The  ascertainment  of  the  wider  “increased 
cost  of  living  ”  data  and  the  institution  of  comparisons  on  tho 
basis  of  them  were  thus  an  extension  of  one  of  its  normal  func¬ 
tions.  Personally,  being  charitably  minded,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  Ministry  has  simply  drifted  into  its  hazardous 
exercises  on  this  subject  without  foreseeing  where  they  would 
land  it,  and  how  important  the  issues  it  raised  would  one  day 
become.  Its  periodical  percentage  index-figures,  however,  afford 
so  forcible  an  argument  for  pressing  claims  for  higher  remunera¬ 
tion,  and  so  convenient  a  measure  for  estimating  the  increases 
which  are  held  to  be  due,  that  misuse  of  them  was  inevitable. 

For  some  time  the  Ministry  has  taken  conscientious  care  to 
explain  both  what  its  statistics  are  and  how  they  are  arrived  at 
and  used.  Thus  this  wms  done  at  great  length  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  an  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  early  in  last  year. 
Therein  it  reminded  us  that  “  the  phrase  ‘  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  ’  which  is  frequently  applied  to  these  statistics  can 
be  interpreted  in  various  ways,”  and  it  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  statistics  were  “designed  to  measure  the  average  increase 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pre-war  standard  of  life  of  the 
working  classes.  By  this  is  meant  the  average  standard  actually 
prevailing  in  wwking-class  families  just  before  the  war,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  or  not  that  standard  was  adequate.”  In 
spite  of  these  needed  warnings,  how'ever,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  monthly  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  are  in  practice 
applied  in  one  way  only,  and  that  a  wrong  way.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  entire  body  of  employed  workers,  whether  brain  or 
manual,  from  the  highest  grade  to  the  lowest,  that  the  periodical 
“  increased  cost  of  living  ”  percentage  represents  for  each  of  them 
the  addition  w'hich  should  automatically  accrue  to  salary  or  wage, 
as  the  case  may  be,  if  they  are  not  to  fall  in  the  scale  of  living  and 
of  material  status. 

2.  Methods  of  Computation  and  Comparison. — It  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  no  practicable  method  of  computing  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  can  yield  an  absolutely  reliable  index  applicable 
to  any  single  class  of  the  community,  much  less  to  all  classes. 
Diversities  in  total  expenditure,  in  the  apportionment  of  this 
expenditure,  in  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  qualities  of  commodities 
consumed,  in  the  facilities  for  purchasing  economically — these  and 
other  factors  stamp  the  best  estimates  ascertainable  as  at  most 
approximations,  subject  to  very*  important  qualifications.  The 
most  obvious  method  consists  of  a  comparison  of  actual  household 
budgets  of  expenditure.  To  be  of  real  value,  such  budgets  should 
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represent  the  outlay  of  the  whole  year  in  a  form  permitting  of 
!  analysis  and  classification,  and  the  bo7ia  fides  of  the  data  them- 
i  selves  must  be  beyond  question,  a  condition  which  is  incompatible 
I  with  ex  post  facto  estimates.  One  great  objection  to  the  employ- 
!  ment  of  this  method  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  reliable  repre¬ 
sentative  data  of  the  kind  needed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
of  broad  general  conclusions. 

A  second  method  of  computation  and  comparison,  and  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  is  to  obtain  estimates  of  out¬ 
lay  for  a  short  i>eriod  upon  certain  groups  of  commodities  (e.g., 
food,  clothing,  house-room,  fuel,  light,  etc.),  and^  therewith  the 
s  cost  or  price  per  given  unit  of  these  commodities,  so  as  to  enable 
!  the  quantitative  consumption  of  each  to  be  ascertained.  By 
"weighting  ”  later  average  increases  of  prices  in  each  group 
according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  items  in  the 
group,  a  general  average  j^ercentage  increase  is  obtained  for  each 
group;  and  by  further  “weighting”  the  group  increases  on  the 
same  principle  these  increases  are  reduced  to  a  single  composite 
:  percentage.  The  defect  of  this  alternative  method  is  that,  while 
the  figures  so  arrived  at  throw  a  valuable  light  upon  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  prices,  their  accuracy  as  a  measure  of  the  actual  cost  of 
i  living  is  only  relative,  and  to  a  large  extent  fortuitous. 

||  3.  Basis  of  the  Ministry’s  Calculations. — Considering  the 

!  Ministry  of  Labour’s  actual  calculations,  it  is  found  that  they  are 
1  based  upon  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  a  specified  number  of 
I  commodities  and  utilities  and  the  extent  to  which  these  com- 
;  modities  and  utilities  enter  into  the  economy  of  working-class 
households.  The  data  collected  are  assigned  to  the  following 
five  groups  :  (1)  Food ;  (2)  rent  (including  rates) ;  (3)  clothing ; 
(4)  fuel  and  light ;  and  (5)  other  items.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
items  not  included  in  this  range  of  expenditure  form  but  “  a  very 
small  proportion”  of  working-class  outlay.  A  good  deal  might 
be  said  in  criticism  of  the  composition  of  these  groups  if  space 
permitted.  Coming  to  the  figures  themselves,  however,  while 
it  is  hoped  to  show  that  the  data  summarised  under  the  headings 
named,  however  carefully  they  may  be  obtained  and  however 
scrupulously  used,  cannot  afford  a  faithful  clue  to  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  general,  even  in  the  case  of  the  working  classes, 
still  less  in  that  of  other  classes  of  the  community  having  at 
disposal  more  elastic  resources  and  accustomed  to  a  more  liberal 
standard  of  life,  the  data  themselves  are  of  very  unequal  value. 
Most  open  to  question  are  those  relating  to  clothing.  However 
similarly  families  may  house  and  eat,  no  two  dress  with  even 
approximate  uniformity.  No  doubt  the  Ministry’s  statisticians 
have  done  their  best  to  obtain  serviceable  prices  for  1904,  1914, 
VOL.  CIX.  N.S.  L 
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and  later  dates  of  what  they  arbitrarily  regard  as  the  staple 
articles  of  attire  which  enter  into  working-class  wardrobes 
Nevertheless,  the  method  of  computing  percentage  increases  for 
all  the  articles  scheduled  is  invalidated  by  the  absence  of  any 
certainty,  or  possibility  of  it,  that  the  articles  themselves  suffi. 
ciently  represent  working-class  “wear.”  The  Ministry  frankly 
admits  that  “it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  with  precision  the 
average  percentage  change  in  prices  of  clothing,”  and  puts  forth 
its  percentage  figure  as  “only  an  approximation.”  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  no  calculation  of  the  kind,  to  be  of 
any  value  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  still  less 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put  by  the  indiscriminating  public, 
is  possible  on  the  procedure  followed.  The  defect  here  is  the 
more  important  inasmuch  as  the  percentage  increase  shown  by 
the  item  “clothing”  in  the  Ministry’s  comparison  is  more  than 
twice  that  shown  by  any  other  group. 

4.  The  “Household  Budget/’ — But  the  collection  of  prices  is 
only  one  step  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  calculation  of  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  living.  It  needed  to  know  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
modities  the  amounts  consumed  in  typical  families,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  representative  household  budget,  or  an  estimate  which 
could  be  made  to  do  service  as  such,  had  to  be  constructed.  The 
Ministry  recalls  the  fact  that  such  an  “average  budget”  was 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1904  in  connection  with  some 
inquiries  made  about  that  time  into  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  certain  foreign  countries.  For  the  purpose 
of  that  budget,  returns  were  obtained  from  1,944  workingclass 
households  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  setting  forth  their 
estimates  of  expenditure  upon  various  articles  of  food,  house- 
room,  etc.,  in  a  single  week.  Clearly  any  such  limited  data  are 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  and  unsuited  to  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  far-going  generalisations ;  for,  besides  being  estimates 
only,  they  made  no  allowance  for  seasonal  variations  or  variations 
in  the  number  of  members  in  the  household  at  different  times. 
Moreover,  they  were,  by  all  accounts,  collected  by  a  more  or  less 
random  method  which,  w’hile  it  may  have  sufficed  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  end  in  view,  made  it  entirely  unsuitable  to  be  regarded 
as  a  basis  for  calculations  and  conclusions  affecting  millions  of 
wage-  and  salary-earners,  and  incalculable  sums  of  private  and 
public  money. 

How'ever  open  to  question  the  so-called  “average  budget”  of 
1904  thus  appears  to  be,  it  has  nevertheless  been  taken  as  the 
basis  of  comparison  in  all  its  details — size  of  family,  the  data 
procured  as  to  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  qualities  of  food  con¬ 
sumed,  house  accommodation,  etc.,  together  with  the  apportion- 
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;  jjjgQt  of  income  as  between  the  various  items  in  the  budget.  As 
i  to  the  latter,  it  was  then  assumed,  and  it  is  assumed  still  for 
I  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure 
I  falls  to  food,  while  16  per  cent,  is  assigned  to  rent  and  rates, 
12  per  cent,  to  clothing,  8  per  cent,  to  fuel  and  light,  and  4  per 
:  cent,  to  “other  items,”  representing  a  ratio  of  “weights”  of  7^, 
2,  Ui  ^  respectively.  Without  being  in  possession  of  the 

necessary  data,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  degree  these 
“weights”  have  ever  strictly  applied  to  working-class  house¬ 
holds.  That  they  do  not  apply  to  households  with  a  more  flexible 
income  and  expenditure,  however,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted.  Two  actual,  and  not  merely  supposititious,  budgets, 
relating  to  households  of  the  latter  class,  are  before  me ;  they 
cover  the  whole  of  1920  and  offer  an  instructive  contrast  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour’s  figures  : — 

Ratio  of  Different  Groups  of  Expenditure. 

Middle-class  Budgets. 

(a)  Foregoing 

Ministry  of  Labour’s  Expenditure  (b)  All 


Groups. 

Working-Class 

Budget. 

Per  cent. 

only. 

A.  B. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Expenditure. 

A.  B. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Food 

60 

45 

50 

22 

29 

Bent  and  rates 

16 

28 

17 

14 

10 

Clothing  ... 

12 

14 

13 

7 

5 

Fuel  and  light 

8 

7 

9 

4 

8 

Other  items* 

4 

6 

11 

3 

7 

•  As  enumerated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  r.y.,  household  utensils  and 
requisites,  newspapers,  tobacco,  etc. 


From  whatever  standpoint  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  statistics 
are  regarded,  grave  doubts  arise  as  to  their  applicability  even 
to  working-class  households  generally.  The  data  used  offer  no 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  comparisons  ofldcially  made  on  the 
strength  of  them,  still  less  for  the  deductions  drawn  from  these 
comparisons  by  the  uninstructed  public.  The  application  of  a 
pre-war  “standard  of  life  ”  test  to  present  conditions  is  arbitrary, 
fallacious,  and  in  large  measure  actually  fictitious,  corresponding 
to  nothing  whatever  in  our  social  conditions  as  we  see  and  know 
them  to-day.  And  that  for  a  simple  reason ;  for  the  Ministry  of 
Labour’s  monthly  index-figures  are  based  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  increased  prices  of  certain  chosen  commodities,  and  not  of 
actual  ascertained  consumption  or  expenditure  upon  consumption. 
They  assume  the  consumption  of  the  same  commodities  in  the 
same  quantities  and  qualities  as  before  the  war,  and  thus  make 
no  allow'ance  for  the  economies  and  manifold  changes  in  diet, 
both  quahtatively  and  quantitatively,  which  have,  in  fact,  taken 
place. 

Confessedly,  the  object  of  the  Ministry’s  figures  is  not  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  living  in  practice,  as  British  households  to-day 
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experience  it,  but  the  cost  of  living  on  an  imaginary  scalq  which 
presumes  that  there  has  been  no  war,  no  need  for  economy,  no 
modification  whatever  in  the  domestic  regimen  which  belonged 
to  the  piping  times  of  peace  and  plenty.  That,  however,  ig  to 
say  that  its  statistics  deal  with  hypothetical  and  not  actual  house¬ 
holds  and  family  conditions,  and  that  the  resulting  index-figures 
are  abstractions,  because  the  product  of  abstractions. 

If  the  all-round  cost  of  living  had  really  increased  by  169  per 
cent.,  as  was  said  to  be  the  case  in  December  last,  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  w*orking  classes  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  their  higher 
wages,  would  to-day  be  deplorable.  That  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  case.  Those  who  know  anything  at  all  about  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  industrial  workers  are  aw^are  that  families  with 
earnings  augmented  to  a  less  extent  than  the  current  “  increased 
cost  of  living  ”  percentage  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  life  than 
ever  before  and  have  a  larger  margin  for  amenities  which  were 
aforetime  beyond  their  reach.  And  this  would  apply  to  far  more 
of  their  fellows  if  care,  thrift,  and  the  wonderful  art  of  “con¬ 
triving”  were  practised  as  much  in  working-class  as  in  middle- 
class  homes.  Many  of  the  people  w’ho  are  most  emphatic  in  their 
complaint  that  they  are  “no  better  off  than  before  the  war,”  in 
spite  of  greatly  increased  remuneration,  simply  mean  that  they 
are  galloping  through  their  larger  earnings  as  they  galloped 
through  their  smaller,  without  a  thought  of  provision  for  the 
morrow.  Such  people  never  will  be  better  off,  at  least  in  this 
world,  governed  as  it  is  by  physical  and  moral  laws  which  cannot 
be  defied  with  impunity. 

5.  Case  of  the  Salaried  Workers. — It  remains  still  to  consider 
how  far  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  statistics  are  applicable  to 
sections  of  the  employed  population  other  than  the  labouring 
classes.  For,  in  spite  of  the  Ministry’s  warning,  constantly 
emphasised,  that  its  investigations  from  1904  forward  have 
throughout  been  concerned  solely  with  w’orking-class  households 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  hence  with  incomes  and  expenditures 
which  are  for  the  most  part  circumscribed  by  the  most  urgent 
needs,  often  the  bare  necessities,  of  existence,  this  reservatiwi 
is  invariably  ignored.  Let  it  be  understood  at  once  that  my 
remarks  under  this  heading  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
lower-paid  grades  of  the  salaried  classes,  whether  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  private  individuals,  corporations,  public  bodies,  or  the 
State.  Next  to  the  unhappy  annuitants  and  little  rentiers  who 
are  dependent  upon  niggardly  i)ensions  or  the  attenuated  pur- 
cha-sing  power  of  the  proceeds  of  their  capital,  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  section  of  the  community — the  industrial  labourers  in  the  mass 
not  excluded — which  has  been  so  hard  hit  in  the  pocket  by  the 
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war  and  the  resulting  dearness  of  money  and  high  cost  of  living, 
as  this  most  deserving  class  of  people,  forming  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  army  of  brain  workers.  Considering  the  claims  to 
which  they  have  to  respond,  whatever  addition  to  their  remunera¬ 
tion  they  may  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
if  heads  of  families,  it  will  place  them  in  a  position  better  than, 
if  as  good  as,  that  which  was  theirs  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Bather  I  have  in  mind  the  more  favoured  members  of  the 
salaried  classes,  as  favourable  conditions  count  in*  their  rank  of 
life.  And  the  first  objection  to  be  made  to  the  application  to 
them  of  the  official  “  increased  cost  of  living  ”  percentage  is  that 
it  can  only  be  applied  subject  to  very  severe  reservations.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  here,  too,  a  strong  case  for  compensation 
because  of  the  depreciated  real  value  of  money  does  not  exist, 
but  only  that  this  compensation  is  a  question  of  degree  and 
measure. 

We  have  here  to  do  with  a  class  which  in  the  main  knows 
little  of  the  res  angusta  domi  of  families  whose  income  is  absorbed 
almost  altogether  in  meeting  the  indispensable  needs  of  physical 
life— those  families  to  whom  Johnson’s  words  so  faithfully 
apply 

"  The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied." 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  directly  household  expendi¬ 
ture,  whatever  the  type  of  family,  passes  over  the  border-line 
which  divides  such  needs  from  the  permissive  utilities,  ameni¬ 
ties,  and  luxuries  of  hfe,  the  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
will  be  found  to  diminish  ^j^ogressively,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  from  this  point  onward  expenditure  is  more  arbitrary  and 
under  control,  and  economy  for  that  reason  is  easier  and  more 
practicable.  If  anyone  is  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  he  can 
satisfy  himself  by  a  little  honest  exercise  in  arithmetic,  provided 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  keep  account  of  the  way  his  money 
goes.  A  comparison  of  that  part  of  his  expenditure  corresponding 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  household  budget,  which  broadly 
represents  the  irreducible  necessaries  of  life,  with  his  remaining 
outlay  will  hardly  fail  to  yield  results  both  interesting  and,  for 
these  days,  encouraging.  Of  course,  in  comparing  such  an  item 
as  taxation  in  1914  and  1920,  he  must  take  care  to  work  out  the 
figure  for  the  latter  year  on  the  income  of  the  earlier  year,  and 
he  must  remember  in  general  that  a  just  comparison  presupposes, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  comparison  of  like  with  like.  Further,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  some  voluntary  in¬ 
creases  of  expenditure  should  not,  properly  speaking,  come  into 
the  calculation.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  higher 
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expenditure  held  to  be  justified  by  larger  income.  It  will  be  seen 
in  fact,  that  directly  the  primary  necessities  of  life  have  been 
provided  for,  a  whole  range  of  expenditure  opens  out  most  of  the 
items  in  which  are  either  largely  variable  at  will  or  in  their 
nature  are  more  or  less  stable,  while  others  do  not  admit  of 
comparison  at  all  in  point  of  amount  or  of  time. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  this  class  in  particular  that  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  with  an  emphatic  non  sequitur  the  contention 
w’hich,  if  not  Expressed,  is  implicit  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s 
price  comparisons,  that  in  the  absence  of  an  increase  of  remunera¬ 
tion  equal  or  approximating  to  the  official  percentage  index-figure, 
its  standard  of  life  must  ipso  facto  be  lowered.  Such  a  contention 
begs  a  big  question. 

6.  Economy  and  the  “Standard  of  Life." — It  is  one  of  the 
worst  defects  of  the  Ministry’s  figures  that  they  make  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  manifold  economies  which  have  been  effected  during 
and  since  the  war  owing  to  straitened  resources,  changes  in 
dietary,  shortage  of  supplies  tending  to  the  use  of  substitutes, 
and  the  elimination  of  paet  w^aste  due  to  carelessness,  ignorance, 
or  wilful  improvidence.  What  are  the  facts?  Whether  the  war 
was  finally  won  by  a  little  band  of  propagandists  who  have  never 
been  stinting  in  mutual  admiration,  or  by  the  noble  army  of 
profiteers  and  indispensables,  or  by  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  question  with  which  ^ater  history  will 
seriously  concern  itself ;  but  at  least  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  silver  bullet  played  its  part.  Millions  of  silver  bullets  owed 
their  existence  to  the  wonderful  spirit  of  economy  which  was 
practised  so  largely  and  so  willingly  by  all  citizens  deserving  to 
b**  described  as  patriotic.  The  facuixy  of  adaptation  to  conditions 
and  environment  is,  both  for  good  and  ill,  singularly  strong  in 
human  nature ,  and  the  war  brought  this  faculty  into  exercise  in 
countless  ways  to  the  nation’s  lasting  benefit,  as  we  would  hope. 
Since  1914  household  management  has  in  many  ways  been  revolu¬ 
tionised.  Labour-saving  devices  of  all  kinds,  better  domestic 
organisation,  and  simplification  of  life  have  yielded  greater  efS- 
ciency  at  less  cost ,  with  the  result  that  households  have  been  able 
to  meet  increased  expense  in  other  directions  and  often  to  make 
a  profit  into  the  bargain.  The  absolute  economies  due  to  tbe 
elimination  of  excess  and  waste  have  also  been  considerable.  In 
all  well-regulated  homes  great  saving,  which  in  all  probability 
will  prove,  at  least  in  part,  to  be  permanent,  has  been  effected, 
not  by  the  curtailment  of  actual  needs,  but  in  the  mode  and 
measure  of  satisfying  these  needs.  Households  which,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  accustomed  themselves  to  a  consumption  of  such 
articles  as  meat,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs,  which  in  retrospect 
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appears  to-day  to  have  been  needlessly  and  even  inordinately 
excessive,  have  found  that  without  any  pinching  deserving  of  the 
name  of  privation,  still  less  any  deterioration  of  the  standard  of 
life  they  have  been  able  to  save  handsomely.  But,  further,  the 
good  old  maxim,  “Waste  not,  want  not,”  has  been  restored  to 
its  former  seat  of  honour  in  the  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  housewives,  who  aforetime  experienced  no  compulsion  to  prac¬ 
tise  thrift  on  system,  have  learned  that  an  empty  dustbin  means 
a  fuller  larder  and  therefore  a  less  depleted  purse. 

Yet  of  the  greater  care  and  frugality  which  the  stress  of  the 
war  called  for  and  brought  into  splendid  exercise  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  the  mechanical  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  take 
no  account  w’hatever.  Its  comparisons  all  along  have  actually 
assumed  the  pre-war  consumption,  pro  rata  of  income,  of  some 
articles  which  were  periodically  obtainable  only  in  restricted 
quantities  or  not  obtainable  at  all.  Even  now  its  index-figure 
of  the  cost  of  living  is  inflated  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  allow'- 
ance  is  made  for  the  replacement  of  certain  dear  articles  by 
cheaper  substitutes. 

To  assume  arbitrarily,  however,  as  these  comparisons  do,  that 
the  economy  so  practised  implies  a  lower  standard  of  life,  that 
individuals  and  families  fall  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  unless 
they  consume  exactly  the  same  commodities,  or  others  equal  to 
them  in  cost,  as  before  the  war,  is  palpably  absurd.  To  advance 
such  an  assumption  is  to  apply  to  the  organisation  of  family  life 
a  purely  materialistic  standard.  No  talk  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking  for  your  Ministry  of  Labour  statistician  ! — for  him 
life  is  not  more  than  but  only  meat,  and  the  body  only  raiment. 
There  are  probably  few  heads  of  cultivated  families  who,  if  chal¬ 
lenged,  w’ould  not  protest  energetically  and  with  scorn  against  the 
idea  that  the  simpler  habits  and  ways  which  they  have  chosen  to 
follow  during  the  past  six  years,  and  w’hich  have  since  become 
almost  a  second  nature  to  them,  have  implied  a  low^ering  of  any 
essentials  of  a  refined  home  life.  Not  only  so,  but  the  assumption 
strikes  at  the  rcwt  of  every  principle  of  sound  domestic  economy, 
and  it  is  because  the  management  of  national  affairs  is  to-day 
governed  by  the  very  order  of  ideas  to  which  this  assumption 
belongs  that  the  country’s  financial  position  has  become  so 
desperate  and  threatens  to  bring  us  to  a  “gran  finale”  of 
insolvency. 

7.  Evidence  of  Actual  Household  Budgets. — Practical  proof  is 
always  better  than  abstract  argument,  and  I  have  been  put  in  a 
position  to  test  the  conclusions  which  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
bases  upon  a  defective  and  partial  method  of  computation  and 
comparison  with  the  results  shown  by  actual  budgets  of  expendi- 
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ture  in  1914  and  1920  relating  to  middle-class  urban  households 
of  the  professional  class  which  would  correspond  in  income  and 
general  amenity  of  life  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  public  service 
The  “A”  budget  refers  to  six,  the  “B”  budget  to  four  adults 
The  percentages  shown  are  based  on  data  carefully  recorded  in 
minute  detail  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  the  whole  year  round 
without  any  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  put  to  the  present  use. 
These  data,  as  presented  in  the  classified  form  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  represent  household  budgets 
in  the  true  and  only  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  accuracy 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  percentages  yielded  by  these 
two  budgets  wdth  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  means 
of  the  monthly  figures  for  1920  published  by  the  latter  have  been 
taken,  and  for  convenience  they  are  given*  side  by  side. 


Pekcentage  Increase  in  Cost  of  Living  in  1920  as  Compared  b' 
WITH  1914. 


Ministry  of 

Labour. 

111 

December, 

Mean  for 

“A”  House¬ 

“B”  House- 

w 

1920. 

1920. 

hold  Budget. 

hold  Budget 

h( 

Food  . 

182 

156 

58 

1C4 

Rent  and  rates  ... 

42 

23 

42 

50 

cc 

Fuel  and  light  ... 

140 

113 

38 

60 

ai 

Clothing . 

305 

320 

57 

100 

jtl 

Other  items* 

132 

130 

24 

— 

All  items  ... 

169 

149 

...  51 

75 

fc 

*  As  enumerated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 


A  comparison  of  the  percentages  shown  by  these  genuine  |;i 
household  budgets  with  those  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  shows  ^ 
some  startling  variations.  The  fact  is  that  one  set  of  figures 
represents  actual  increases,  based  on  practical  experience,  while  !;• 
the  other  set  consists  of  computed  increases  based  upon  more  a  I 
less  hypothetical  data.  ' 

It  may  be  said  that  the  households  to  which  these  figures  refer  ' 
are  methodical  and  exceptional.  That  they  are  the  first  is  very  r 
probable,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  '• 
second.  In  any  case  estimates  of  the  increase  in  remunersti  •  ' 
which  should  properly  follow  on  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  shooM  * 
obviously  relate  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  orderly  dome.v- 
economies,  where  proper  control  of  outlay  is  exercised.  To  ado^  ; 
any  other  criterion  is  to  place  a  premium  upon  extravagance  ai! 
thriftlessness.  Certainly  no  man  was  ever  encouraged  in  frugw';  i; 
by  placing  at  his  disposal  funds  which  made  economy  suj)erfluoni 
Of  course,  no  generalisation  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  suggest/, 
or  implied.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  offer  them  s 
evidence  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  percentages  are  not  af¬ 
firmed  by  one  of  the  most  practical  of  tests. 
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8  Some  Conclusions. — And  now  to  what  conclusions  do  the 
i considerations  which  have  been  advanced  point?  The  object  of 
the  writer,  who  has  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  no  axe  to  grind, 
will  have  been  attained  if  he  has  adduced  reasonable  evidence  that 
the  “increased  cost  of  living”  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
call  for  the  severest  scrutiny,  in  view  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
to  which  they  are  being  constantly  put,  often  with  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  qualifications  with  which  the  Ministry  itself  hedges 
them.  It  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  maxim  that  wages  and 
salaries  should  keep  pace  with  the  unceasing  rise  of  the  monthly 
Labour  Gazette  index-figure.  Such  being  the  use  to  which  these 
statistics  are  put,  it  is  due  to  the  nation,  whose  interests  are 
so  intimately  affected,  that  they  should  be  required  to  justify 
themselves  or  be  placed  upon  a  basis  which  will  earn  for  them 
greater  confidence  than  is  usually  placed  in  them  by  outside 
experts  and  critics  at  the  present  time.  If  they  can  be  shown 
by  independent  examination  to  afford  a  criterion  of  the  actual 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  is  even  tolerably  reliable, 
well  and  good ;  many  existing  doubts  and  misgivings  will  then 
be  removed.  If  the  data  employed  are  faulty  and  the  results 
correspondingly  untrustworthy,  the  sooner  the  former  are  revised 
Sand  the  latter  brought  into  harmony  with  the  facts,  in  so  far  as 

! these  can  be  ascertained,  the  better  for  all  of  us. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
for  several  years  created  keen  and  growing  anxiety  in  a  large 
iproportion  of  British  homes,  without  regard  to  social  status,  for 
!it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that  hardship  has  fallen 
nly  to  households  of  which  the  heads  occupy  a  dependent 
position.  At  the  same  time  no  good  is  done  by  exaggerating  the 
cvil  on  the  one  hand  or  minimising  it  on  the  other;  for  to 
Taggerate  it  encourages  panic  and  the  thoughtless  action  to  which 
inic  so  often  leads,  while  attempts  to  represent  the  evil  as  far 
'  'S  serious  than  it  is  merely  stimulate  discontent  and  resentment 
nthe  part  of  the  sufferers.  Thus  the  writer  who  recently  wrote 
/O  a  well-known  journal  that  “the  civil  servant  even  with  the  war 
"  -nus  has  to  deny  himself  all  but  the  barest  necessaries  in  order 
1*0  live  and  educate  his  children  ”  may  speak  accurately  for  certain 
-vtious  of  our  public  servants,  but  it  is  unjustifiable  to  give  the 
upression  that  these  words  describe  the  position  of  their  class 
a  whole.  Equally  unconvincing,  however,  are  pleas  such  as 
j '  it  of  another  newspaper  writer  who  protested  that,  as  hospital 
receive  board  and  lodging,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
.  innot  affect  them,  and  a  money  salary  of  £30  a  year  is  as 
^  ’oqiiate  now  as  half-a-dozen  years  ago.  What  are  wanted  are 
as  far  as  the  ascertainment  of  facts  is  practicable,  instead 
I  VOL.  CIX.  N.S.  L* 
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of  the  guesses  and  makeshift  calculations,  resting  in  great  part 
on  abstract  data,  which  now  serve  in  their  stead. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  all  more  or  less  deluding  ourselves 
with  the  soothing  belief  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rich  by 
taking  in  one  another’s  washing.  Prices  rise  and  with  them 
w'ages  and  salaries.  The  inevitable  result  is  dearer  production 
with  the  result  that  prices  again  soar,  leading  to  new  demands 
on  the  part  of  labour  and  service.  Unless  this  process  is  to 
receive  the  authority  of  a  natural  law,  a  halt  must  be  called  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  stability  and  equilibrium.  One  might  fairly  ask,  not  in 
any  ungenerous  or  grudging  spirit,  but  simply  for  information, 
and  in  order  to  clear  up  a  dark  point,  w'hich  is  yet  one  of  profound 
importance,  exactly  how  far  this  principle  of  augmenting  remunera¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  percentages  should 
or  is  intended  to  go.  Just  as  these  final  words  are  written  the 
Labour  correspondent  of  a  leading  London  journal  tells  us  cate¬ 
gorically  in  his  weekly  review  of  the  labour  situation  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  "according  to  the  last  (November)  Labour  Gazette 
return  the  cost  of  living  is  now  up  176  per  cent.,”  weekly  wages 
of  35s.  in  1914  should  now  be  “not  far  short  of  £5."  Then 
should  all  wages  (and,  of  course,  salaries,  since  the  Labour  Party 
has  wisely  opened  its  ranks  to  non-manual  workers)  which  in 
1914  stood  at  £5  a  week  be  indiscriminately  increased  to  115, 
and  yet  higher  wages  and  salaries  in  a  like  proportion  ?  It  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  should  know  where  these  unlucky 
percentages  are  going  to  land  us  in  the  end. 

No  one  could  feel  more  sympathetically  towards  Labour  and 
Labour  aspirations,  whether  material  or  otherwise,  than  the 
present  writer.  It  is  his  very  concern  to  see  the  wages  move¬ 
ment  placed  upon  a  right  and  safe  basis  that  has  led  him  to  make 
the  foregoing  criticisms.  While  frank,  these  criticisms  are  not 
to  be  judged  as  unfriendly ;  they  are  offered  rather  by  way  of 
admonition  and  warning.  Owing  to  the  ardour  and  temerity  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  statistical  exercises,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  have  begun  wrong  in  this  business  and  shall  go  more 
and  more  wTong  in  the  absence  of  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  method  of  procedure  chosen. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  determine  the  precise 
ratio  in  which,  in  view  of  the  higher  cost  of  living,  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  different  grades  of  wage-earners  or  salaried  employees 
should  be  increased,  my  main  argument  being  that  no  data  as 
yet  exist  to  warrant  dogmatic  opinions  on  the  point.  Severn 
considerations  may,  however,  be  offered  by  way  of  suggestion. 
The  largest  percentage  increase  is  unquestionably  justified  where 
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there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  wage  or  salary  hitherto  offered  but 
little  margin  after  the  indispensable  needs  of  family  life  had  been 
covered.  Such  needs,  broadly,  are  those  which  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  groups  under  the  five  headings  already  mentioned, 
though  the  phrase  should  be  given  a  somewhat  elastic  interpre¬ 
tation  in  the  case  of  professional  workers,  who  have  many 
legitimate  claims  to  meet  which  the  manual  working  classes 
wot  not  of. 

While  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  no  two  households  can  be  exactly  similar,  it  is  certain 
that  after  that  part  of  the  income  which  is  absorbed  by  neces¬ 
saries  has  been  liberally  augmented,  any  succeeding  increase  may 
with  perfect  equity  be  calculated  upon  a  considerably  lower  and 
also  a  rapidly  diminishing  scale.  I  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  in  the  case  of  working-class  households  the  great  pressure 
falls  nowadays  upon  incomes  below  £4  to  £5  a  week,  and  in  the 
case  of  professional  households  upon  yearly  salaries  below  £300 
to  £500,  according  to  size  of  family,  status,  locality,  and  the 
appearance  which  has  to  be  maintained  in  virtue  of  a  rigid  though 
in  some  respects  irrational  social  code. 

Further,  no  increases  of  remuneration  given  in  order  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  of  living  can  be  equitable  which  fail  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  heads  of  households  and  single  men.  A  difference 
of  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  former  is  the  least  that  is  called 
for,  and  in  the  case  of  professional  workers  this  figure  is  probably 
far  too  low. 

The  bedrock  fact  of  the  problem  of  the  due  remuneration  of 
labour  and  service  of  all  kinds,  however,  is  the  fact  that  not  only 
our  own  nation,  but  the  whole  world,  is  to-day  far  poorer  now 
than  before  the  war.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  no,  we  have  all  to 
learn  to  live  more  modestly  and  frugally ;  for  only  by  so  doing 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  within  our  collective  means,  curtailed 
as  they  are  so  seriously.  That  is  evident  common  sense,  yet  of 
it  the  Ministry  of  Labour’s  pre-war  standard  of  living  figures  take 
no  cognisance  whatever.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  com¬ 
fortable  assumption  that  everybody  should  and  can  live  just  as 
before,  when  the  plain,  brutal  fact  is  that  everybody  should  not 
and  cannot,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  some  people  heedlessly 
insist  on  living  up  to  or  above  the  pre-war  money  standard  other 
people,  somewhere  or  other  in  the  social  scale,  will  have  to  live  so 
much  the  more  below  it.  That  way  lies,  of  a  surety,  abundant 
social  discontent,  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  national  disaster. 

A  Statistician. 
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A  QUESTION  that  doubtless  occurs  to  many  thoughtful  persons 
to-day  is,  What  was  the  state  of  the  German  Theatre  during  the 
war  and  the  revolution,  and  how  does  its  production  of  classic 
and  serious  modern  plays  compare  with  the  productions  by  the 
English  and  French  Theatres?  The  question  is  a  natural  one, 
seeing  that  the  German  Theatre  was  practically  closed  to  us  for 
five  years,  and  since  the  signing  of  Peace  has  offered  only  scraps 
of  news  of  itself  through  the  Press.  No  doubt  curiosity  in  this 
direction  has  been  strengthened  by  a  contemplation  of  the  very 
deplorable  state  of  the  playhouses  in  England  and  France  during 
the  war.  I  refer  to  the  playhouses  collectively  of  each  country 
as  the  Theatre.  When  the  war  ended  in  July,  1919,  it  was  seen 
that  virtually  sanction  had  been  given  to  two  networks  of 
Theatrical  Trusts — one  in  London  and  one  in  Paris — to  deprive 
the  serious  side  of  the  Theatre — composed  of  three  pre-war 
advanced  groups  working  towards  greater  freedom  of  expression 
in  “Literary  Theatre,”  “Art  Theatre,”  and  “National  Theatre” 
movements — of  the  advantages  they  had  gained  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  producing  freethought  plays,  of  improving  the 
mechanics  and  aesthetics  of  the  Theatre,  and  of  extending  the 
awakening  of  a  public  genuine  dramatic  taste  w^hich  had  sprung 
up  all  over  England,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  theatrical 
Monopoly.  This  commercial  Monopoly  had  acquired  size  and 
power  mainly  through  the  neglect  of  the  independent  bodies  to 
combine  and  organise  for  advance.  There  w'as,  in  fact,  no  con¬ 
certed  action  against  the  Monopoly,  with  the  result  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  entertainments  of  the  “Free  Theatre" 
groups  was  founded,  namely,  an  open  theatre  affording  free 
expression  for  all,  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  commercial 
Monopoly  operated  to  oust  all  rights  of  freedom  connected  with 
the  London  and  Paris  Theatres.  Moreover,  in  England  the  Mono¬ 
poly  had  been  bolstered  up  by  the  neglect  of  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  Theatre  by  special  legislation,  to  organise  it  in  the 
highest  interest  of  the  public  at  war-time,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways  to  meet  a  widespread  public  demand  for  a  serious  Theatre 
capable  of  administering  to  individual  and  national  spiritual 
needs.  This  demand  for  a  Theatre  capable  of  expressing  the 
organised  dramatic  will  of  the  people  had  been  growing  many 
years,  as  the  analytical  chart  of  Pre-war  Influences,  philosophic, 
scientific,  aesthetic,  literary,  political,  social,  and  other,  on  Public 
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Dramatic  Instinct  and  Taste,  which  I  contributed  to  Drama, 
clearly  shows. 

The  story  of  the  English  and  French  Theatres  at  war-time  is, 
then,  the  story  of  the  entire  subjection  of  the  better  part  of  these 
■  Theatres  to  the  money-grubbing  methods  of  a  great  international 
Theatrical  Trust.  It  is  a  subjection  which  began  almost  the 
moment  the  war  began,  and  culminated  in  the  transference  of 
!  nearly  the  whole  of  the  places  of  entertainment  in  London  and 
Paris  to  the  control  of  organised  groups  of  speculator-shopkeepers. 
In  Paris  the  exceptions  included  the  five  subventioned  houses. 
These  might  have  formed  a  nucleus  for  war-time  Government 
control  of  the  Paris  playhouses.  Unfortunately,  the  war  found 
them  in  such  a  state  of  corruption  that  they  were  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  war-time  spiritual  needs,  and  incapable  of 
administering  to  them  without  complete  reconstruction.  Present 
space  does  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  amazing 
changes  that  took  place  in  these  two  Theatres  up  to  the  time 
Peace  was  signed,  the  true  character  and  facts  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  recorded  in  the  theatrical  columns  of  the  London  and 
Paris  war-time  newspapers,  weeklies  and  magazines  containing 
plav  crifiV’o"'"  hi‘)graphie8  and  topical  news.  Indeed,  these  tacts 
can  '  e  ci  :•  as  a  result  ot  uiv  own  ,.tion  ir.d  ■  , 

both  in  England  and  r  . .  *  rirta  ihc  mquir^'j 

brought  into  prominenco  tho  ...^mneance  cl  tfe^^rical 

evan.fb.  P’or  example,  they  threw  into  relief  the  growth  and 
developmeof  of  the  two  great  Trust  Houses  established  to  forrti 
a  coniL^aea  factory  and  shop-window  for  the  re-manufacture, 
display  and  sale  of  cheap  public  war-time  sentiment  treated 
strictly  as  a  commodity  in  conjunction  with  household  furniture, 
clothing  and  other  saleable  goods  thinly  disguised  as  “decoration.” 

Thus,  to  me,  the  English  and  French  Theatres  at  war-time 
presented  a  study  of  the  tendencies  of  cheap  and  vulgar  senti- 

Iments  called  forth  by  the  war  and  treated  by  the  theatrical 
Monopoly  as  they  appeared  in  turn  according  to  a  standardised 
j  business  method.  The  method  was  to  take  a  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment,  say  patriotism,  and  to  give  it  such  a  form  that  it  could  be 
made  use  of  by  all  the  Trust  Houses  in  common  to  attract  the 
largest  paying  audience.  To  make  progress  possible,  whether  in 
I  a  spiritual  or  mechanical  way,  to  uplift  the  mind  of  the  public 
I  or  to  improve  the  environment  of  the  entertainment,  was  never 
}  the  aim.  All  that  was  sought  w’as  to  corner  the  playhouses, 

■  corner  suitable  writers  and  composers,  corner  extravagantly  paid 
!  ‘stars,”  corner  a  subject  around  which  a  great  amount  of  public 
opinion  was  accumulating,  corner  a  great  deal  of  shop  material 
j  that  might  be  relied  on  to  bring  out  the  grossly  salacious  and 
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defiling  features  of  the  subject,  and  with  all  these  ingredients 
to  concoct  an  offensive  hybrid  entertainment  exhibiting  the  very 
worst  evils  of  the  theatrical  controller  known  as  box-office 
receipts.  So  these  two  Theatres  have  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  To  many  their  war-time  and  after  career  appears  negligible 
indeed,  utterly  beneath  contempt.  But  to  the  student  of  English 
and  French  theatrical  history  they  have  a  real  value.  Their 
recent  history  may  indeed  be  given  a  logical  connection  in  the 
struggle  for  a  Free  Theatre  in  London  and  Paris ;  and  their  work 
may  be  examined  with  a  view  to  its  real  meaning  in  the  struggle. 
In  short,  the  development  of  the  Trust  Houses  in  the  exercise 
of  their  monopolistic  functions  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
periods  of  standardised  sentiment  into  which  the  war-time  enter¬ 
tainments  definitely  fell.  It  began  in  a  comparatively  minor  way 
with  the  exploitation  of  national  fear  in  the  form  of  standardised 
patriotic  plays.  To-day  it  is  being  continued  on  the  widest 
possible  scale  with  the  exploitation  of  the  national  fatigue  in  the 
form  of  standardised  senseless  spiritualistic  and  false  religious 
plays.  Thus  in  the  exercise  of  their  monopolistic  functions  these 
houses  have  gradually  come  to  crush  out  the  struggle  for  theatrical 
freedom. 

»  '•  «  «  «  4 

This  mere  guince  at  the  uusgiacei’ul  -<^are  of  tvo  of  the  three 
grea*  .F.innnean  Lv^atrfs — a  stnf'’  t\i  it  aiose  out  of  the  ineffective-' 
T'.oi-s  of  <he  Free  i'hcatre  movements,  nrul.  the  unthinkabft 
of  the  i'jigiisV  oad  Fren^’h  Hover  rnents  in  the  fcrma- 

tijii  of  a  -■ ‘lamw^cLl  iimnupuiy  Lhc^ur'i.  \1  etimr ainnien 

made  unscrupulous  speculators  sole  guardians  of  one  of  the  highest 
instruments  of  spiritual  interpretation  of  national  life,  will  doubt¬ 
less  serve  to  reveal  the  comparative  importance  of  the  opposite 
state  of  the  German  theatre  at  war-time  and  after.  If  the 
English  and  French  Theatres  became  inextricably  involved  in  a 
ruthless  commercial  system  which,  together  with  certain  economic 
conditions,  have,  for  the  time  being,  put  an  end  to  the  advance 
of  the  drama,  Germany  has  an  entirely  different  and  more  happy 
story  to  tell.  Steady  advance  marks  the  state  of  the  Theatre 
and  the  drama  to-day  as  it  has  done  for  many  years  past.  The 
secret  of  the  advance  resides  in  its  system  of  theatrical  endow¬ 
ment.  According  to  this  system,  the  four  existing  classes  of 
endowed  playhouses  (there  used  to  be  five,  but  the  Revolution 
has  removed  the  Court  theatre),  Government  or  National,  Muni¬ 
cipal,  Subscription  and  Private,  form  two  parts  of  a  body  of 
advance,  which  continually  react  on  each  other.  The  small  sub¬ 
scription  houses  are  the  pioneers  that  reconnoitre  and  discover 
new  paths,  the  big  subsidised  houses  form  the  main  body  for 
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receiving  and  testing  results  and  handing  them  over  to  the  public 
as  a  whole.  Such  an  organisation  offers  many  advantages  to  the 
Theatre.  Besides  providing  an  essential  intermediary  for  outpost 
work  it  serves  as  a  legal  support  to  protect  the  Theatre  from  the 
illegal  operations  of  outside  speculators.  Acting  thus  as  a 
medium  of  co-operation,  protection  and  recognition,  it  contributed 
materially  to  the  pre-war  search  for  free  forms.  This  search  took 
three  directions,  as  in  England.  There  was  the  Freie  Biihne,  or 
literary  and  moral  movement,  the  Art  Theatre  movement  and  the 
People’s  Theatre  movement.  Each  of  these  movements  had  a 
subscription  playhouse  origin  which  linked  them  to  the  theatrical 
endowment  system,  to  the  big  subsidised  houses,  and  to  continued 
enthusiasm,  advance  and  widest  popularity. 

To  anyone  who,  like  myself,  was  aware  of  this  pre-war  success¬ 
ful  enthusiasm  and  progression,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  lean  towards  the  vicious  kind  of  theatrical  monopoly 
that  disgraced  England  and  France,  it  was  not  hard  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  what  wms  taking  place  in  the  German 
Theatre  during  the  war.  Though  for  four  years  we  had  been 
without  news  of  what  w’as  transpiring  in  "h. ‘i-  ■ 

and  litem tnrp  •  r  ^  '  rl  ^  v  '  .  .■-.i.  •• 

entertaii  r  '  .  i:  iv  y  T  .*  •  ,  i-n.hi 

as  to  w.  he  .i.,y  <•!  e.Ktieiii;.  ..d..in<-.:  uoiiid  Lr  foifewed. 


1  But  this  ’  mbt  vlspceting,  in  p^rfu  lilrl. ,  cLt  irTpi-t* 
;  houses  v  us  b<k>!i  removed  hv  what  1  saw  wh  n  1 


■'itt  r  j;iay- 

'■e-r^iltf  .  ‘  \rn 


many  ai  1  ’''’.sad  im-c'/igh  ;!i,  (,  Mcipa!  ana  towns  of 


I  Germani  some  of  us  who  reached  Cologne  soon  after 

f  the  war  ended,  with  sustained  admiration  for  the  pre-war  ability 
’  of  the  German  people,  found  no  reason  to  diminish  this  feeling. 

Even  the  broad  barrier  of  prejudice  w’hich  over  four  years  of  bitter 
I  struggle  had  raised  failed  to  shut  out  the  very  marked  difference, 

I  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  between  the  theatrical  efforts  of 
;  Germany  and  England.  It  was  almost  tear-compelling  to  turn 
I  over  the  official  w'ar-time  lists  of  the  two  State  theatres 


(Vereinigte  Stadttheater  zu  Coin),  and  to  compare  their  records 
with  any  tw'o  leading  playhouses  in  London.  I  say  London  play- 
;  houses,  although  Cologne  is  a  provincial  city  like  Liverpool  or 
Manchester.  For  it  is  the  only  means  of  comparison.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Dublin  and  Birmingham  Repertory 
Theatres,  in  the  provinces  the  playhouses  stagnated  on  the  revues, 
s  musical  comedies  and  other  bare-flesh  stuff  that  was  imported 

I  from  London,  so  to  speak,  for  the  edification  of  the  vast  new 
wdience  of  war-workers.  Which  of  our  provincial  cities  can 
show  a  1914-20  record  like  the  following?  At  the  two  united 
playhouses  of  Cologne,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  there  were 
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262  performances  of  high-class  opera  and  397  performances  of 
national  classics  and  modern  freethought  plays,  a  cycle  of  clas¬ 
sical  works,  a  musical  festival  including  works  by  the  great  com- 
posers,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  etc.,  and  weekly  performances  given 
at  Bonn.  Among  the  plays  performed  frequently  were  those  by 
Ibsen,  Shakespeare,  Schnitzler,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Grillparzer 
Hauptmann,  Hebbel,  Strindberg,  Fulda,  Lessing,  Wedekind  and 
Sudermann.  Among  the  composers  were  several  French  ones 
Gounod,  Thomas,  Bizet,  etc.,  showing  conclusively  that  Germanv 
had  no  policy  of  exclusion  similar  to  that  in  England,  which 
excluded  Wagner  and  Strauss.  In  1916-17,  one  of  the  mostv 
critical  years  of  the  war,  there  were  218  operatic  performances 
and  262  dramatic  ones.  Also  a  classical  cycle,  musical  festival 
and  performances  at  outlying  districts.  It  was  practically  the 
same  throughout ;  every  year  there  were  over  500  entertainments 
of  the  highest  quality.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  considering  the 
merits  of  the  German  theatrical  system  at  war-time  I  began  to 
look  for  concrete  examples  of  it  in  the  war  zone.  Cologne  was 
frequently  raided,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
;  1  rv,onfa,l  sufferings  borne  by  the  inhabitants 
(A  ‘  '•  .  ■'  i  .  'A  I  ,  -  {'■  , 

f  U  >•'  '  r  '^i..  -ti'.;,  ;  ‘I  th.'"'  b-;' ii:..',;  |,i';  =. '■  :|v  TJv 

(l’  ■  ■  vi:  .  • :  '  K  '  h  a:;:  )  '  »  ma"'  as 

. iMommts  ni  :he  av;u  vhf^i  ;K 

.  r  •  tl  .1  :>  i':'  Ten  W.ttt  of  'i»i(''V  ^  'v.itiv'  ■  ' '•<?  no 
consoling  plant  oi  iio|Hi  too.-  :lit  f.:  :  .hibrvtd 

every  great  and  good  qualification,  and  as  an  instrument  ot  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  national  classics  and  modern  ethical-social  drama 
it  ranked  high  among  the  uplifting  war-time  institutions  of  the 
German  people.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
there  was  nothing  to  reproach  in  the  war-time  theatrical  activi¬ 
ties.  In  Berlin  there  was  a  purely  commercial  form  of  play¬ 
house  modelled  on  the  lines  of  similar  enterprises  outside  Ger¬ 
many.  There  was  a  wave  of  eroticism  that  found  expression  in 
the  better  class  of  semi-commercial  playhouse.  Wedekind's 
extremely  erotic  Box  of  Pandora  had  a  very  long  run  at  Max 
Reinhardt’s  Deutsches  Theater.  In  more  recent  times  there  has 
been  a  strong  demand  for  Bernard  Shaw’s  discussion  of  sexual 
economics  found  in  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  and  Candida.  And 
there  has  been  an  outburst  of  sensational  naked  dances.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  German  people  do  not  regard  the  theatre 
as  an  intellectual  and  rcsthetic  rallying-point ;  it  only  proves  that 
the  lowest  instincts,  like  murder,  will  out,  and  that  in  every 
community  there  is  a  profiteer  w’aiting  to  exploit  them.  That 
the  Berliners  sought  to  satisfy  their  highest  instincts  is  con- 
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clusively  proved  by  the  following  typical  list.  There  were 
frequent  performances  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  especially  Othello, 
Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  and  Cymbeline;  plays  by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Grillparzer,  and  other  classical  authors,  including  the  great 
Greeks ;  and  a  great  number  of  plays  by  moderns  of  established 
repute,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Schnitzler,  Tolstoy,  Strind- 
‘  berg,  Sudermann,  and  the  rest.  Finally,  there  were  many 
works  by  significant  newcomers,  Hasenclever,  Kaiser,  etc.,  as 
well  as  by  ultra-extremists  of  the  vital  Stiirm  group,  including 
'  Lothar  Schreyer.  On  the  whole  the  Berlin  playhouses  were 
scarcely  affected  by  the  war. 

Briefly,  the  theatrical  situation  in  Germany  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  facts.  There  was  an  increase  of  the  play¬ 
going  public  over  the  pre-war  number,  and  a  corresponding 
increased  demand  for  theatrical  entertainments  of  all  kinds  on  the 
part  of  a  people  anxious  to  be  taken  out  of  themselves  in  a 
legitimate  way.  There  was  no  syndicalisation  of  the  playhouses, 
no  periodicalisation  of  moods  as  in  England.  For  two  months 
after  the  war  began  there  was  a  strong  patriotic  wave  of  feeling, 
but  this  was  swept  away,  and  the  subsidised  playhouses  resumed 
their  normal  functions.  Besides  this,  there  w^as  an  increase  in 
playhouses  devoted  to  serious  work.  At  the  same  time  enter¬ 
tainments  of  a  light  character  were  exhibited  by  a  lower  class 
of  profit-making  playhouse,  and  also  by  cabarets  which  are  a 
feature  of  the  German  theatrical  system.  The  latter  increased 
during  the  war,  largely  owing,  no  doubt,  to  that  peculiar  desire 
for  variety  entertainment,  which  strongly  manifested  itself  in 
England  and  France,  and  succeeded  in  changing  our  playhouses 
into  music-halls  and  music-halls  into  playhouses,  inasmuch  as 
they  exhibited  a  common  species  of  variety  entertainment  written 
round  extravagantly  paid  music-hall  “  stars.” 

With  the  coming  of  the  Revolution  certain  fundamental  changes 
took  place.  For  example,  philosophic  thought  found  a  new 
direction.  The  events  of  the  Revolution  seemed  to  direct  the 
German  mind  into  channels  of  scepticism,  humanism  and  mysti¬ 
cism,  thus  replacing  the  old  autocratic  and  militaristic  ideals  by 
strong  democratic  and  anti-militaristic  ones.  The  effect  on  the 
theatre  was  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  revolutionary 
writers  with  plays  that  took  all  human  nature  for  their  province, 
and  that  could  not  be  accepted  by  ordinary  canons.  Scepticism 
produced  Fate  plays  like  the  one  in  which  sailors  were  seen 
discussing  the  benefits  of  revolt  what-time  Fate  was  at  work 
preparing  to  blow  them  to  atoms  with  a  submarine;  Revolt  of 
Youth  plays  in  which  children  sought  by  drastic  means  to  rid 
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themselves  of  obsolete  parents.  Mysticism  presented  idealists 
moving  as  dream  figures  through  a  material  world  of  explosive 
forces  seeking  a  world-tolerance  that  shall  remove  these  forces 
and  transmute  the  material  into  the  spiritual.  The  main  object 
was  to  show  spiritual  Germany  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  destruc¬ 
tive  material  forces  which  it  is  unable  to  overcome  without  proper 
outside  help.  Humanism  found  expression  in  many  of  the  plays 
produced  by  the  Young  Germany  Group  (das  Junge  Deutschland) 
— a  group  that  came  into  being  with  the  new  democratic  order 
with  the  aim  of  producing  plays  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  produced.  Both  its  playwrights  and  players  were  very 
young,  many  of  them  still  in  their  teens.  These  enthusiastic 
idealists,  besides  treating  the  revolutionary  problems  of  every¬ 
day  life,  took  a  more  exalted  flight  on  historical  heroic  subjects, 
such  as  Otto  Zarek’s  Kaiser  Karl  V.  From  the  very  outset  this 
group  had  to  struggle  against  overwhelming  expenses  and  an 
hostile  section  of  the  critics,  who  stirred  up  the  old  worn-out 
controversy  on  the  meaning  of  free  expression,  and  how  far  this 
expression  should  go  in  the  theatre.  Their  sincerity  has,  how¬ 
ever,  won  them  some  able  defenders,  among  whom  is  Herr  Heinz 
Herald,  one  of  Professor'Max  Reinhardt’s  stalwarts,  who  recently 
went  into  the  columns  of  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  to  plead  on  their 
behalf  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  continuation  of  their 
important  work.  Thus  a  new  species  of  play  has  emerged  to 
express  the  general  desire  to  eliminate  the  bad  features  of  the 
German  Empire  and  to  found  a  newer  and  more  creative  social 
union.  This  play  was  given  an  unconventional  form  that  revealed 
a  commendable  desire  to  eliminate  superfluities  and  to  practise 
an  economy  in  harmony  with  present-day  experience.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  opposed  to  the  spectacular  and  pictorial  principles 
in  the  exhibition  of  present-day  entertainments.  Indeed,  it  aimed 
to  set  up  a  new  dear-stage  tradition  of  presentation  by  leaving 
out  scenery  altogether.  Moreover,  it  contained  unnamed  charac¬ 
ters,  a  dialogue,  film-like  in  brevity,  and  a  film-like  action  that 
recalled  an  earlier  action-form.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  picture 
(bildern)  form  used  by  Kleist  in  his  Das  Kdthchen  von  Heilhronn 
(an  historical  play  in  five  acts  and  fourteen  pictures),  and  it 
required  an  empty  stage  and  one  or  two  curtains  for  its  working. 
In  due  course  a  tiny  playhouse — the  Tribune — was  established  to 
apply  the  main  principles  the  new  playw’rights  had  in  view, 
namely,  that  plays  and  acting  should  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.  Another  effect  was  that  of  the  disappearance  of  the  ques¬ 
tionable  Court  playhouses,  which  changed  their  primary  function 
of  entertaining  Court  celebrities  to  that  of  entertaining  the  people. 
A  third  effect  was  the  added  impulse  to  mystical  forms  of  art 
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expression,  as  seen  in  the  experiments  of  Der  Sturm  Biihne  and 
Group.  ^  special  meritorious  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
t  biy  subsidised  playhouses  to  continue  the  “  inszeneierung  ”  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  war.  And  what  they  gave  the  public  in 
ithe  way  of  simplified  staging,  principally  neo-Shakespearean, 
adapted  to  economic  requirements,  was  sufficient  to  interest  them 
’  in  its  workings.  The  new  impulse  showed  itself  in  experiments 
in  expressionism  of  sufficient  importance  to  appeal  to  intelligent 
members  even  of  an  “advanced”  public,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
■  Prinzregenten  Theater,  Munich,  where  Shakespeare’s  Much  Ado 
'  about  Nothing  was  produced  in  a  “  spiritualised  ”  setting  worthy 
'of  the  most  advanced  pioneer  playhouses.  The  aim  was  to  give 
s  a  new  interpretation  of  this  comedy  by  which  means  the  spirit 
of  joy  would  be  extracted.  From  this  central  note  everything 
in  the  production  had  its  origin,  and  by  it  everything  was  related. 
Thus  the  movements  of  speech  and  gesture  were  made  to  har- 
'monise  with  those  of  colour  and  form  as  designed  by  the  decorator, 
;Herr  Fritz  Schaefler.  The  new  note  thus  struck  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Shakespeare  is  being  repeated  wherever  Shakespeare 
i  is  played— that  is,  all  over  Germany — especially  in  progressive 
'Dresden,  which  has  lately  honoured  its  public  with  a  most 
I  remarkable  production  of  Trmlus  and  Cr&ssida,  and  at  Vienna, 
where,  at  the  noble  Burgtheater,  Shakespeare  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  very  best  minds,  including  those  of  Dr.  Stefan 
Hnck  and  Professor  Alfred  Boiler.  Thoughout  the  war,  then, 
Germany  maintained  a  theatrical  activity  of  a  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance  not  to  be  found  outside  that  country,  and  since  the  Eevolu- 
jtion  it  has  shown  an  increased  activity  of  the  higher  order  that 
has  never  been  rivalled  even  by  Germany  itself.  The  increase 
is  such,  indeed,  that  a  bare  recital  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  work 
of  the  provincial  playhouses  in  producing  national  and  inter- 
iti.inal  classics  and  modern  “advanced”  plays,  discovering  new 
works,  competing  with  each  other  in  efficient  production  and 
ing,  all  this  alone  would  fill  a  volume. 

To  the  record  of  the  “advanced”  work,  determined  by  the 
“evuluiion,  in  the  big  subsidised  playhouses  must  be  added  the 
"eering  work  of  the  subscription  playhouses.  The  latter  has 
'  ':en  two  decided  directions  :  (1)  economic,  and  (2)  social.  The 
St  marks  the  great  stirring  of  practical  economic  reform  in  the 
-  man  Theatre,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  everyone  in 
-e  theatre  to  participate  in  direction  and  control  of  its  general 
.  'icy  and  its  technical  and  aesthetic  workings.  A  very  good 
Simple  of  this  form  of  theatrical  guild ,  or  trade  union ,  as  some 
;  :;er  to  call  it,  appears  in  the  “Griindung  der  ‘  Arbeitsgemein- 
des  Diisseldorfer  Schauspielhauses  ”  (establishment  of  a 
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trade  guild  at  the  Dusseldorf  playhouse).  This  theatre  hu 
long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  working  model  of  i 
subscription  playhouse  in  provincial  Germany.  In  addition  to 
pursuing  a  policy  of  producing  only  the  best  plays  by  the  most 
advanced  methods,  it  has  formed  a  centre  of  educational  enlighten, 
ment  for  the  players  and  a  means  of  direct  intercourse  between 
these  and  the  general  public.  The  work  of  this  theatre  waj 
initiated  by  Gustav  Lindemann  and  Louise  Dumont,  and  carried 
on  under  their  direction  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when 
owing  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  staff,  who  were  no  donbt 
hypnotised  by  the  ever-recurring  lawyer-made  and  stock  cateli 
words — liberty,  equality  and  fraternity — a  change  occurred. 
directors  resigned.  In  July  of  the  present  year  an  agroemer' 
was  reached,  however,  whereby  the  theatre  passed  under  Join 
control,  while  retaining  its  former  policy  of  production,  and  a 
seven-headed  directorship  representing  the  seven  main  depart 
ments  of  the  playhouse  was  appointed,  with  Herr  Lindemann  at  its 
head.  Whether  the  “  Griindung  ”  may  be  taken  as  a  working  mw! 
of  a  theatrical  guild  organisation  remains  to  be  seen.  The  prin 
ciple  of  this  particular  form  of  theatrical  control  needs  to  bf 
tested  before  it  can  be  generally  applied.  Still,  it  is  an  expen 
ment  that  will  be  closely  watched  by  other  countries  beside 
Germany.  For  it  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  the  drama. 

The  second,  or  social  line  of  advance,  is  found  in  the  stead 
development  and  application  of  the  idea  that  the  Theatre  is  funds 
mentally,  and  should  actually  be,  a  social  institution.  It  stand 
for  the  people’s  absolute  authority  in  theatrical  matters,  or,  a 
one  flourishing  subscription  society  puts  it,  “der  organisierti 
Wille  des  Volkes  zum  Theater.”  TKe  term  people  is  somewhat 
confusing.  Who  are  the  people?  Apparently  everybody  is 
meant,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  everybody  is  catered  for  in  the  new 
social  theatrical  institution.  In  support  of  the  said  idea,  pr^ 
cedent  is  not  wanting.  As  we  know,  the  Greeks  of  the  Golden 
Age  depended  on  that  idea  for  abstracting  the  greatest  commOT 
good  from  their  Theatre.  To  them  the  Theatre  was  a  holy  place, 
dedicated  to  a  god,  and  held  in  common  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people — people  then  meaning  practically  everybody,  and  not,  as 
in  England  to-day,  the  working  class  only.  The  citizen  paid 
nothing  for  his  seat.  As  his  attendance  was  a  civic  obligation 
and  an  act  of  worship,  the  State  paid  for  him — the  State,  of 
course,  being  nothing  but  an  abstraction  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  the  Theatre  was  open  and  free  to  every  citizen,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  the  front  row  of  seats  was  to  be 
reserved  for  the  priests.  The  Greek  idea  was  steadily  developed 
by  the  Freie  Biihne,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Freie  Volksbuhne 
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movement,  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  Neue  Freie  Volks- 
biihne.  This  culminated  in  1913  in  one  of  Berlin’s  three  great 
social  playhouses,  Die  Volksbiihne,  Das  Charlottenburger  Schiller- 
Theater  and  Das  Grosse  Schauspielhaus.  Two  of  them  were 
built  just  before  the  war,  the  third  during  the  Eevolution.  The 
following  programme  for  the  1929-21  season  at  the  Grosse  Schau- 
gpielhaus  may  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of  work  done  at  these 
popular  houses  :  Goethe’s  Egmont ;  Schiller’s  Die  Rauber ;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Ein  Sommermchtstraum,  with  music  by  Mendelssohn ; 
Calderon’s  Das  Lehen  ein  Traum,  translated  by  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal;  Eomain  Holland’s  Danton\  Gerhardt  Haupt- 
Imann’s  Florian  Geyer. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  the  German  theatre 
is  renaissant,  which  means  that,  as  this  theatre  is  a  true  inter¬ 
preter  of  German  life,  Germany  itself  is  renaissant.  After  many 
months  of  painful  silence  the  fact  emerges  that,  though  Germany 
'  is  overwhelmed  by  economic  disaster,  and  is,  no  doubt,  experi- 
i  encing,  in  common  with  other  nations,  a  heavy  fatigue  consequent 
on  a  debauch  of  war,  yet  the  very  magnitude  of  its  reverses 
■  compel  it  to  exhibit  a  new  and  extremely  vital  social  life.  Thus 
it  is  that  factors  of  great  social  importance  are  not  only  re-shaping 
the  theatre  and  the  drama  in  Germany,  but  actually  handing 
them  over  to  the  guardianship  of  their  rightful  owners.  The 
increased  facilities  for  public  co-operation  in  the  direction  and 
control  of  theatrical  undertakings,  and  the  response  on  the  part 
of  the  public  themselves  to  a  demand  for  co-operation,  as  shown 
in  the  growth  of  the  People’s  Theatre  societies  and  People’s 
Theatres  all  over  Germany,  in  the  search  for  public  accommo¬ 
dation  on  the  widest  scale  that  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with, 
but  actually  increase,  the  effectiveness  of  dramatic  expression, 
and  the  democratising  of  Court  theatres  and  certain  methods  of 
the  State  theatres,  all  these  point  to  the  transference  of  a  great 
creative  instrument  of  expression  to  the  people  and  to  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  people  to  express  themselves  creatively.  Of  course, 
in  all  this  we  see  the  logical  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  the 
pre-war  recogiiition  by  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people  of  the  national  character  of  the  Theatre  and  of  its  capacity 
to  exhibit  on  behalf  of  the  public  those  kinds  of  entertainments 
which,  if  wisely  managed,  invariably  serve  as  a  spiritual  and 
moral  uplift  to  human  thought  and  action.  The  principle  on 
which  the  pre-war  German  Theatre  and  its  entertainment  were 
mostly  founded  and  efficiently  organised,  namely,  the  liberty  to 
express  everything  of  a  national  or  international  character  that 
made  for  the  good  of  the  public,  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
profit,  has  actually  resulted  in  a  very  large  section  of  the  public 
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acquiring  ownership  or  direct  controlling  power  in  the  Theatre 
itself.  The  kind  of  monopoly  thus  produced  has  had  the  effect 
of  checking  the  growth  of  a  paralysing  commercial  monopoly 
that  speculators  have  produced  in  London  and  Paris;  and  no  doubt 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced,  namely,  that  of  makino 
the  Theatre  a  great  beneficial  public  institution,  will  now  be  fully 
realised.  At  all  events,  out  of  the  new  Storm  and  Stress  move¬ 
ment  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  new  and  elevating  conception 
of  the  drama,  accompanied  by  a  new  conception  of  the  Theatre 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  drama.  For,  truly  considered, 
the  Theatre  and  the  drama  are  one  and  indivisible,  and  not,  as  the 
shopkeepers  have  made  them,  a  mess  of  inarticulate  bits, 
Whether  this  particular  social  movement  will  invade  England, 
to  take  root  there  as  deeply  as  in  Germany,  remains  to  be  seen. 
If  it  does,  it  should  be  sufficient  cure  for  all  our  theatrical  ills. 
But,  even  if  it  only  induces  us  to  examine  these  ills  in  a  new 
light  and  to  find  a  remedy  of  our  own  that  shall  be  perhaps  less 
efficient  than  the  German  one,  it  will  do  incalculable  service. 
Our  theatrical  life  could  not  be  possibly  worse  than  it  is ;  it  might 
conceivably  be  better. 


Huntly  Carter. 
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The  reader  of  the  following  pages  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for 
prefacing  them  by  the  statement  that  I  have  just  returned  to 
England  from  a  rapid  but  none  the  less  comprehensive  tour  in 
the  Near  East.  That  tour,  which  extended  over  the  final  three 
and  a  half  months  of  last  year,  embraced  all  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries  except  Albania,  and  it  included  visits  to  Salonica,  Athens, 
Smyrna,  Broussa  and  Adrianople — visits  some  of  which  took  place 
immediately  before,  and  others  directly  after,  the  death  of  the 
late  King  Alexander  and  the  Greek  elections.  As  a  result  of 
such  opportunities,  and  because  I  discussed  those  developments 
with  people  belonging  to  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  give  my  impressions  upon  the  defeat  of  M. 
Veniselos,  the  real  causes  of  which,  I  find,  are  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  in  this  country  to-day. 

In  order  to  make  my  detailed  remarks  the  more  clear,  and 
lest  anything  said  below  should  be  misunderstood,  let  me  sum¬ 
marise  at  once  what  would  seem  to  be  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  that  defeat  and  explain  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  took  place. 
The  first  consideration  is  that  the  Liberal  debdcle  of  November 
14th,  which  w^as  the  certain  sign  for  the  return  of  King  Con¬ 
stantine,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hellenic  people  do  not 
possess  the  stability,  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  gratitude  to 
recognise  what  the  ex-Premier  has  done  for  them.  Put  in 
another  way,  as  they  are  deservedly  famous  for  their  patriotism 
and  love  of  their  country,  all  that  one  can  say  is  that  political 
bias  has  prevented  the  Greeks  from  seeing  that,  even  if  his 
internal  regime  did  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  the  great 
Cretan  w'as  and  is  the  only  man  who  could  have  brought  about 
the  regeneration  of  Greece,  or  who  could  have  obtained  for  that 
country  the  advantages  which  she  secured  as  a  result  of  the 
Balkan  Campaigns  and  of  the  European  Conflagration.  Secondly, 
though  such  a  truth  is  unpalatable,  there  is  no  doubt,  when  the 
fatal  question  of  Constantine  vers'us  Veniselos  came  to  be  posed, 
that  the  Greeks  deliberately  and  definitely  voted  for  the  King, 
whose  popularity,  won  in  the  Balkan  Wars,  was  immensely 
increased  by  his  enforced  departure  in  1917.  Thirdly,  although 
the  recent  vote  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  given  against 
the  Allies  or  against  friendship  with  them,  the  facts  that  the 
«-Premier  was  maintained  at  Salonica,  that  he  was  brought 
hack  to  Athens,  and  that  his  subsequent  position  there  was 
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strengthened  by  foreign  (incidentally  Allied)  support,  reacts 
greatly  to  his  political  disadvantage.  Fourthly,  the  decision  of 
the  Greek  people  was  influenced  not  by  the  foreign  but  by  the 
home  policy  of  the  late  Government.  Thus,  when  in  truth  there 
may  be  those  who  fear  the  burdens  now  undertaken  in  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  I  found  nobody  of  any  class  who  criticised 
M.  Veniselos  as  a  consequence  of  the  results  of  his  foreign  policy, 
or  who  wished  to  sacrifice  an  inch  of  territory  which  has  now 
passed  into  Greek  hands.  In  short,  whilst  he  relied  too  much 
upon  the  expected  popularity  of  his  foreign  gains,  and  whilst 
he  naturally  postponed  the  elections  in  order  to  be  able  to  present 
these  gains  to  the  people,  the  then  Opposition,  recognising  the 
general  w’orld  reaction  towards  home  affairs,  utilised  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  magnify  the  administrative  shortcomings  of  the  ex- 
Premier,  at  the  same  time  minimising  the  role  which  he  had 
played  in  securing  unprecedented  successes  for  the  country 
abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  electoral  atmosphere,  the  people,  including 
Society,  was  acutely  divided  into  two  great  camps — the  Veniselists 
and  the  anti-Veniselists.  Here  in  a  very  general  way  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Greeks  who  have  lived,  or  w^ho  do  live,  abroad,  the 
real  Liberals,  and  the  .war-rich  were  the  supporters  of  the  ex- 
Premier,  who  stood  for  Imperialism  and  the  larger  and  broader 
interests  of  the  country.  The  landed  classes  and  those  who  go 
to  make  up  Society,  besides  a  majority  of  the  people,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  continued  mobilisation,  w’ere  Royalist  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  Such  a  division,  when  coupled  with  the  inter- 
national  aspects  of  the  question,  created  a  situation  which  has 
never  before  existed  even  in  Athens.  There  were  no  social  func-  ^ 

tions,  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Legations  often  w’ere  not  on  ™ 

visiting  terms  with  the  leading  families,  and  whilst  some  of  these 
families  decided  not  to  allow  politics  to  disturb  their  persona' 
friendships,  others  felt  things  so  acutely  that  even  relations  would 
not  speak  to  one  another. 

To  me  the  moat  striking  general  features  in  Greece  were  the 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  the  illness  and  probable  death  of 
the  late  Sovereign,  and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  both  parties 
as  to  the  real  political  situation.  Nobody  w’hom  I  met  seemed 
seriously  to  care  whether  King  Alexander  lived  or  died.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  people  were  sorry  for  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
ruler  as  a  human  being,  the  interest  taken  in  his  illness  was 
therefore  confined  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  events  which  would 
follow  his  death.  The  Royalists  considered  that  he  w'as  not  the 
King  and  that  therefore  matters  of  his  marriage  or  demise  were 
of  no  material  significance.  Some  of  them,  too,  either  in  malice 
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or  in  ignorance,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  late  Government 
bad  promoted  the  illness,  or  at  least  that  it  had  not  taken  adequate 
measures  to  stem  its  fatal  course.  Whilst  such  suggestions  were, 
of  course,  as  evil-minded  as  they  were  absurd,  the  Veniselists, 
on  their  part,  did  not  recognise  that,  with  the  decease  of  the 
King,  the  acuteness  of  the  dynastic  question  would  be  redoubled, 
and  that  they  and  they  alone  could  be  the  losers  by  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  a  difficulty  which  was  already  most  serious.  Even  the 
Chief  himself,  grieved  though  he  was,  seemed  quite  confident 
when  he  told  me,  less  than  a  week  before  the  death  and  when 
that  event  was  no  longer  open  to  serious  doubt,  that  the  throne 
would  not  be  vacant  and  that  Prince  Paul  would  be  the  legitimate 
heir.  At  the  same  time  the.  Opposition,  w'ho  were  obviously  well 
informed,  declared  that  Prince  Paul  certainly  would  not  accept 
the  throne  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  neither  King 
Constantine  nor  his  elder  son  would  renounce  their  rights  in 
accordance  with  the  known  requirements  of  the  then  Government. 

The  situation  was  that,  wffiilst  the  Royalists  talked  of  an  assured 
success,  they  w’ere  not,  I  think,  confident  of  victory,  and  they 
did  not  know  how  the  thing  w’as  going — at  any  rate  up  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  King.  For  example,  one  heard  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  his  supporters,  M.  Veniselos 
himself  would  be  sure  of  a  triumph  in  almost  any  constituency 
and  that  the  nature  of  the  result  depended  upon  the  Macedonian 
vote.  The  Veniselists,  on  the  other  hand,  w’ere  far  too  optimistic, 
and,  instead  of  recognising  the  necessity  for  answering  the  charges 
of  their  opponents,  they  placed  too  much  reliance  upon  the 
success  of  their  endeavours  to  stifle  those  charges.  Thus  it  w’as 
not  enough  for  the  partisans  of  the  late  Government  and  for 
.H.  Veniselos  to  claim  that  the  maintenance  of  martial  law  w'as 
necessary  and  that  the  life  of  the  Chamber  of  June,  1915,  had 
to  be  prolonged.  Such  methods  of  government,  how'ever  legiti¬ 
mate  (and  they  were  legitimate  up  to  a  point),  required  further 
justification  than  mere  words,  and  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  undo  the  WTongs  which  had  undoubtedly  been  inflicted 
under  the  guise  of  military  necessity,  and  to  prove  that  there 
wre  real  reasons  which  mitigated  against  the  holding  of  an 
election  directly  after  the  Armistice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
then  Opposition ,  «.w'ho  were  more  experienced  in  the  political 
game,  and  who  were  prevented  during  the  life  of  King  Alexander 
from  openly  posing  the  dynastic  question,  werked  very  cleverly 
and  secretly,  utilising  not  only  the  shortcomings  in  the  internal 
hut  also  their  difficulties  in  exposing  these  shortcomings, 
to  undermine  the  position  of  a  man  w'hose  continued  absence 
Irom  the  country  had  gone  a  long  W'ay  to  increase  the  breach 
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between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  people  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much. 

This  prolonged  absence  of  M.  Veniselos — he  only  returned  home 
(still  suffering  from  his  wound)  on  August  30th — was  in  itself 
responsible  for  a  great  deal.  It  meant  that  he  was  not  in  direct 
touch  with,  or  in  actual  control  of,  things  for  nearly  two  years 
For  this  reason  I  believe  he  did  not  know  to  what  extent  his 
Ministers  and  officials  w’ere  often  unworthy  of  their  positions 
Indeed,  w’hilst  the  ex-Premier  explained  to  me  the  difficulty  of 
finding  enough  competent  functionaries  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  a  country  so  greatly  enlarged  as  has  been  Greece  in  the  last 
eight  years,  and  whilst  he  did  a  great  deal  to  overcome  that 
difficulty  by  appointing  such  splendid  men  as  M.  Adossides,  M. 
Sterghiades  and  M.  Saktouris  to  the  Governorships  of  Salonica, 
Smyrna  and  Adrianople,  I  am  sure,  had  he  been  in  Athens,  that 
he  w’ould  have  made  radical  changes  in  his  personnel.  Moreover, 
even  after  his  home-coming,  I  believe  that  M.  Veniselos  did  not 
realise  the  nature  of  the  hostility  tow’ards  his  regime  which  had 
been  created  by  his  subordinates,  who,  instead  of  confessing  their 
shortcomings,  seem  to  have  made  their  leader  believe  that  all 
was  well.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  I  can  account  for  the 
unwarranted  optimism  of  that  statesman,  who,  when  the  health 
of  the  King  was  already  critical,  himself  assured  me,  with  what 
I  am  convinced  was  genuine  confidence,  that  he  would  certainly 
secure  a  sound  working  majority. 

In  order  to  understand  in  greater  detail  the  events  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  recent  electoral  struggle,  which  really  began 
from  the  first  retirement  of  M.  Veniselos  in  March,  1915,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  ever  since  the  original  arrival  in 
Athens  of  that  leader  in  the  year  1910  a  great  struggle  has  been 
in  progress  betw’een  all  the  old  political  chiefs  on  the  one  side 
and  a  new'  Liberal  party  on  the  other.  The  outstanding  feature 
in  that  struggle  is  that  King  Constantine  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  follow  the  good  example  set  by  his  father,  w'ho  made  up  his 
mind  to  work  with  M.  Veniselos,  and  that  he  (King  Constantine) 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  policy  of  a  man  whom 
he  suspected.  When  the  war  came,  therefore,  although  the  great 
majority  of  the  Greeks  were  no  doubt  in  favour  of  neutrality, 
the  real  battle  was  as  much  a  political  and  internal  one  between 
the  anti-Veniselists  and  the  Veniselists  as  it  w'as  an  international 
and  external  tussle  betw'een  the  non-interventionists  and  the 
Interventionists.  The  King,  knowing  this,  and  realising  that 
the  proposals  made  by  M.  Veniselos  for  the  Greek  entry  into 
the  w'ar  early  in  1915  w'ere  unpopular,  seized  his  opportunity  m 
March  temporarily  to  rid  himself  of  the  then  Premier.  These 
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developments,  and  particularly  the  suggested  concessions  to 
Bulgaria,  and  his  desire  to  throw  in  the  Greek  lot  with  that  of 
the  Allies  at  the  Dardanelles,  were  constantly  mentioned  to  me 
m  Athens  as  being  the  foundation  for  a  decline  in  the  influence 
of  M.  Veniselos. 

The  campaign  which  culminated  in  November  la-st  therefore 
beeran  in  March,  1915,  for,  whilst  two  intervening  elections  were 
held  and  whilst  M.  Veniselos  and  the  King  were  respectively  in 
practical  exile  for  part  of  the  time,  events  possessed  of  a  bearing 
upon  the  ultimate  issue  were  in  continual  progress.  The  King 
undoubtedly  remained  and  gradually  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section  of  the  people. 
This  was  the  case  because  of  his  general  popularity,  because  he 
favoured  neutrality  at  a  moment  when  the  idea  of  w'ar  was  not 
popular,  and  because  he  w^as  able  to  show’  himself  as  the  opponent 
of  a  policy  which  his  partisans  suggested  was  to  be  imposed  from 
abro^.  M.  Veniselos,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  lost  ground, 
for  the  reasons  that  the  programme  for  which  he  stood  did  not 
originally  meet  with  public  favour,  that  the  enemy  w’as  tem¬ 
porarily  successful,  and  that  the  Allied  handling  of  the  Greek 
situation  was  wddely  resented.  This  last-mentioned  question 
remained  most  important  up  to  the  end,  especially  in  that  our 
failure  to  distinguish  between  “ Constantinism  ”  and  “Pro- 
Germanism”  on  the  one  side  and  betw’een  “  Pro-Allyism  ”  and 
“Veniselism  ”  on  the  other  alienated  from  us  and  from  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister  many  Greeks  w’ho  idolised  the  King,  but  who 
wished  at  a  given  moment  to  support  the  Allies  in  a  policy 
j  destined  sooner  or  later  to  free  thousands  of  Hellenic  nationals 
from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Turning  to  a  more  detailed  review’  of  the  developments  of  the 
last  six  years,  the  events  w’hich  have  taken  place  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  discussed  as  having  taken  place  in  three  more  or 
less  distinct  stages,  the  first  of  w’hich  lasted  from  March,  1915, 
antil  the  departure  of  the  King  in  June,  1917.  Here  we  find 
the  first  sign  of  the  times  in  the  fact  that,  although  M.  Veniselos 
was  returned  to  power  in  June,  1915,  he  w’as  not  then  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  principal  plank  of  his  policy.  Again,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  ex-Premier  secured  a  vote  of 
wnfidence  in  the  Chamber  directly  after  the  original  Allied 
landing  at  Salonica,  that  vote  w’as  not  a  clear-cut  mandate  for 
intervention,  and  the  King  was  able  successfullv  to  bring  about 
the  fall  of  a  man  whose  proposal  for  concessions  to  Bulgaria 
became  more  than  ever  unpopular  with  the  entry  of  that  country 
into  the  war.  Once  more  the  signification  of  the  elections  of  the 
following  December,  which  resulted  in  a  very  large  majority  for 
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the  policy  of  the  King  and  of  M.  Gounaris,  is  even  now  open  to 
argument.  Here  the  Veniselists  affirm  that  their  abstention 
proved  the  confidence  then  enjoyed  by  their  leader,  and  the 
Royalists  contend  that  the  Cretan  Chief  feared  the  direct  issue, 
and  that  the  election  \vi\8  an  overwhelming  victory  for  them. 
Personally,  I  think  that  M.  Veniselos  was  faced  with  the  alter¬ 
native  of  either  modifying  his  programme  or  of  exposing  himself 
to  repudiation  by  a  people  wdio,  at  any  rate  at  that  time,  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  war  on  either  side. 

For  the  ensuing  eighteen  months,  during  a  considerable  part 
of  which  M.  Veniselos  was  at  Salonica,  the  ultimate  trend  of 
events  was  materially  influenced  by  developments  taking  place 
at  Athens,  many  of  which  strengthened  the  position  of  the  King 
and  w'eakened  the  prestige  of  the  Allies  and  of  their  protege.  To 
single  out  only  three  of  the.se  developments  from  the  number  to 
which  reference  is  constantly  made,  I  would  say  that,  necessary 
as  it  may  have  been  from  the  Allied  standpoint,  the  Note  delivered 
to  the  Greek  Government  in  June,  1916,  had  a  lasting  effect. 
That  Note,  containing  all  sorts  of  demands,  including  one  for  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  Chamber,  wa»s  itself  most  unpopular. 
That  unpopularity  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  new  elections 
w'ere  never  held,  according  to  the  Royalists  because  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Allies,  who  in  their  (the  Royalists’)  opinion  feared  a 
public  expression  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  a  man  whose  cause 
we  had  definitely  espoused.  And  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
manner  in  wffiich  the  French  handled  the  incidents  which  followed 
w'as  responsible  for  great  ill-feeling  against  that  nation,  which 
for  many  reasons  is  now  greatly  disliked  in  Greece.  Thus,  what¬ 
ever  were  the  nature  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  King  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Allied  landing  at  the  Piraeus  on 
December  1st,  1916,  that  landing  is  still  considered  to  have  been 
an  infringement  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  independent  people. 
Once  more,  and  advisable  as  it  w'as  for  the  Allies  to  take  any 
measures  required  to  safeguard  their  military  interests  in  the 
Balkans,  no  present-day  visitor  to  Greece  can  fail  to  realise  that 
the  role  played  by  M.  Jonnart,  wffiich  included  the  Allied  demand 
for  the  abdication  of  the  King,^  in  fact  greatly  increased  the 
influence  of  a  monarch  who,  throughout,  has  been  the  real  and 
central  figure  in  the  whole  drama. 

The  second  electoral  stage  therefore  begins  wdth  the  return  to 
pow’er  of  M.  Veniselos  in  -Tune,  1917.  Here,  in  addition  to  other 

(1)  Tho  Royalists  have  always  contended  that  his  Majesty  never  ftbdicat*4 
and  that  he  only  consented  to  leave  tho  country  with  the  hereditary  Prince. 
may  be  a  technical  point,  but  it  had  its  inflvienco,  especially  when  the  questioo 
of  the  succession  arose  last  October. 
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conditions,  to  which  I  will  refer  below,  there  are  two  distinct  ques¬ 
tions  which  affected,  and  were  utilised  greatly  to  affect ,  votes.  I  refer 
to  the  recalling  by  M.  Veniselos  of  the  Chamber  elected  in  June, 
1915,  and  to  the  inability  or  failure  of  that  statesman  to  demobilise 
the  Army.  The  subject  of  the  Chamber  was  one  of  fundamental 
importance,  because  the  then  Opposition  were  able  to  say,  no 
doubt  with  truth,  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
it  had  been  legally  dissolved  by  King  Constantine  in  the  autumn 
of  1915,  and  that  it  had  therefore  ceased  to  exist  or  to  have  any 
authority  in  the  country.^  That  argument,  to  which  technically 
there  may  be  no  constitutional  answer,  grew  in  force  after  the 
Armistice,  for  |>eople  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  at  any 
rate  then  have  resorted  to  an  election  without  waiting  to 
endeavour  to  increase  his  prestige  as  a  result  of  successes  achieved 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  In  other  words,  an  expedient  which 
might  have  been  tolerated  or  forgotten  in  war  was  capable  of 
hostile  interpretation  during  the  months  and  months  which  elapsed 
before  it  was  }X)ssible  for  the  Prime  Alinister  to  return  to  Athens 
as  the  victorious  bearer  of  unexpected  gains  abroad.  The  de¬ 
mobilisation  question  in  its  turn  was  of  special  significance, 
because,  as  the  Hellene  hates  military  service,  and  as  the  average 
Greek  does  not  understand  the  necessity  for  holding  hostile  terri¬ 
tories  by  force,  it  was  possible  for  the  Eoyalists,  and  particularly 
lor  the  regimental  officers,  who  were  nearly  all  Eoyalists,  to 
persuade  the  troops  that  the  defeat  of  the  Veniselists  would  mean 
a  return  to  normal  peace  conditions.  This  electoral  cry  (for  it 
honly  aery),  which  cannot  be  realised  without  a  heavy  sacrifice 
in  territory,  certainly  influenced  the  military  vote,  and  this  to 
an  extent  which  was  not  anticipated  until  the  last  moment.  For 
example,  at  Adrianople,  where  the  results  were  hailed  with  joy 
because  they  meant  demobilisation  or  at  least  the  return  of  the 
King,  it  was  only  two  days  before  the  election  that  cheers  broke 
ont  for  Constantine,  cheers  which  for  the  first  time  indicated 
ffhat  was  the  certain  attitude  of  the  Army. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  administration  existing  between  the 
return  of  AI.  Veniselos  in  June,  1917,  and  his  recent  defeat, 
pnblic  opinion  was  acutely  divided.  The  Eoyalists  affirmed  that 
I  the  Greeks  had  lost  their  constitutional  rights,  that  there  was 
no  liberty,  and  that  a  reign  of  terror  had  been  inaugurated.  They 
suggested  in  proof  of  these  statements  that  the  inviolability  of  the 

(1)  The  position  i^  this.  The  King  can  dissolve  Parliament  as  often  and 
•benever  he  chooses.  But  the  King  must  also  be  a  ConstiUitional  sovereign. 
The  question  therefore  is — Was  it  or  was  it  not  Constitutional  in  tho  letter  and 
®  the  spirit  to  enforce  the  retirement  of  a  man  who  had  a  majority  in  the 
Chsmber  and  to  dissolve  a  Parlieunent  which  had  only  been  in  existence  for  a 
few  months  ? 
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judges  had  been  suppressed,  that  personal  liberty  of  movement 
did  not  exist,  and  that  people  were  thrown  into  prison  without 
reason  or  trial.  They  went  on  to  complain  of  the  prolonged 
maintenance  of  martial  law,  of  the  open  or  secret  censorship,  and 
of  the  work  of  the  so-called  “  Corps  de  la  Surete.”  ^  The  Veniselists 
and  many  foreigners  on  their  part  declared  that  tyranny  did  not 
exist,  that  whilst  there  might  be  a  considerable  number  of  Con- 
stantinists  in  prison  a  great  number  had  been  tried  and  acquitted 
and  that  such  precautionary  or  even  repressive  measures  as  had 
been  taken  were  necessary  in  the  interests  of  safety  and  of  public 
security.  M.  Veniselos,  who  himself  volunteered  to  speak  to  me 
on  the  subject,  said  that  special  legislation  upon  the  lines  of  what 
he  called  our  D.O.E.A.  had  existed  in  all  countries  during  the 
;war,  and  added,  I  think  with  reason,  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
remove  martial  law  until  the  signature  of  peace  with  Turkey. 

Face  to  face  with  such  a  conflicting  series  of  statements,  it 
was  naturally  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  form  any 
reliable  opinion  as  to  the  real  state  of  things,  and  any  opinion 
here  recorded  must  therefore  be  one  of  an  impressional  nature. 
To  begin  with,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  I  was 
not  personally  inconvenienced  in  any  way  by  the  actions  of  the 
authorities  or  police,  that  I  myself  saw  no  signs  of  oppression, 
and  that,  certainly  so  far  as  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  be  concerned, 
I  think  the  Greeks,  both  civil  and  military,  were  carrying  out 
their  complicated  tasks  much  more  satisfactorily  than  would  have 
been  expected  in  the  circumstances.  No  doubt  whatever,  many 
of  the  nominees  of  the  Government  were  inefficient  and  unjust, 
but  such  inefficiency  and  injustice  exist  everywhere  in  the  Near 
East.  It  was,  of  course,  too,  markedly  apparent  that  at  least  all 
the  higher  appointments  of  the  State  were  filled  by  supporters 
of  the  party  in  pow'er,  and  that  Cretans  were  perhaps  even  more 
to  the  fore  than  was  their  due.  But  here,  again,  I  found  no 
exception  to  the  Balkan,  and  particularly  to  the  Greek,  rule,  for 
whilst  some  years  ago  M.  Veniselos  w^as  responsible  for  a  reform 
guaranteeing  public  functionaries  against  removal  by  each 
new  Government,  this  rule  certainly  was  not  respected  by  the 
Boyalists.  Once  more,  although  the  scandalous  and  shameful 
murder  of  M.  Dragoumis  by  members  of  the  Surety  Corps,  and 
particularly  the  escape  of  his  murderers,  proves  that  the  conduct 
and  doings  of  this  Corps  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  this  does 
not  mean  that  M.  Veniselos  should  be  held  individually  respon- 

(1)  This  Corps,  which  weis  under  the  command  of  a  certain  Captain  Gypans. 
was  recruited  largely  from  different  regiments  in  the  Army.  A  sort  of  special 
police  force,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  Cretan,  its  members  were  privileged  and 
they  received  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  that  given  to  the  ordinary  soldier. 
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sible  for  such  doings,  or  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
possess  a  force  the  fidelity  of  which  was  above  suspicion.  And 
if  the  Athenian  disorders  (particularly  the  sacking  of  the  houses 
of  well-known  loyalists)  and  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  that  party,  which  took  place  on  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Premier  in  Paris, 
deserve  the  strongest  condemnation,  it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  events  occurred  at  a  moment  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  In  short,  whilst  these  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
were  influencing  public  opinion  prior  to  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  nobody  was  able  to  convince  me  that  the  shortcomings 
of  M.  Veniselos’  internal  regimd  were  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  success  of  his  foreign  policy,  or  that  there  was  in  Greece 
another  man  with  the  knowledge,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the 
far-sightedness  possessed  by  a  personage  who  achieved  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatic  successes  in  modern  political  history. 

With  the  death  of  the  young  King,  the  news  of  which  reached 
me  whilst  I  was  with  the  Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor,  the  political 
campaign  entered  upon  its  third  and  final  stage.  This  event, 
as  I  have  already  said,  changed  the  w'hole  situation.  It  did  so 
because,  although  the  Eoyalists  had  always  contended  that  the 
■  dynastic  question  was  an  allowable  issue,  the  Veniselists  had 
!  reason  for  urging  that  this  w’as  not  the  case  and  for  preventing 
the  placing  of  that  issue  openly  and  directly  before  the  electorate. 
This  policy  of  prevention  w'as  resented,  and  a  certain  capital 
was  made  out  of  it  by  the  Opposition,  but,  as  King  Constantine 
[was  gone  and  as  his  second  son  was  the  de  facto  ruler,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  much  less  actual  than  when  Alexander  had  died,  or 
■still  more  when  Prince  Paul  had  declined  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that  he  automatically  became  the  legal  heir. 

Judging,  too,  from  the  numerous  conversations  wdiich  I  had 
with  Greeks  upon  the  subject,  I  venture  to  think  it  was  in  con- 
f  i'tiou  with  the  death  of  the  King  and  wdth  the  developments 
'blowing  it,  that  M.  Veniselos  made  what  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
.'iiors  of  judgment  in  his  political  life.  To  begin  with,  when 
, ;  became  apparent  that  the  recovery  of  the  royal  patient  was  all 
.  'Ht  hopeless,  surely  policy  and  propriety  might  have  dictated  that 
Dowager  Queen  Olga  be  officially  invited  to  the  bedside  of 
ir  stricken  grandson.  As  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  King 
< 'instaiitine  and  Queen  Sophie  to  come  to  Athens  at  such  a 
'Went,  the  earlier  acceptance  of  this  idea,  which  I  know  was 
■WfAtsed  in  a  suitable  quarter  so  soon  as  October  Ifith  (the  King 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  2.5th),  w’ould  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  discount  the  statements  that  his  youthful  Majesty  was 
^ing  allowed  to  die,  as  he  in  fact  actually  died,  without  seeing 
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a.  single  member  of  the  Royal  family.^  Moreover,  having  regtfi 
to  the  many  complications  surrounding  the  apjiointment  of  j 
Regent,  and  knowing  before  the  King’s  death  that  the  Eoyalka 
were  prepared  to  accept  Queen  Olga  in  that  capacity,  I  cannoi 
but  feel  that  it  was  an  act  of  wanton  folly  for  the  then  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  nominated  Admiral  Conduriotis,  who,  rightlv  or 
wrongly,  was  held  to  have  identified  himself  heart  and  soul  with 
the  Veniselist  cause. 

But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  such  an  opinion,  the 
most  significant  blunder  was  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
M.  Veniselos  himself — a  challenge  certainly  as  courageous  and 
perhaps  as  foolish  as  the  one  extended  by  President  Wilson  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party  just  before  the  Intermediary 
Elections  of  November,  1918.  In  his  challenge,  which  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  reply  to  M.  Gounaris’  demand- for  a  plebiscite  upon 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  M.  Veniselos  declared  that  whoever 
voted  against  him  was  voting  for  the  return  of  King  Constantine 
and  therefore  for  the  destruction  of  Greece.  “If  I  lose  the 
elections,”  said  he,  “I  will  retire  from  active  politics  and  my 
successors  will  do  their  best.  But  the  Greek  people  must  be 
told  whither  such  a  policy  leads  before  they  cast  their  votes.” 
In  other  words,  instead  of  promising  that  his  return  to  power 
would  be  followed  by  the  taking  of  adequate  measures  to  settle 
the  dynastic  question,  w'hich  by  then  had  certainly  come  up  foi 
decision,  the  ex-Premier  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  campaip. 
a  direct  issue  between  himself  and  the  King — an  issue  whk! 
under  different  circumstances  had  been  indirectly  or  direct!) 
instrumental  in  his  downfall  of  five  years  ago.  The  answer  givr 
by  the  electorate  was  the  one  which  should  have  been  anticipated 
by  anybody  aware  of  the  relative  popularity  of  the  two  iKisonali 
t’es  who  have  made  Hellenic  history  for  the  last  eight  years. 

This  article,  which  is  intended  to  contain  merely  the  impro- 
sions  of  a  man  W’ho  has  followed  the  situation  in  Greece  for  eoine 
years  and  who  has  been  recently  in  that  country,  is  not  tli 
place  for  a  definite  or  detailed  review  of  the  internal  or  inter 
national  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  ^I.  Veniselos  or  of  tb 
return  of  King  Constantine,  which  was  the  natural  outcome  c' 
that  defeat.  Sufficient,  therefore,  be  it  to  say  here  that,  what 
ever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  his  Majesty  and  of  his  sup 
piorters  during  the  war,  now  that  the  Central  Powers  are  beate 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  their  ad’’ocating  a  pwlicy  f 
friendship  for  Germany,  wdiich  country  is  cordially  disliked  b 
the  vast  majority  of  Hellenes.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  .ir 
because  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  three  victonm 

(1)  Queen  Olga  arrived  in  Athena  the  morning  after  the  death  of  the  King. 
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European  Powers  to  stand  between  the  Greek  people  and  the 
ideal  for  which  they  had  voted,  the  only  course  was  to  accept 
[the  new  situation,  however  disappointing  it  might  be.  But  such 
an  acceptance  forms  the  limit  of  our  obligations,  for  as  each 
individual  is  entitled  to  rely  or  not  to  rely  upon  those  with  whom 
his  or  her  relations  are  correct,  so  it  is  now  open  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  to  have  or  not  to  have  confidence  in  a  Sovereign 
and  in  Ministers  who  may  naturally  be  expected  to  prove  the 
value  of  their  words.  In  short,  with  the  whole  destiny  of  the 
Near  East  uncertain,  with  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  still  unratified, 
and  with  the  political  and  military  power  of  present-day  Greece 
unknown,  the  future  alone  will  testify  to  the  consequences  of  an 
event  of  which  the  percussion  must  be  felt  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Caspian,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Mediterranean. 

H.  Charles  Woods. 


January  15th,  1921. 
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It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the  complex  of  misery  from  which 
the  world  is  now  suffering  should  be  soluble  by  one  single  thing; 
strange  that  it  should  be  true ;  equally  strange  perhaps  that  I 
should  have  that  solution  on  the  tip  of  this  pen.  I  am  not  so 
fatuous  as  to  pretend  that  I  have  discovered  it,  nor  so  simple 
as  to  say  that  I  am  discovering  it  now.  Father  I  am  uncovering, 
or,  if  you  please,  recovering,  it.  This  time  last  year  I  announce  i 
it  in  the  public  Press,  having  borrowed  it  from  the  Quakers, 
whose  peculiar  it  is  in  these  days.  Nobody  took  any  particular 
notice,  so  far  as  I  know.  At  least,  nothing  happened.  Therefore, 
being  quite  sure  of  my  ground,  I  announce  it  again. 

And  again  I  take  it,  with  an  impressive  testimony  added,  from 
the  Quakers,  who  say,  as  they  have  always  said,  that  the  one 
paramount  necessary  thing  for  the  stability  and  progress  of  man 
is  that  he  should  be  moved  to  love  rather  than  to  hate  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Surprising  that,  having  tried  every  form  of  hating  that  f 
can  be  learned  for  two  years  long,  and  found  his  world  none  the 
better  for  it,  man  should  still  pursue  that  road  to  settlement. 
But  he  does.  Still  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post  begins  his 
day  by  w’ondering  whom  he  shall  denounce.  Still  INIrs.  Parting¬ 
ton’s  nephew,  owce  a  month,  grates  his  tusk  against  Mr.  Asquith, 
Lord  Haldane,  Sir  Alfred  Mond’s  dead  and  German  grandfather. 
Still  everybody  who  is  not  a  Russian  desires  another  Russian 
Revolution.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  Unionism,  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  Mr.  Law  make  union  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  George 
cannot  abide  Lord  Northcliffe,  nor  Lord  Northcliffe  Mr.  George. 
Finally,  as  a  new  way  of  getting  on  with  things,  a  foolish  young 
man  explodes  like  a  ginger-beer  bottle  in  the  Albert  Hall  with 
suggestions  for  hanging  Mr.  Churchill  on  a  lamp-post.  It  is  all 
ridiculous  enough,  or  it  w'ould  be  if  it  were  not  as  mischievouB 
as  it  is  foolish,  and  as  useless  as  wicked. 

For  all  of  this  the  Quakers  are  still  insisting  on  their  remedy 
that  men  should  love  each  other — English,  Irish,  German, 
French,  Jews,  Gentiles,  masters,  men.  The  remedy,  it  may  be 
remarked  incidentally,  is  Christ’s  remedy ;  and  most  of  these 
people  are  still  nominally  Christians.  They  are  not  perhaps, 
even  nominally,  so  Christian  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  the  Quaker  point,  and  my  point,  is  that,  however  nominally 
people  have  been  Christian,  they  have  never  at  any  time  tried 
Christ’s  remedy  for  more  than  a  bare  fifty  years  at  a  stretch,  and 
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for  60  long  only  some  three  times  in  the  world’s  history.  Well, 
the  Quakers  have  tried  it  for  thi-ee  hundred  years.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  not  made  much  headway  until  lately.  Now,  however, 
it  does  seem  that  they  are  moving ;  and  how  far,  and  at  what 
rate  of  speed  they  are  moving  may  be  learned  from  the  Germans, 
of  all  people  in  the  world ;  from  the  protagonists  in  the  recent 
War  upon  Earth  to  men  of  Ill-Will ;  that  unhappy  people  who 
taught  Em’opeans  how  to  hate  and  grudge,  who  are  now  reaping 
what  they  sowed  in  the  hatred  and  grudges  of  us  all.  To  that 
miserable  nation  the  Quakers  went  immediately  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice,  and  there  they  have  remained,  doing  works  of  charity  to 
the  afflicted  bodies,  and  exemplifying  to  the  afflicted  spirits  of 
fallen  and  broken  Germany  what  remedy  there  iies  in  pure 
religion  and  undefiled.  I  have  a  testimony  to  this  work  of  theirs 
before  me  now.  I  take  the  following  from  “A  Letter  to  the 
Quakers,”  written  by  the  poet  Wilhelm  Schaefer,  and  published 
j  in  the  FrankfurtcT  Zeitung  last  July.  Wilhelm  Schaefer  is  not, 

I  he  says,  “one  of  the  Germans  for  whom  extravagant  hopes  were 
shattered  by  the  outcome  of  the  war.”  He  w’as  not  then  a  Pan- 
i  German,  nor  is  he  now  a  Bolshevist.  On  the  contrary,  he  realises 
“that  a  drop  of  hate  sticks  more  tenaciously  than  all  the  love 
in  the  world,”  and  know's  “only  too  well  that  a  victorious  pro¬ 
letariat  could  help  just  as  little  as  a  victorious  Germany.”  On 
that  showing  he  writes  to  the  Quakers  as  follows  : — 

“  You  are  Christians,  as  we  call  ourselves  Christians — although  notwith¬ 
standing  our  ostensible  Christianity  we  came  into  this  world-war.  We  all 
know  that  love  was  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christ’s  teaching,  but  you  have 
been  able  to  remain  faithful  to  this  teaching  in  practice.  Before  the  stroke 
of  fate  came  upon  us,  you  were  among  us  an  almost  unknown  sect;  now 
your  presence  among  us  is  overshadowing  all  the  Churches.  Neither  the 
Papal  Bishops  nor  the  Pi’otestant  Superintendents  have  been  able  to  keep 
themselves  pure  from  the  war’s  hatred,  nor  can  they  now  point  to  any  funda¬ 
mental  principle  for  life,  os  you  can.  ’  ’ 

True  for  you,  Herr  Schaefer,  the  Christian  Churches  did  not 
commend  themselves,  or  their  Master’s  doctrine,  remarkably  from 
1914  onwards.  Nor  are  Catholic  Church  and  Protestant  Church 
iu  Ireland  distinguishing  themselves  very  Christianly  now. 
There,  at  least,  in  the  very  vortex  of  the  maelstrom  of  world- 
hatred,  is  testimony  to  the  one  Christian  Society  which  declares 
the  one  needful  thing.  Here  is  another,  again  from  the  Frank- 
fwter  Zeitung,  from  Herr  Alfons  Paquet :  “We  do  not  know,” 
he  says,  “whether  in  some  ways  the  Quaker  Embassies  which 
have  settled  in  the  chief  cities  in  Europe  may  not  become  more 
important  for  w’orld-peace  than  the  official  Embassies  sent  out 
hy  Governments  with  their  costly  and  somewhat  outworn 
machinery.”  He  blurs  his  enthusiasm  by  his  “somew’hats”  and 
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“in  some  ways,”  and  is  put  in  the  shade  by  the  poet,  with  whom 
I  agree  in  seeing  no  possible  qualification.  If  it  is  Swarthmore 
against  the  Foreign  Office,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  i 
to  rank.  It  is  a  question  of  a  human  or  a  conventional  relation¬ 
ship.  Whatever  hereafter  may  come  forth  of  the  Foreign  Of&ce 
you  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Is  it  suggested  here  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  received 
at  least  the  countenance  of  the  Foreign  Office  ?  Be  it  so ;  and  a 
word  upon  that.  There  is  a  tacit  understanding,  it  would  seem 
in  the  Press  solemnly  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  on  its  face 
value,  solemnly  to  take  for  granted  that  it  means  something  when 
in  fact  it  means  precisely  nothing.  Such  a  line  of  conduct,  even 
if  it  proceed  from  mere  vacuity  of  mind,  is  highly  mischievous, 
because  it  wastes  time.  Side  by  side  with  the  discussions  at 
Geneva  armaments  are  piling  up  again.  The  United  States  has 
its  programme,  Japan  has  its  programme,  the  Times  is  filled 
every  day  with  the  bickerings  of  naval  officers  over  the  best  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  next  war.  The  chemists  are  stooping  over  their 
toxic  gases,  their  high  explosives.  And  all  .this  while  it  is 
obvious  to  whoever  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  last  war  what  in 
logical  extension  the  next  one  must  be.  It  will  be  upon  a  scale 
which  defies  thought ;  it  must  be  a  thing  which  civilisation  cannot 
survive.  Yet  just  as  certainly  as  the  rival  shipbuilding  of 
England  and  Germany,  the  rival  army  extensions  of  Germany 
and  France,  induced  the  last  war,  so  can  these  preparations  have 
but  one  end.  Let  me  point  out  one  aspect  of  that*  end.  It  is 
now  accepted  doctrine  that  war  must  be  waged  against  non- 
combatants',  from  overhead,  from  gas-retorts.  Against  this  end 
the  League  of  Nations  as  it  stands  cannot  afford  any  protection, 
for  it  contains  in  its  constitution  the  germ  of  all  wars — that  is  to 
say,  the  principle  of  nationality.  Every  war  from  the  beginning 
of  time  has  arisen  out  of  the  suspicions,  or  the  envy,  or  the 
susceptibilities  of  nation  and  nation.  Emphasise,  perpetuate 
nationality,  you  prepare  warfare. 

What  then?  Has  the  world  gone  mad?  Or  is  it  so  grafted 
in  a  stock  of  Ill-Will  that  it  cannot  help  itself?  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  will  help  it.  Man  must  learn  to  love  instead  of  hate. 

Years  ago,  say  the  Quakers,  the  palpable,  breathing  Essence 
of  divine  and  human  love  walked  this  earth,  and  expressed  itself 
there  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  literally  they  believe 
that,  or  intend  us  to  take  it,  does  not  matter.  If  they  are  no 
more  literal  than  the  lover  who  believes  that  Beauty  divine  and 
human  walks  incarnate  in  his  beloved,  that  is  literal  enough  for 
all  purposes.  When  1  read  Saint  Matthew  I  believe  them. 

Maurice  Hewlett. 
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I. 

John  Keats  died  a  hundred  years  ago  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
Had  there  been  no  European  War,  the  attitude  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  toward  the  supernal  wisdom  of  Nature’s  decrees  might  have 
enabled  it  to  retain  the  comfortable  assumption  that  men  all 
come  to  physical  dissolution  no  sooner  and  no  later  than  the 
moment  when  their  life  has  become  a  rounded  task.  A  palsied 
and  senile  Shakespeare  would  still  be  unthinkable,  and  those  of 
ns  whose  minds  are  turned  back  to  the  tragedy  that  culminated 
for  Keats  in  a  humble  Eoman  lodging,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
February,  1821 ,  are  disinclined  to  regard  it  as  an  occasion  woefully 
out  of  time.  But  old  complacencies  and  contentments  have  been 
rudely  rebuffed  by  recent  happenings;  and  we  find  ourselves 
following  the  presages  of  his  early  doom  with  the  same  pitiful 
sense  of  futility  and  mischance  that  is  in  our  thought  of  our  later 
millions  of  young  and  lovely  dead,  poets  in  their  last  earthly 
aspiration  no  less  than  were  the  rarer  spirits  among  them  whom 
we  mourn  as  Eupert  Brooke,  Wilfred  Owen,  Edward  Thomas. 

.  .  .  “There  is  death  in  that  hand,”  said  Coleridge  to  a  friend 
when  Keats  had  taken  his  departure  after  their  first  meeting. 
This  was  several  years  before  the  consumption  began  to  show 
itself,  and  we  feel  it  to  have  been  a  warning,  not  a  foreboding. 
Nor  do  we  see  fit  to  throw  up  our  hands  even  at  the  scene 
described  by  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  of  the  poet’s  return  from 
London  to  Hampstead  outside  the  stage-coach  during  which  the 
chill  of  a  thaw  had  caught  him  and  sent  him  to  bed  immediately 
on  his  arrival ;  “  before  his  head  was  on  the  pillow  he  slightly 
coughed,  and  I  heard  him  say  :  ‘  That  is  blood  from  my  mouth  !  ’ 
I  went  towards  him ;  he  was  examining  a  single  drop  of  blood 
upon  the  sheet.  ‘  Bring  me  the  candle.  Brown,  and  let  me  see 
this  blood.’  After  regarding  it  steadfastly  he  looked  up  into  my 
face,  with  a  calmness  of  countenance  that  I  cannot  forget,  and 
^=aid :  ‘  I  know  the  colour  of  that  blood — it  is  arterial  blood — I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  colour — that  drop  of  blood  is  my  death- 
warrant— T  must  die  !  ’  ” 

But  when  we  come  to  William  Hone’s  stark  memory  of  “poor 
Keats,  the  poet  of  ‘The  Pot  of  Basil,’  sitting  and  sobbing  his 
dying  breath  into  a  handkerchief,”  on  a  bench  at  the  edge  of 
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Hampstead  Heath — it  is  then  that  the  imnameable  dread  creeps 
over  us,  it  is  from  tliat  moment  we  feel  ourselves  steeled  to  meet 
the  end.  The  warmth  of  pleasure  that  had  revived  in  us  at  the 
poet’s  artistic  progress  vanishes  finally  as  we  catch,  ever  so 
faintly,  the  thought  of  strange  and  lovely  prescience  that  only  a 
Keats  might  whisper  :  “I  feel  the  flowers  already  growing  over 
me.”  And  what  semblance  of  hope  can  remain  after  that  bitter 
and  uncharacteristic  sick-bed  appeal  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds: 
“If  I  die,  you  must  ruin  Lockhart”? — Lockhart,  who  has  got 
the  worst  he  merited  on  either  side  of  the  grave,  which  is  to 
have  those  words  repeated.  From  even  our  own  eyes  we  hide 
the  last  terrible  messages  to  Fanny  Brawne ;  and  the  still  more 
terrible  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  thought  of 
leaving  Miss  Brawne — the  sense  of  darkness  coming  over  him: 
“I  eternally  see  her  figure  eternally  vanishing.”  Rebellion,  no 
less  than  hope,  has  gone  ere  w’e  have  entered  uix)n  the  last  phase 
of  all,  following  him  oversea  with  Joseph  Severn  to  the  despera¬ 
tion  of  that  delirium  in  which  he  raved  wildly  of  his  miseries  and 
his  ruined  hopes,  of  all  he  would  have  done  in  poetry  had  life 
and  the  fruition  of  his  love  been  granted  him.  We  have  a  tragic 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  this  realisation-  of  bafflement  in 
Keats  and  the  gracious  serenity  which  characterised  the  passing 
of  a  near  kinsman  to  him  in  the  world  of  artistic  creation— near 
in  the  conviction  that  something  of  achievement  would  be  saved 
from  the  wreckage  of  his  life,  near  enough  in  temperament, 
Wolfgang  Mozart.  No  memory  can  be  more  dearly  cherished 
than  that  of  the  great  composer,  on  the  final  evening  of  his  life, 
asking  that  he  might  be  wakened  from  his  fitful  dozing  when 
the  hour  struck  at  which  in  the  opera-house  of  the  city  the  prirnu 
donna  was  timed  to  sing  the  divine  aria  that  he  prized  above  all 
his  other  work,  “Dove  sono,”  in  the  opera  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

.  .  .  “Poor  Keats  has  me  ever  by  him,”  wrote  Severn,  "and 
shadows  out  the  form  of  one  solitary  friend  :  he  opens  his  eyes 
in  great  doubt  and  horror,  but  w'hen  they  fall  on  me  they  close 
gently,  open  quietly  and  close  again,  until  he  sinks  to  sleep." 

Not  exactly  because  of  the  “malicious  power  of  his  enemies," 
as  the  epitaph  states  on  his  tomb  in  that  old  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Rome  (that  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place,  said 
Shelley,  is  to  make  one  “in  love  with  death  ”),  came  thus  pitiM 
an  end  to  the  poet  w’hose  mind  in  his  last  year  had  become  "Ifc 
the  wide  world  dreaming  of  things  to  come.”  Time  and  reason, 
working  together,  have  shown  such  malice  to  be  just  one  of  f5everal 
contributory  factors,  and  without  belittling  the  dastardlineas  of 
his  revilers  (Byron  perhaps  the  most  culpable)  we  have  set  it  at 
last  in  proper  proportion.  Fjven  in  those  days  there  were  sceptics: 
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Shelley’s  poem,  “Adonais,”  was  not  received  altogether  with 
conviction.  Physical  disease,  as  an  extinguisher,  was  felt  to  be 
far  more  certain.  But  the  news  from  Italy  was  received  with 
such  a  confusion  of  partisanship  that  none  had  the  mind  to  trace 
the  chain  of  causes  to  its  vicious  circle.  The  depression  that  came 
of  abusive  reviewing  provided  the  germs  of  disease  with  their 
opportunity,  this  in  its  turn  increasing  the  depression,  which 
I  thenceforward  became  slowly  transformed  by  his  love  into  most 
i  violent  anguish  of  mind.  And  simultaneously  with  this  physical 
i  decline  came  a  burgeoning  of  poetic  imagination  with  which  Keats 
'  bad  neither  the  strength  nor  the  heart  to  cope — knowing  only 
‘  too  well  that  he  had  them  not ;  so  that  the  bitterness  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  swept  the  anguish  downwards  into  death  itself.  Haydon 
tells  us  that  for  six  weeks  Keats  was  plunged  into  dissipation  as 
a  relief.  This,  of  course,  wrould  not  only  cause  greater 
despondency,  if  greater  there  might  be  ;  it  gives  fair  ground  to  the 
folk  ready  with  the  hazard  that  it  resulted  in  physical  complica¬ 
tions  (does  not  even  Buxton  Forman  hint  at  them?),  the  ironic 
I  fruit  of  that  honest  amorousness  embodied  in  the  Burns-like 
riotousness  of  “Daisy’s  Song”  or  of  the  early  “Devon  Maid.” 

In  the  dying  man  who  made  his  farewells  to  England  in  the 
=  last  September  of  his  life  we  can  hardly  recognise  John  Keats, 
the  author  of  the  Odes,  the  Tales,  and  “Hyperion,”  full  though 
he  is  in  his  mind  of  plans  for  poems  to  be  written,  and  memories 
of  poems  he  had  completed,  especially  that  beginning  “Bright 
star!  would  I  were  stedfast  as  thou  art,”  written  so  happily  in 
happier  days.  It  was  just  a  man  who  had  surrendered  his  men¬ 
tality  at  the  onslaught  of  adversity,  and  surrendered  his  body  (not, 
however,  without  a  struggle)  to  the  deadliest  of  scourges  that  ever 
■  resulted  in  the  death  of  men.  We  see  him  broken  and  out  of 
j  harmony,  in  quick  successive  instants  responding  to  sullen 
I  thoughts,  gusts  of  passion,  and  exhausting  dejections,  changing 
j  his  inclinations,  repenting,  charging  them  with  the  old  fine 
I  ardour;  then  broken  again,  the  last  flash  of  harmony  flickering 
miserably  to  its  final  extinction.  He  felt  himself  to  be  already 
dead.  “Doctor,  when  will  this  posthumous  life  of  mine  come 
I  to  an  end?”  .  .  .  The  irony  of  it  all  lay  in  the  terrible  fact  of 
«  the  surrender.  It  was  made  to  those  monstrous  forces  of  which 
j  all  his  young  life  had  not  been  so  much  a  defiance  as  a  sublime 
disregard. 


II. 

After  the  gracious  lustiness  of  his  developing  years  the  tragedy 
of  Keats  comes  on  our  reading  like  a  bewildering  plunge  from 
sun-dazzled  meadows  into  the  desolated  corridors  of  an  ill-omened 
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castle.  There  was  to  be  no  going,  back  for  him,  no  turn  of  a 

fortune  could  lead  him  again  into  the  daylight.  And  what  a  tl 

daylight  his  earlier  life  had  known  !  A  cursory  impression  of  the  a 

poems  written  at  this  period  would  seem  to  indicate  oppressive-  s 

ness,  and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  purely  artistic  melan-  fi 

choly  that  infuses  all  his  writing;  for,  as  somebody  who  knew  li 

him  wrote,  his  countenance  lived  in  the  mind  “as  one  of  singular  f 

beauty  and  brightness ;  it  had  the  expression  as  if  he  had  been  I  i 
looking  on  some  glorious  sight.”  He  was  very  lovable,  and  an  |  t 
unusually  affectionate  brother ;  powerfully  built  and  manly,  actu-  ■  f 
ally  able  to  chastise  a  Hampstead  butcher,  who  had  been  cruel  1 
to  a  kitten  and  insolent  to  him,  “by  a  regular  stand-up  fight."  ^  1 
This  bodily  and  mental  health  (touched  only  at  rare  moments  ' 
by  the  inherent  morbidity  of  temperament  which  in  later  years 
contributed  so  much  to  his  total  surrender)  was  accompanied  by 
a  single-mindedness  that  has  been  the  triumph  of  major  poetry, 
and  the  lack  of  it  explained  the  failure,  in  varying  degrees,  of 
all  the  rest. 

The  poetic  development  of  John  Keats  had  no  place  for  the 
incidental  facts  of  existence  as  such.  Smaller  poets  are  twisted 
and  changed  in  their  outlook  by  every  condition.  If  we  consider 
the  social  circumstances  of  his  time  in  relation  with  our  own,  we  ! 
shall  find  that  there  was  just  as  much  temptation  for  an  artist 
to  take  a  share  in  the  ephemeral  interests  and  activities  of  his 
social  contemporaries.  After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  his 
writing  began,  the  country  had  drifted  into  the  meanness  of 
apathetic  materialism.  Wealth  and  comfort,  starvation  and 
oppression — brutish  thoughts  of  these  had  taken  the  minds  of  the 
classes,  disillusioned  as  they  w^ere  and  cheated  of  the  anticipation 
which  “successful”  warfare  and  revolution  had  inspired.  Beint[ 
artistically  immature,  Keats  could  at  first  react  against  this  only 
by  mourning  that  “glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away," 
turning  for  the  splendours  that  his  spirit  ached  after  to  the  old 
romantic  days  of  a  mythical  Greece.  “Endymion  ”  was  the  most  ■ 
considerable  result.  It  is  all  so  plainly  a  fledgling’s  miracle,  with 
its  bold  conception,  its  expression  of  such  eagerness  that  there  i 
was  no  patience  in  the  poet’s  mind  for  the  steady  marshalling  of 
ideas  and  the  formation  of  a  technical  plan.  The  acceptance  of 
this  view  of  the  poem  has  a  vital  importance ;  no  other  attitude 
can  enable  us  to  reach  what  must  be  the  final  truth  about  the 
poetry  as  a  whole,  that  his  real  maturity  came  after  the  writing  | 
of  the  odes  and  stories  by  which  his  place  in  literary  history  is,  I 
only  half-fortunately,  to  be  estimated.  The  internal  evidence  is  I 
itself  against  Sir  Sidney  Colvin’s  appraisement  of  “Endymion”  I 
an  a  poem  demanding  serious  analysis  step  by  step,  that  wise  critic  I 
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and  biographer  of  the  poet  being  apparently  misled  into  the  belief 
that  there  was  some  “original  purpose  ’’  in  it  because  Keats  had 
atone  point  “divided  the  poem  into  four  books”  and  found  him¬ 
self  with  sufficient  resources  “to  draw  them  out,  all  except  the 
first,  to  a  little  over  a  thousand  lines  each.”  .Every  young  writer 
has  “resources.”  And  the  rest  of  the  external  evidence  which 
Sir  Sidney  collects  in  his  memorable  Life  seems  to  counteract 
rather  than  confirm  the  effect  of  his  extremely  skilful  and  pains¬ 
taking  argument  for  the  unity  of  the  “Endymion ”  motive.  “One 
evening  in  the  twilight,  the  two  students  sitting  together, 
Stephens  at  his  medical  studies,  Keats  at  his  dreaming,  Keats 
breaks  out  to  Stephens  that  he  has  composed  a  new  line  : — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  constant  joy. 

‘What  think  you  of  that,  Stephens?’  ‘It  has  the  true  ring, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  some  way.’  ...  An  interval  of  silence,  and 
again  the  poet : — 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

‘What  think  you  of  that,  Stephens?’  ‘That  it  will  live  for 
ever.’”  And  Sir  Sidney  remarks:  “Using  this  for  the  first  line 
of  his  new  poem,  Keats  runs  on  from  it  into  a  passage,  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  written  at  the  same  time,  declaring  the 
virtues  of  these  things  of  beauty — sun,  moon,  trees,  rivulets, 
flowers,  tales  of  beauty  and  heroism — indiscriminately.”  It  is 
not  the  way  of  an  immature  poet  to  have  any  “original  purpose” 
in  the  technical  sense.  But  it  is  his  way  to  allow  a  single  line 
to  lead  him  on  and  on  to  the  working  of  a  little  miracle  at  which 
none  is  more  surprised  and  amazed  than  himself.  Nor  is  it  an 
"exercise  in  a  manner,”  as  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  suggests  in  a 
rare  essay  in  his  volume  of  criticism.  Aspects  of  Literature.  It 
is  not  the  inexperienced  writer  who  exercises,  it  is  the  poet  who 
has  become  sure  of  himself ;  but  then  we  call  it  experimenting. 
The  phases  of  Keats  as  a  poet  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
three :  the  volumes  roughly  represent  but  two  of  them — that  of 
confident  and  exuberant  immaturity,  and  that  of  preparation  and 
serene  experiment.  Because  he  was  cut  down  ere  the  third  phase 
had  been  more  than  indicated,  we  have  chosen  to  regard  that 
second  phase  as  of  definite  achievement.  And  achievement  it 
was,  in  very  truth  ! 

But  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  those  three  phases  are  not 
only  technical ;  they  are  imaginative  also.  Keats’  technical 
mastery  and  a  matured  sense  of  proportion  were  to  come  together 
somewhere  about  the  time  when  he  wrote  down  that  triumphant 
retort  to  his  own  youthful  sighing  after  far-off  glories  : — 

‘‘  Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too.” 

VOL.  CIX.  N.S.  M* 
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What  concern  need  we  have  for  yesterday?  There  is  as  much 
beauty  and  melody  and  love  in  the  world  to-day  as  humanity  at 
any  given  period  has  ever  known.  While  his  imagination 
strengthened  he  felt  more  and  more  that  he  was  not  to  live  in  a 
dead  world,  but  at  the  heart  of  the  world  around  him,  so  teeming 
on  the  surface  with  all  that  was  feverish  and  repellent,  but  built 
up  on  “the  mighty  abstract  idea  of  Beauty,”  as  he  called  it.  No 
longer  did  he  pursue  glory  and  loveliness.  They  came  to  him. 

III. 

The  majority  of  poets  at  any  stage  are  young,  and  obviously 
(though  not  necessarily)  immature.  .  They,  too,  have  begun  their 
writing  in  surroundings  of  material  sordidness  and  of  disillusion 
— all  periods,  from  the  young  and  sensitive  artist’s  standpoint, 
being  alike  in  that.  Should  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  vague 
yearning  for  a  far  country,  as  did  this  noble  kinsman  of  theirs  in 
similar  circumstances  a  century  back,  for  old  magnificence,  for 
the  power  that  shall  enable  them  to  serve  their  spirit  “  the  oflSce 
of  a  King’s  bodyguard,  while  tragedy  with  sceptered  pall  comes 
sweeping  by  and  one  is  with  Achilles  in  the  trenches  or  with 
Theocritus  in  the  vales  of  Sicily,”  we  are  conventional  enough 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  more  of  promise  in  their  production 
than  if  that  yearning  had  been  stifled,  much  more  definite  an 
intimation  of  poetic  fruitfulness  than  has  any  so-called  realism, 
that  blend,  usually,  of  puppydom  and  cynical  irreverence;  and 
likelier  to  leave  some  residuum  whereat  men  w  ill  marvel  who  it 
w  as  that  sang.  Alw'ays  has  the  true  poet  been  swayed  this  way 
and  that  way  in  his  youth-time  by  a  belief  and  a  foresighting ;  the 
whispers  and  visions  that  come  to  him  are  from  an  unseen  world, 
he  believes — a  world,  withal,  more  real  and  less  perishable  than 
this ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are,  he  foresees  (and  he  confirms 
it  for  himself  sooner  or  later),  dim  manifestations  of  his  own 
inward  impulse  towards  artistic  perfection.  As  time  goes  on  and 
life  becomes  less  like  a  shadow  where  he  would  desire  the  light 
to  be,  more  a  harmony  of  light  and  shadow,  they  are  still  the 
light  and  the  shadow  that  never  were  on  sea  or  land.  The  art 
of  the  actual  has  never  distracted  the  young  poet  of  consequence, 
however  much  it  became  his  in  the  end. 

But  though  the  single-mindedness  of  Keats  is  the  envy  in  this 
respect  of  none  so  much  as  our  present  generation,  the  tendency 
is  toward  compromise  with  the  art  of  the  actual  by  vain  attempts 
to  link  it  up  with  the  reality  that  has  been  in  the  heart  of  the 
poet  all  the  time.  Single-mindedness  is  to  this  generation  a 
quality  that  might  be  cultivated  by  other  generations,  but  not 
by  ours.  For  the  poet,  to  avoid  mixing  in  the  common  rough 
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and  tumble,  is  regarded  not  merely  as  socially  reprehensible,  but 
an  {esthetic  fallacy.  Well,  so  it  is,  if  the  abstention  deprive  the 
rough  and  tumble  part  of  him  of  its  due  ;  but  for  an  artist  to  spend 
his  creative  energy  on  absorbing  the  atmosphere  of  an  ephemeral 
world  of  social  practice,  or  of  political  theory,  is  a  fallacy  that  cuts 
much  deeper  into  the  chances  of  poetic  fruitfulness.  The  vague 
particularities  of  Shelleian  methods  are  felt  by  us  to  be  the 
worthiest  aim  of  our  compromise,  and  our  Keatsian  ideal  remains 
the  object  of  our  sighs  and  our  envy ;  we  forget  that  a  political 
share  in  the  tragedy  or  comedy  of  existence  does  not  bring  us 
necessarily  any  nearer  to  Shelleian  achievement.  A  poet  must 
have  the  courage  of  his  dream.  If  he  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
help  in  the  healing  and  soothing  of  the  world,  he  must  rest 
assured  that  there  is  a  secret  way  for  him  to  do  it,  and  one  only. 
The  second  phase  in  the  work  of  John  Keats  was  the  result  of  an 
instinctive  and  persistent  refusal  to  turn  aside  from  his,  and  time 
has  shown  what  he  divined  for  himself,  as  the  following  extract 
from  an  early  letter  suggests,  that  he  could  best  serve  by  only 
feeling  and  loving  : — 

"  Brown  and  Dilke  walked  with  me  and  back  to  the  Christmas  pantomime. 
I  had  not  a  dispute  but  a  disquisition  with  Dilke  upon  various  subjects  : 
aeveral  tilings  dovetailed  in  my  mind,  and  at  once  it  struck  me  what  quality 
went  to  form  a  man  of  achievement,  especially  in  literature,  and  which 
Shakespeare  possessed  so  enormously — I  mean  Negative  Capability,  that  is, 
when  a  man  is  capable  of  being  in  unrealities,  mysteries,  doubts,  without  any 
irritable  reaching  after  fact  and  reason.  Coleridge,  for  instance,  would  let 
goby  a  fine  isolated  verisimilitude  caught  from  the  Penetralium  of  mystery, 
from  being  incapable  of  remaining  content  with  half-knowledge.  This,  pursued 
through  volumes,  would  perhaps  take  us  no  further  than  this,  that  with  a 
great  poet  the  sense  of  beauty  overcomes  every  other  oonsideration,  or 
rather  obliterates  all  consideration.” 

The  thought  was  crude,  and  so  regarded  by  himself  as  he  grew 
older;  but  the  underlying  significance  of  it  was  vital  for  him 
always.  Had  he  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  superficially 
more  important  task  of  active  participation  in  political  and  social 
affairs  (he  dropped  all  thought  of  it  when  he  drifted  away  from 
Leigh  Hunt),  he  might  possibly,  he  probably  would,  have  become 
an  estimable  servant  of  the  State.  Our  generation,  for  the  very 
reason  that,  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  no  other  alter¬ 
native  to  cynicism  and  pessimism,  it  is  actively  participating,  has 
60  far  done  nothing  so  successfully  as  it  has  sacrificed  a  few 
potential  jwets. 

If  in  this  we  have  the  essential  difference  between  John  Keats 
ind  the  poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  have  in  it  also  his 
essential  difference  from  his  contemporaries.  It  is  possible  tha? 
flw  prototypes  of  those  contemporaries  are  with  us ;  there  is  none 
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of  him.  His  aesthetic  attitude  to  life  (and  he  was  fully  conscious 
of  it)  was,  contradictorily  though  it  may  seem  on  the  surface 
one  of  self-centred  joyousness.  This  came  not  of  ignorance  but 
from  a  deliberate  conviction  which  regarded  affairs  philosophical 
and  material  as  sterilities  ;  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  science  and  philosophy,  and  though  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  such  acquaintance  in  his  poetry,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  made  it.  All  the  same,  his  aloofness  must  have 
been  temperamentally  fundamental.  We  have  indications  of  this 
in  his  experience  of  a  hospital  student,  “The  other  day,”  he 
declared  to  Cowden  Clarke,  “there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the 
room,  and  with  it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  rav; 
and  I  was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  fairyland,”  The  realisa¬ 
tion  of  how  serious  might  be  the  consequences  of  these  mind- 
wanderings  at  critical  moments  was  the  cause  of  his  final  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  was,  however,  an  aloofness  persisted  in  only  so  long  as  he 
desired  it.  That  his  third  phase  might  have  had  its  variation  is 
suggested  by  those  lines  in  “Hy)oerion”  where  the  poet’s  desire 
is  to  gain  the  immortal  steps,  and  the  “shade”  speaks:— 

"  ‘  None  can  usurp  this  height,’  returned  that  shade, 

‘  But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 
Are  misery  smd  will  not  let  them  rest.’  ...” 

But  the  variation  (which  might  easily  have  been  revolution)  was 
not  to  come  ;  though  he  seemed  very  near  to  it  during  that  mighty 
preparation  for  the  third  phase  in  which  he  was  actually  finding 
the  dreamer  to  be  a  repellent  figure,  writing  as  he  did  that  it  is 
only  the  dreamer  in  a  man  that  makes  all  his  days  venomous! 
This,  probably,  was  too  sweeping  to  be  anything  but  a  momentary 
reaction,  but  if  the  variation  had  come  it  would  at  least  have 
meant,  so  far  as  the  above-quoted  lines  are  an  indication,  not  any 
approach  toward  or  any  compromise  with  the  realities  to  which 
our  modern  poets  are  so  inclined,  but  the  stooping  of  a  giant 
towards  earth  and  the  gathering  up  of  those  “  miseries  that  are 
misery,”  and  weaving  them  into  an  incredible  tapestry  of  joys 
and  sorrows  transcended.  And  we  may  be  assured  that  it  would 
only  have  been  embarked  upon  when  Keats  finally  resolved,  which 
he  was  assuredly  about  to  do,  that  Beauty  was  Truth  in  the  wider 
sense  that  Truth  is  Power.  This  Power  would  seem  to  mean  the  ! 
attainment  to  a  position  above  fancy,  reality,  intuition  even,  a  ! 
position  in  which  at  the  pure  height  of  imagination  he  would  be 
able  to  formulate  a  poetic  attitude  so  profound,  so  gigantic  id 
its  implications,  that  the  Odes  and  Tales  of  his  second  phaae 
would  by  contrast  be  revealed  as  the  mere  exercises  that  he,  with 
increasing  experience,  came  to  believe  them.  In  their  contrasting 
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ways  these  were  just  the  work  of  an  adventuring  genius,  mostly 
successful  experiments,  as  “Caps  and  Bells”  and  “Otho  the 
Great”  were  failures.  Whether  we  agree  with  Leigh  Hunt  that 
“The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  ”  was  the  completest  of  these  successes, 
ur  whether  with  Lamb  we  prefer  “Isabel,”  we  of  this  generation 
must  feel  that  the  most  significant  of  them  all  was  the  experiment 
which  resulted  in  a  fragment  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  lines, 
reckoned  of  little  importance  until  now,  when  the  progress  of 
!  Keats  has  been  re-interpreted  in  the  light  of  new  aspiration  : — 
“Mother  of  Hermes  I  and  still  youthful  Maial 
May  I  sing  to  thee 

I  As  thou  wast  hymned  on  the  shores  of  Baiae? 

'  Or  may  I  woo  thee 

i  In  earlier  Sicilian?  Or  thy  smiles 

Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles, 

I  By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 

Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan? 

I  0  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 

Save  of  the  quiet  primrose,  and  the  span 
Of  heaven  and  few  ears. 

Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  away 
Content  as  theirs. 

Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day.” 

!  But  let  US  turn  from  the  significant  to  the  complete  : — 

"  Soon  she  turned  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  played  in  purple  phantasies. 

She  kiss’d  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone. 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 
'  And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 
^  Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant’s  cries  : 

Then  ’gan  she  work  again  :  nor  stayed  her  care 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair.” 

In  that  mtarvellous  stanza  from  “Isabella,”  wuth  its  concentrated 
symbolism  of  a  tender  action  destroying  for  ever  all  hope  of 
maternal  fulfilment ;  and  that  equally  marvellous  stanza  from  the 
Ode  beginning  “Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  !  ” 
and  of  which  no  man  and  no  generation  of  men  shall  ever  grow 
weary — there  is  enough  of  profundity  and  power  in  each  of  them 
to  express  not  only  the  loveliness  that  one  would  have  thought 
to  be  inexpressible,  but  truth  well-nigh  beyond  discovery.  We 
catch  our  breath  in  the  effort  to  imagine  what  the  achievement 
!  of  Keats’  third  phase  must  needs  have  been  to  show  even  a  slight 
advance  on  these  in  truth  and  in  loveliness. 

IV. 

For  it  is,  after  all,  with  what  Keats  actually  did  accomplish 
that  this  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  must  be  concerned, 
as  well  as  with  what  his  accomplishment  might  have  achieved. 
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We,  whose  aspiration  is  richer  for  his  poetry,  though  its  results 
be  unutterably  poorer  by  comparison,  live  in  constant  wonder 
at  his  technical  skill,  at  the  success  which  came  of  his  delight 
in  words  for  their  own  tremendous  sake  where  failure  is  so  often 
the  consequence  of  a  delight  just  as  instinctive  and  as  steadily 
nursed.  It  is  the  love  of  words,  and  not  any  wish  to  make  new 
discoveries  in  idealistic  thought,  that  carried  him  on  a  high 
wave  well-nigh  to  the  end  of  his  second  phase.  One  enviable 
outcome  of  this  was  his  richly  developed  sense  of  colour.  It  was 
not  very  marked  at  the  commencement.  His  sonnet  on  the 
colour  blue,  which  gave  him  deliberate  scope,  has  not  anything 
in  its  fourteen  lines  that  might  compare  with  that  marvellous 
and  quite  identical  stanza  of  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  with  its 
“dim  emblazonings,”  its  “shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings.”  We  note  with  especial  fascination  the 
quick  working  of  his  sensibility  to  impressions.  Joseph  Severn 
remembered  how  the  poet  spent  many  an  hour  dreaming  in  front 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  how  once  he  came  on  him  “with  eyes 
shining  so  brightly  and  face  so  lit  up  by  visionary  rapture  that 
he  stole  quietly  away  without  intrusion.”  And  one  night  at  the 
Spaniards,  a  house  near  Hampstead  Heath  (Severn  continues), 
Keats  was  missed  by  the  company  and  found  lying  on  the  ground 
under  the  pines,  listening  entranced  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale 
overhead  :  and  that  night  or  the  next  morning  he  wTote  his 
famous  ode.  Rapid  composition  may  either  be  the  mark  of  a 
very  insignificant  versifier  or  a  very  significant  poet.  In  Keats’ 
case  it  resulted  in  the  sonnet  on  looking  into  Chapman’s  “Homer," 
and  in  at  least  one  of  the  Odes. 

It  is  natural  that  with  all  the  qualifications  required  to  make 
a  lyrical  poet  he  should  have  afforded  to  test  his  gift  so  variously 
and  so  frequently.  All  good  poets  have  spent  half  their  energy 
in  making  experiments.  Divine  experiments  they  were  in  his 
case,  and  they  began  far  ahead  of  where  most  poets  come  to  a 
halt  for  sheer  lack  of  staying  pow’er.  But  there  was  an  unseen 
witness  following  with  ironical  eyes  this  glorious  preparation; 
and  a  dread  hand  reached  out  at  the  precise  moment  w’hen  the 
experimenter  surveyed  his  discoveries  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  gianthood  of  achievement  that  was  their  definite  trend. 

So  came  Death  to  the  poet  Keats. 

V. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  their  accomplishment ,  there  is  none  of 
the  poets  writing  a  hundred  years  afterwards  who  seems  to  have 
any  direct-  aesthetic  relation  to  Keats,  however  abundantly  the 
generations  that  succeeded  him  have,  through  Tennyson,  Rossetti, 
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and  possibly  Dowson,  been  influenced  by  his  art.  The  current 
tendency  appears  to  be  toward  some  philosopical  basis  for  poetry 
rather  than  that  of  Keatsian  aesthetics.  The  paralysis  of  con¬ 
temporary  failure  to  gather  intellectual  sustenance  from  old 
religions  and  old  philosophies  has  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the 
artistic  mind ;  even  where  belief  remains,  there  seems  to  be  no 
wish  to  restrict  it  to  intellectual  acceptance,  but  an  inclination 
to  submit  it  fearlessly,  almost  eagerly,  to  the  most  searching 
tests  in  other  departments.  And  the  bulk  of  contemporary  work 
suffers  thereby,  lacking  that  balance  and  stability  so  essential 
for  the  profitable  expenditure  of  creative  energy.  Even  where 
the  poet  shows  a  high  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  Nature,  this 
want  of  assurance  prevents  that  fine  expression  which  in  more 
tranquil  years  than  ours  might  with  tolerable  certainty  have  been 
almost  a  universal  achievement. 

The  modern  poet  is  at  war  with  his  own  soul,  and  the  warring 
elements  are  naturally  revealed  to  the  fullest  degree  in  his  work. 
That  is  why  his  attitude  to  Keats  is  one  of  envy,  as  it  is  to  all 
those  poets  of  the  past  who  were  able  to  cherish  the  serenity  of 
mind  which  comes  of  unshaken  belief,  of  outlook  unconfused. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Keats  was  never  disturbed  by 
any  problem  in  his  own  life.  The  problem  of  love,  it  is  only 
too  painfully  clear,  w'as  his ;  this,  however,  was  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  average  male  also,  whereas  the  modern  poet  is  not 
simply  confronted  by  the  problem  of  his  sexual  passion,  which 
may  as  easily  be  a  stimulus  as  a  retarding  influence,  but  the 
very  foundation  of  his  existence  has  been  so  disturbed  that  he 
finds  himself  in  need  of  some  such  spiritual  re-establishment  as 
Dostoevsky  needed — and  never  achieved.  Spiritual  re-establish¬ 
ment  that  yet  w^ould  include  the  re-establishment  of  harmony 
with  the  material  commonplaces.  The  spectacle  of  Keats 
assumes  an  ideal  of  peace  in  which  the  creative  faculty  is  able 
to  function  naturally,  easily,  and  wdth  success. 

But  the  envy  which  is  in  us  towards  Keats  holds  more  than 
this.  The  feeling  for  natural  beauty  which  was  his  heritage 
from  the  Greeks,  and  ultimately  from  the  Elizabethans  also,  is 
of  the  kind  that  sets  our  hearts  aching,  for,  wrongly  though  it 
may  be,  we  are  dismayed  and  disillusioned  rather  than  inspired 
by  our  knowdedge  of  Darwinian  theory.  Even  in  the  beauty  of 
the  surviving  rose  have  we  come  to  trace  the  terrible,  blindly- 
brute  stmggle  for  existence  which  has  involved  the  destruction 
of  countless  potential  roses.  We  see  in  the  loveliness  of  our  own 
beloved,  indeed,  the  possible  maiming  and  disfigurement  through 
ill-toil  and  ill-health  of  other  human  loveliness.  We  are  cursed 
with  the  blight  (for  in  a  poet  it  is  assuredly  so)  of  many-minded- 
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ness.  We  can  find  no  adequate  channel,  turn  where  we  will  in 
the  geography  of  art,  to  express  this  complexity,  nor  are  we  big 
enough  to  enlarge  for  our  purpose  the  possibilities  that  are  spread 
before  us. 

It  may  be  reckoned  that  this  envy  of  ours  as  we  survey  the 
work  of  John  Keats  amounts  to  little  else  than  the  envy  which 
the  average  human  has  at  odd,  pessimistic  phases  for  the  child 
and  its  sheer  uncaring  joy  in  the  freedom  that  must  surely  vanish 
with  the  approach  of  knowledge.  In  that  case,  having  ourselves 
become  an  anomaly  in  Nature,  being  greater  than  Nature  since 
our  minds  are  empowered  to  criticise  and  find  wanting  our  own 
Creator,  this  envy  remains  in  us  only  if  we  forget  the  most  of 
our  aspirations,  which  would  be  left  unsatisfied  were  we  to  find 
ourselves,  by  some  miracle,  once  again  in  possession  of  a  child’s 
heart,  or — greater  miracle  still — with  the  temper  of  the  young 
Keats.  In  the  consciousness  of  our  restless  complexity  we  would 
turn  in  vain  to  him  for  satisfaction,  help,  deliverance.  We  might 
be  only  too  painfully  aware  how  meagre,  how  barren,  are  our 
own  poetical  attempts  compared  with  the  richness  of  imagery, 
the  music,  the  overflovv  of  imagination,  shown  in  any  of  the 
created  works  of  that  second  period.  But  the  Keatsian  delight 
of  sensuousness  would  be  impinged  upon.  We  would  find  our- 
selves  saying,  Could  we  but  find  the  same  satisfaction,  philo¬ 
sophically,  that  w^e  are  able  to  derive  from  him  on  our  purely 
sensuous  side,  that  man  who  sang  so  proudly  of  Beauty  would 
be  our  ideal  beyond  any  in  the  history  of  poetry. 

One  day,  perhaps,  we  may  even  experience  a  complete  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  and  decide  that  he  had  the  wiser  attitude  to  life 
during  that  period  w^hen  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  short  at 
“half-knowledge”;  then  we  will  thank  a  beneficent  fate  that 
arrested  him  on  the  threshold  of  his  newly  awakening  desire  ir 
later  life  to  KTrrrW'  and  experience  all  things,  even  the  world's 
miseries.  But,  as  things  are,  we  cannot.  We  study  his  life  and 
read  his  wwk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  while  we  feel  the  paralysing 
dismay  of  broken  music,  we  have  our  truest  consolation  in  that 
we  do  not  only  jwssess  the  poetry  he  actually  wrote.  The  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  w’e  have  come  to  speculate  on  those  unwritten 
poems  finds  us  wuth  one  phase  of  our  sadly  diminishing  faith  in 
human  affairs,  that  of  the  unfathomable  possibilities  of  art,  stilt 
being  nourished  within  us  and  splendidly  alive. 

Thomas  Moult. 
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\  NEW  Public  Libraries  Act  became  law  in  December,  1919.  Its 
passage  through  Parliament  was  almost  unnoticed,  although  a 
number  of  earlier  Bills,  making  smaller  demands  upon  the  public 
purse,  had  met  with  strenuous  opposition.  There  were  certain 
minor  clauses  amending  details  of  administration ;  but  the  chief 
{ffovisions  were  two  :  the  limitation  of  the  library  rate  to  one 
penny  in  the  pound  was  abolished,  and  powers  to  establish  public 
libraries  were  extended  to  the  county  councils.  Before  the  Bill 
was  introduced  the  whole  problem  of  a  public  library  service  had 
been  considered  at  great  length  by  the  Adult  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  had  issued  an  Interim  Beport  in  May,  1919,  out- 
liuing  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  urban  and  rural  libraries  and 
a  system  of  industrial  libraries,  and  had  embodied  some  of  these 
proposals  in  their  Final  Beport  in  July,  1919.  But  though  the 
Act  followed,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  or  at  any  rate  the  fulfilment,  of  these  suggestions. 
The  Bill  was  not  even  put  forward  as  a  comprehensive  or  final 
measure ;  the  reforms  w’hich  it  brought  about  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  recommended  by  the  Committee.  In  one  remark¬ 
able  point  it  actually  negatived  a  leading  proposal  of  the  Interim 
Report :  it  did  not  transfer  the  existing  libraries — lock,  stock,  and 
barrel— to  the  care  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  it  did 
not  put  them  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Bill’s  safe  transit  across  the  storm-swept  Parliamentary 
sea  was  apparently  due  less  to  the  momentum  generated  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  than  to  the  energy 
of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trustees,  who  had  already  given 
the  public  and  the  Government  an  object-lesson  by  running  a 
number  of  rural  library  systems  at  their  own  expense,  under  the 
official  charge  of  the  County  Education  Committees,  and  had 
prepared  statistics  showing  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  rate-limit 
on  every  municipal  library.  So  far  as  legislative  results  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Adult  Education  Committee  had  merely  endorsed 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  the  Carnegie  Trustees  and  of 
‘  the  Library  Association,  which  had  long  been  striving  for  an  Act 
affording  financial  relief.  A  Government  Department  had  at 
last  become  alive  to  the  existence  of  public  libraries,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  were  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed  saving  them  from  imminent  bankruptcy,  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  two-fifths  of  the  population  who  did 
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not  as  yet  enjoy  their  benefits  to  secure  them.  But,  although  it 
had  also  been  recognised  that  the  public  libraries  must  form  an 
essential  part  in  the  scheme  for  national  reconstruction,  if  brought 
into  due  correlation  with  the  other  parts,  the  logical  conclusions 
though  clearly  seen  and  announced  in  the  reports,  were  not 
embodied  in  the  Act.  Thus  an  effective  and  invaluable  engine  of 
reconstruction  is  still  waiting,  in  actual  running  order,  to  be 
geared  up  with  the  rest  of  the  national  machinery.  The  Act  of 
1919  remains  incomplete,  and  the  question  arises.  What  will  be 
the  effect  of  this  partial  measure,  and  when  are  the  equally 
important  proposals  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  to  bear 
fruit  in  a  comprehensive  Act? 

Not  much  information  is  available  regarding  the  effects  that 
have  actually  follow'ed  the  passing  of  the  Act.  To  what  extent 
library  authorities  have  taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  to  increase 
the  rate  levied  for  their  purposes  can  only  be  roughly  estimated. 
On  that  point  the  Library  Association,  which  fought  so  long  for 
this  article  of  emancipation,  might  well  procure  authoritative 
figures.  That  many  councils  have  increased  the  levy  sufficiently 
to  pay  immediate  deficits  and  to  give  their  undersalaried  officials 
a  bonus,  providing  something  like  a  living  wage,  is  common  know- 
ledge.  But  even  in  this  respect  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
they  have  shown  overmuch  generosity,  to  judge  by  the  difficulty 
many  authorities  have  notoriously  met  with  in  attracting  qualified 
applicants  for  vacant  posts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  trained  assistants  remain  unattracted  by  the  terms 
offered,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  Library  Association  is  still 
agitating  for  a  recognised  scale  of  salaries.  But  a  fair  salary 
to  the  librarian  was  only  one  among  the  pleas  for  the  removal  of 
the  rate-limit.  How  many  and  to  what  extent  have  library 
authorities  increased,  or  do  they  intend  to  increase,  their  rate 
income  so  as  to  offer  the  public  an  improved  library  service? 
Financial  proposals  of  this  kind  may  sound  unseasonable  now- 
when  do  they  not  sound  unseasonable? — but  if  it  can  be  shown, 
as  the  Adult  Education  Committee  and  others  entitled  to  express 
a  verdict  have  shown  convincingly,  that  expenditure  under  this 
head  pays  well  in  the  economic  sense,  apart  from  its  being 
remunerative  in  moral  and  intellectual  results,  then  the  question 
manifestly  becomes.  How  many  library  authorities  are  realising 
their  duty? 

An  objection,  not  without  weight,  may  be  urged  to  any  great 
increase  of  expenditure  on  our  public  libraries  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  Adult  Education  Committee  revealed  to  all  ^^ho 
read  the  Interim  Report  attentively  that  to  have  an  immense 
number  of  separate  libraries,  or  separate  groups  of  libraries,  work- 
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ing  independently  of  each  other  was  not  the  most  economic  or 
effective  way  of  providing  the  country  with  a  library  service.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  wasteful  a  method  as  it  would  be  to  let  our  schools 
do  their  work  without  any  co-ordination.  Public  libraries  have 
for  the  most  part  done  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  cramp¬ 
ing  conditions,  if  not  better.  But,  to  put  the  matter  roundly, 
only  the  elements  exist  of  a  national  library  service ;  and,  until 
the  public  library  question  is  taken  in  hand  and  treated  as  a  whole 
on  some  such  lines  as  were  indicated  by  the  Interim  Report,  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  more  liberal  expenditure  will  simply 
mean  more  overlapping,  more  divergences  between  the  progressive 
and  the  backw'ard  districts,  and  a  more  difficult  piece  of  work 
when  the  time  comes  for  introducing  schemes  of  co-operation, 
interchange,  and  central  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
force  of  snch  an  argument,  which  thus  becomes  a  further  plea  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee’s  programme. 
The  Act  of  1919  did  the  thing  that  was  needed  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  urban  libraries ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  did  much 
for  their  progress  and  development.  This  will  emerge  more 
clearly  if  we  consider  the  situation  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
Interim  Report. 

The  first  Public  Libraries  Act  came  into  force  in  1850,  since 
which  date  there  have  been  various  amending  Acts.  By  1909, 
for  which  year  a  return  was  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Tnistees,  the  Acts  had  been  adopted  in  522  places,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  there  were  some  five  hundred  institutions 
in  being,  and  that  they  occupied  over  eight  hundred  separate 
buildings.  As  the  Adult  Education  Committee  ingenuously  put 
it:  “We  made  a  survey  of  the  existing  libraries,  which  proved 
to  be  far  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  is  generally  recog¬ 
nised.”  In  1911,  out  of  a  total  population  of  45,370,530,  the 
number  living  in  districts  having  public  libraries  was  26,690,669, 
a  percentage  of  57,  the  percentages  for  each  country  being  : 
England,  62;  Wales,  46;  Scotland,  50;  and  Ireland,  28.  The 
figures  given  do  not,  of  course,  represent  actual  users  of  these 
libraries,  since,  through  a  variety  of  causes,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  served  by  public  libraries 
do  not  frequent  them.  Two-fifths  of  the  population  were  entirely 
without  public  library  facilities — a  proportion  which  is  now  being 
reduced  through  the  permission  granted  to  county  councils  by 
the  recent  Act  to  provide  libraries  in  their  areas. 

The  original  promoters  oT  the  movement  had  the  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  artisan  classes  chiefly  in  mind,  and  the  public 
library  was,  to  begin  with,  the  municipal  successor  of  the  old 
voluntary  mechanics’  institute.  It  was  this  modest  aim  that 
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contented  them  with  the  restriction  of  the  supporting  rate  to  one 
penny,  which  proved  a  fatal  handicap  when,  in  the  course  of 
natural  evolution,  the  public  library  was  called  upon  to  serve  the 
needs  of  other  classes.  The  Committee’s  Report  goes  on  to  point 
out  what  wider  functions  certain  of  the  most  progressive  library 
authorities  are  assuming,  what  further  possibilities  of  usefulness 
are  thus  opened,  and  finally  towards  what  goal  effort  should  be 
directed  if  the  public  library  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  in  a  recon¬ 
structed  society. 

That  the  development  of  public  libraries  has  been  “partial  and 
unequal”  is  due,  the  Report  says,  to  “the  want  of  foresight  of 
the  original  promoters,”  who  thought  first  and  only  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  large  towns  and  assented  to  the  strict  limitation  of  the 
rate  income.  But,  obviously,  the  geographical  inequality  of 
development — the  fact  that  two-fifths  of  the  population  were  at 
the  given  date  outside  the  operation  of  the  Acts — was  not  due  to 
this  reason  at  all.  It  was  due  to  the  failure  to  provide,  when 
public  opinion  was  ready  for  the  next  logical  step,  any  means  for 
concerted  aetion  among  the  library  authorities  to  w'hich  local 
initiative  had  entrusted  the  powers  granted  by  the  Acts.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  development  will  be  any  less  partial  and 
unequal  merely  through  the  removal  of  the  rate-limit  and  through 
the  facilities  now  accorded  to  the  remaining  two-fifths  to  set 
up  library  systems,  unless  the  further  and  more  decisive  step  is 
taken;  on  the  contrary,  a  greater  inequality  may  be  expected. 
For  the  essential  inequality  is  that  which  exists,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist,  between  the  wiser  and  more  progressive  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  indifferent  and  supine.  The  finest  municipal  library 
systems  in  this  country  are,  conspicuously,  those  in  our  great 
provincial  cities,  where  the  rate-limit  was  long  ago  removed  by 
special  Acts,  and,  still  more  important,  where  the  library  service 
has  been  organised  on  the  principle  of  a  large  centralised  group. 
Without  pretending  that  in  these  large  urban  systems  all  is  the 
best  that  can  be  devised,  or  even  tending  to  be  the  best  under  the 
existing  regime,  we  must  assuredly  look  to  them  for  intimations 
of  the  way  in  which  our  libraries  as  a  whole  are  to  progress. 

It  is  in  these  large  cities  that  the  finest  municipal  reference 
libraries  have  grown  up.  In  a  short  article  it  is  impossible  to 
particularise ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  best  of  these  stand  some¬ 
where  between  the  great  University  and  State  libraries  and  the 
average  municipal  reference  library  in  London — they  are  not 
more  inferior  to  the  former  than  they  are  superior  to  the  latter. 
Smaller  towns  have,  of  course,  been  unable  to  compete  in  this 
respect,  and  it  is  only  where  they  have  been  favoured  by  the  gift 
or  deposit  of  rare  special  collections  that  their  reference  libraries 
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are  of  a  nature  to  attra^jt  the  superior  kind  of  reader.  For  the 
purposes  of  study  and  research,  as  sources  of  commercial  informa¬ 
tion,  and  as  storehouses  for  local  records  and  the  like,  the  reference 
library  is  of  the  first  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lend¬ 
ing  department,  which  provides  for  continuous  reading,  brings 
books  into  the  home,  and  thus  exercises  a  wider  and  deeper 
influence  on  the  life  of  the  people,  can  hardly  be  described  as 
less  important.  It  has  certainly  not  been  so  regarded  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  librarians.  In  towns  of  the  size  of  Liverpool,  Man¬ 
chester,  or  Birmingham,  there  is  usually  one  very  large  and  well- 
stocked  reference  library,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  lending  libraries 
each  containing  some  20,000  books.  Sometimes  these  branch 
libraries  are  linked  up  with  a  central  lending  library,  and  perhaps 
with  each  other,  so  that  a  borrower  in  any  part  may  draw  upon  a 
very  considerable  aggregate  stock.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  lending 
department  bulks  large  in  comparison  with  the  reference  library, 
which  too  often  has  perforce  to  be  neglected.  The  one  is  regarded 
as  a  necessity,  the  other  as  a  luxury  that  may  wait  for  better 
times.  It  is  the  lending  department  that  has  caught  the  general 
attention,  and  popular  opinion  is  apt  to  identify  the  public  library 
with  dirty  books,  and  the  great  fiction  question — whether  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  the  kind  of  reading  it  likes,  inasmuch 
as  the  public  pays,  or  whether  it  is  wrong  to  spend  public  funds 
on  a  mere  amusement. 

The  proper  place  of  the  new'spaper  and  magazine  room  in  the 
library  scheme  has  never  yet  been  seriously  thought  out,  and 
has  not  entered  seriously  into  the  calculations  of  the  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  although  they  perceive  the  need  for  supplying 
students  with  the  latest  periodical  literature.  In  the  present 
writer’s  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  thought  out ;  and  this  third 
department,  which  has  been  partly  suppressed  in  some  progressive 
libraries,  can  be  shown  to  have  a  definite  and  vital  function  in 
the  library  economy  :  but  it  will  have  to  be  reformed  and  put 
on  a  new  basis.  For  the  present,  however,  this  question  may 
he  left  on  one  side. 

Many  libraries,  the  Report  points  out,  have  other  special 
features — libraries  and  reading-rooms  for  children,  students’ 
rooms,  lecture  halls,  and,  in  large  business  centres,  commercial 
and  technical  departments.  A  number  of  public  libraries  are  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  schools,  providing  school  libraries  or 
periodical  loans  of  books,  and  allowing  certain  lessons  or  demon¬ 
strations  to  be  given  to  classes  of  school  children  in  the  library ; 
a  very  large  number  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  more  modern, 
again,  borrowers  enjoy  the  advantages  of  open  access,  of  being 
admitted  to  the  bookshelves ;  the  old-fashioned  librarian  shuts 
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out  the  public  from  direct  contact  with  the  books  by  an  indicator 
or  some  such  barrier,  and  thus  throws  away  an  invaluable  means 
of  educating  readers  and  raising  the  standard  of  taste.  Then 
some  libraries  allow  two  books  to  be  borrowed  at  a  time.  The 
Committee  reasonably  suggest  that  the  serious  student  might 
well  be  allowed  even  three.  Their  report  is  whole-hearted  b 
approval  of  the  commercial  libraries  that  are  fast  growing  up  as 
offshoots  of  town  libraries,  but  guarded  in  its  reference  to  the 
information  bureau  or  mere  inquiry  desk  which  has  been  welcomed 
as  a  useful  feature  of  this  department.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear 
that  these  would  compete  with  ofl&cial  intelligence  departments 
outside.  Yet  the  whole  library,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  a  bureau 
of  information.  Pedantic  classification  may  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  one  sort  of  information  and  another ;  but  common  sense 
and  expediency  point  to  the  library  as  the  right  place  for  the 
retail  of  intelligence,  w'hether  practical  or  theoretic. 

Thus  the  activities  of  the  more  enterprising  libraries  are  multi¬ 
farious,  although  there  may  be  no  single  library  authority  in  the 
kingdom  that  undertakes  all  the  different  duties  enumerated 
above.  Some  go  further  still,  and  perform  a  good  deal  of  what 
has  been  called  extension  work,  comprising  such  things  as  lecture 
courses,  reading  circles,  exhibitions,  the  organisation  of  photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  surveys,  and  so  on.  The  justification  for  such 
extension  w^ork  is  that  the  duty  of  the  public  library  does  not 
cease  with  the  mere  provision  of  books  :  it  must  promote  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  books  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The 
ideal  librarian,  in  towm  library  and  rural  system  alike,  will 
accordingly  be  a  highly  educated  and  many-sided  person,  able 
and  willing  to  carry  on  these  varied  activities  himself  or  to  coach 
deputies  in  the  work,  and  will  be  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  reading, 
and  even  a  missionary  to  those  who  do  not  read,  as  well  as  s 
librarian  in  the  technical  sense.  And  rooms,  large  and  small, 
will  be  required  for  lectures  and  for  intimate  discussions  by 
reading  circles,  together  with  facilities  for  the  many  branches  of 
extension  work. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Adult  Education  Committee’s 
recommendations  simply  mean  a  levelling  up  of  all  the  libraries 
to  a  standard  fixed  by  the  best  practice  of  all  the  most  progressive. 
More  space  and  better  apparatus  are  also  recommende<l,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  “much  higher  standards  of  fur¬ 
nishing,  equipment,  and  arrangement”  will  be  the  rule.  When 
the  Committee  reported,  what  seemed  the  chief  obst^le  to  such 
a  levelling  up,  the  rate-limitation,  had  not  been  removed.  That 
has  now  gone,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  library  authority 
will  forthwith  provide  itself  with  an  adequate  income.  The 
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obstacle  to  the  provision  of  rural  libraries  has  also  been  removed ; 
but  not  every  county  will  at  once  start  a  rural  system.  Local 
indifference  and  the  absence  of  a  supreme  co-ordinating  authority 
will  remain  an  obstacle,  as  formidable  as  the  lack  of  funds,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Thus  we  are  brought  back 
again  to  the  sad  incompleteness  of  the  late  Act.  Some  of  the 
improvements  asked  for  by  the  Committee  will  cost  money ;  a 
good  many  others  could  be  secured  without  further  expenditure 
by  simple  methods  of  co-operation.  For  the  present  system,  or 
lack  of  system,  is  not  even  economic.  The  Committee  devote 
one  section  of  their  Interim  Report  to  describing  the  work  of 
the  Central  Library  for  Students,  which  supplies  books  not  other¬ 
wise  available  to  libraries  that  are  subscribers.  This  method  of 
central  supply  might,  manifestly,  be  developed  on  a  vast  scale ; 
there  might  be  a  number  of  such  central  libraries,  and  the 
individual  reader  might  eventually  be  as  well  provided  as  if  he 
were  a  member  of  the  London  Library  in  St.  James’s  Square, 
whilst  enough  would  be  saved  from  the  local  cost  of  purchasing 
books  seldom  used  to  equip  these  provincial  centres  efficiently 
without  any  further  subsidy. 

The  rural  systems  that  have  already  been  established  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  by  concerted  effort  when  nothing  at  all  could 
have  been  done  by  the  villages  acting  separately,  although  even 
here  it  will  appear  that  a  moderate-sized  county  affords  scarce 
room  enough  for  co-operation  to  show  all  its  possibilities.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  antici¬ 
pated  the  recent  Act  by  helping  a  number  of  counties  to  run 
groups  of  rural  libraries  under  Section  5  of  the  Education  Act. 
The  North  of  Scotland  scheme,  which  embraces  Orkney,  Shet¬ 
land,  and  Lewis,  has  been  going  for  over  four  years.  When  the 
Trust  issued  its  last  annual  report,  in  December  last,  two  Scottish 
counties,  two  districts  in  Ireland,  and  eight  counties  in  England 
and  Wales  had  rural  schemes  in  operation.  Great  headway  has 
been  made  since  1919.  During  1920  a  dozen  fresh  counties 
adopted  the  scheme,  some  fifteen  were  in  negotiation  with  the 
Trust,  and  by  the  middle  of  1921  probably  half  the  rural  area 
in  Great  Britain  will  have  come  into  the  fold.  The  Trustees  have 
set  aside  about  ^9192 ,000  to  be  expended  in  grants  of  T2,000  to 
each  county  setting  up  a  system  during  the  six  years  1920-25, 
this  contribution  to  be  used  for  the  initial  equipment  of  books, 
and  not  for  maintenance.  No  grant  is  made  for  central  build¬ 
ings,  the  premises  used  being  either  temporary  buildings  or 
rooms  in  schools.  From  a  central  repository  housed  in  this 
manner  boxes  of  books  are  sent  out  to  the  village  schools,  whence 
they  are  distributed  by  volunteer  librarians,  who  are  in  most 
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cases  the  schoolmasters.  In  a  typical  county,  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  mainly  rural  and  the  repository  is  stationed  in  a  small 
borough  without  a  library  of  its  own,  some  three  hundred  villages 
are  each  at  present  receiving  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  books 
annually.  The  circulating  stock  consists  of  books  for  children 
and  books  for  the  general  reader — that  is  to  say,  works  of  a 
popular  kind.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  strong  collection  of  educa¬ 
tional  works  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  a  sociological  collection 
provided  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association,  who  have  a  number  of  tutorial  classes  in  the  district. 
When  other  books  are  required  by  students  they  are  obtained 
from  the  Central  Library  for  Students. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  but  a  small  beginning,  and  the  work  so 
far  is  hardly  more  than  experimental.  No  county  has  yet  spent 
more  than  the  product  of  a  halfpenny  rate ;  most  of  those  adopting 
the  scheme  have  spent  nothing  like  so  much.  For  the  problem 
here,  much  more  so  than  in  the  town,  is  not  merely  to  find  books, 
but  also  to  provide  readers.  Wisely,  the  promoters  have  attacked 
the  problem  through  the  school  children.  A  reading  public  is 
in  process  of  manufacture,  and  through  the  books  and  the  readers 
thus  introduced  into  rustic  households  even  the  stubborn  bucolic 
mind  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  some  impression.  But  the  risk 
of  beginning  in  a  small  way  is  that  people  will  be  contented  with 
small  results.  At  a  recent  conference  on  the  subject,  called  by 
the  Carnegie  Trustees  and  attended  by  a  number  of  directors  of 
education,  who  are  the  official  representatives  of  the  library 
authorities — that  is  to  say,  the  education  committees  sponsoring 
these  rural  systems — one  heard  mechanical  problems  discussed, 
such  as  the  cheapest  method  of  sending  the  boxes  of  books  to 
and  fro,  whether  by  rail  or  motor-vans  owned  jointly  by  con¬ 
tiguous  counties ;  but  very  little,  at  least  from  the  directors  of 
education,  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  arousing  a  desire 
for  good  and  intelligent  reading  among  the  adult  population. 
The  eyes  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  the  schools; 
everything  else  was  out  of  focus.  Great  satisfaction  was  shown 
at  the  cheapness  with  which  the  present  very  modest  service  could 
be  run,  but  no  consciousness  that  a  really  adequate  response  to 
the  mental  requirements  of  the  villages  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  the  policy  of  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  in  not  drawing  attention  to  the  thicker 
end,  this  lack  of  vision  and  one-ideaed  zeal  for  economy  is  a 
serious  danger.  The  same  blunder  in  1850  made  public  libraries 
a  failure  throughout  the  first  period  of  their  existence.  The 
warning  ought  by  now  to  have  been  taken  to  heart. 

Salvation  will  come  to  these  rural  schemes  perhaps  from  such 
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counties  as  are  enlightened  enough  to  form  combinations  of 
b(»ough  or  urban  district  libraries  with  purely  rural  centres. 
Small  permanent  collections  of  books  in  village  institutes,  where 
local  initiative  or  private  liberality  happens  to  provide  them,  will 
be  a  help ;  but  only  when  a  growing  fraction  of  the  rural  public 
has  the  opportunity  of  direct  contact  with  libraries,  and  not 
merely  with  small  batches  of  books  received  at  stated  intervals, 
will  they  realise  that  they  are  enjoying  a  true  library  service. 
Incidentally,  unless  events  have  meanwhile  hurried  on  the  process 
of  linking  up  all  our  public  libraries  into  a  national  system,  such 
combinations  may  furnish  a  useful  example  to  the  towns.  For 
the  extension  work  that  has  proved  valuable  in  town  libraries 
there  is  doubly  and  trebly  the  need  in  the  country,  if  the  libraries 
are  to  play  any  vital  part  in  the  rural  economy.  Fortunately, 
there  are  many  agencies  at  work  through  which  this  can  be 
carried  on,  granted  the  necessary  zeal  and  intelligence  behind. 
Kural  conditions  have  changed  profoundly  since  the  war.  There 
is  a  keen  desire  to  make  life  in  the  country  interesting,  to  open 
the  stagnant  backwater  into  the  general  stream.  Here  there 
is  a  village  club  or  a  women’s  institute,  there  a  branch  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  ;  one  place  has  a  rambling  club, 
another  a  musical  society  ;  almost  every w'here  there  are  boy  scouts, 
girl  guides,  and  other  elements  of  social  life,  to  all  of  which 
the  library  movement  should  come  as  an  aid  and  a  stimulus. 
Some  of  these  may  provide  a  natural  home  for  the  village  library  ; 
others  will  form  materials  for  reading  circles  and  similar  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  on  the  part  of  librarians  with  an  insight  into  rustic 
psychology  and  a  determination  to  break  down  initial  barriers. 
But  to  make  such  efforts  effective,  the  policy  of  the  rural  library 
authority  must  show’  enterprise  and  adaptability,  and  the  staff 
of  librarians  must  be  something  more  than  machines  for  dis¬ 
tributing  books. 

The  problem  in  both  town  and  country  comes,  in  short,  to  this  : 
Why  is  it  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  are  not  habitual  users  of  their  public  libraries?  Either  the 
library  service  is  inadequate,  or  these  millions  have  not  yet  found 
a  use  for  it.  Both  answers  are  true,  and  the  problem  is  thus 
twofold.  There  w’ill,  of  course,  always  be  a  vast  number  of 
people  indifferent  to  every  intellectual  appeal ;  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  non-users  are  in  the  majority.  Continuation 
schools  and  adult  education  wull  in  time  beget  a  host  of  intelligent 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  service  must  be  improved. 
The  improvements  desired  by  the  Adult  Education  Committee 
are  theoretically  possible,  now  that  the  Act  of  1919  has  given 
Ibe  local  authorities  financial  freedom ;  but  they  will  prove 
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expensive,  and  in  the  lean  years  that  are  coming  few  places  will 
afford  such  a  costly  thing  as  a  first-class  public  library  entirely 
of  their  own  providing.  So  we  come  back  once  more  to  the 
proposal  that  all  the  public  libraries  in  the  country  shall  be 
brought  under  central  control,  and  worked  as  a  system  or  a 
number  of  systems,  for  the  sake  of  both  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  economy.  The  Adult  Education  Committee  definitely 
recommended  that  the  administration  of  public  libraries  should 
be  transferred  to  the  local  education  authority,  which  would,  pre¬ 
sumably,  mean  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  exercise  a 
supreme  co-ordinating  function.  Thus  in  London,  where  the 
evils  of  mere  parochial  methods  are  seen  at  their  maximum, 
wasteful  overlapping,  a  huge  number  of  middling  libraries  and 
few  good  ones,  with  not  a  single  municipal  reference  library  worth 
comparing  with  many  examples  in  the  provinces,  all  these 
heterogeneous  units  would  come  under  the  London  Education 
Committee,  and  some  unifying  results  would  be  inevitable. 

This  proposal  is  criticised  by  the  Library  Association,  who 
nevertheless  affirmed  at  the  annual  conference  of  1905  :  "That 
the  public  library  should  be  recognised  as  forming  part  of  the 
national  educational  machinery.”  The  objections  that  seem  to 
lie  against  it  are,  briefly  and  summarily,  two :  That  the  interests 
of  the  libraries  might  tend  to  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
schools,  and  that  bureaucratic  control  would  stifle  local  interest 
and  local  initiative.  Certainly  no  institution  in  a  civilised  society 
is  more  sure  to  be  an  expression  of  corporate  life  and  local 
individuality  than  a  communal  library,  in  the  building  up  of 
which  the  actual  users  have  a  voice.  On  the  other  point,  the 
Adult  Education  Committee  themselves  give  ground  for  the  fear 
that  the  libraries  would  be  regarded  as  educational  agencies  in 
far  too  narrow  a  sense.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  they  conld 
not  find  a  better  word  than  “educational”  for  what  schools, 
universities,  libraries,  and  art  galleries,  nay,  literature  and  art 
themselves,  stand  for  in  social  life.  The  wider  term  "culture" 
has  now  gone  under  a  cloud ;  and  “humanism,”  which  admirably 
expresses  the  supreme  aim  of  the  library  as  an  institution,  hardly 
appeals  to  popular  sentiment.  It  is  a  defect  of  terminology  that 
is  felt  as  a  misfortune  throughout  the  Committee’s  reports,  which 
insist  first  and  last  on  the  claims  of  “vocational”  and  “non- 
vocational”  education,  speak  slightingly  of  the  “general  reader, 
and  suggest  that  this  large  section  of  those  who  now  use  the 
libraries  should  be  tolerated  only  on  condition  that  its  interests 
remain  secondary  to  the  “serious  students  and  trained  readers 
for  whom  it  is  held  that  the  library  is  primarily  intended.  If 
this  should  be  the  outcome,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  true  develop- 
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jnent  of  the  public  library,  which  should  minister  to  intellectual 
life  in  all  its  fulness,  and  not  merely  to  “vocational”  and  “non- 
vocational”  education.  The  “general  reader”  should  be  put 
first,  not  second.  The  allegation  that  public  libraries  have 
hitherto  neglected  the  serious  reader  is  a  figment,  derived  from 
a  misreading  of  statistics ;  and  the  innuendo  underlying  the 
Committee’s  sneer  at  “unsystematic  and  recreative  reading  ” 
suggests  a  most  illiberal  conception  of  the  cultural  value  of  belles- 
lettres. 

But  if  the  Committee  and  their  critics  both  agree — the  one  with 
conviction,  the  other  more  or  less  reluctantly — that  a  centralis¬ 
ing  authority  is  required  if  the  libraries  are  to  take  their  proper 
share  in  reconstruction,  and  if  this  brief  survey  of  the  situation 
in  town  and  country  confirms  their  view,  the  only  question  is  : 
What  Government  Department  is  fit  for  such  a  charge?  Unless 
a  new  one  is  to  be  created,  the  Board  of  Education  obviously  has 
sole  claim.  But  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  local  authority  should 
therefore  be  the  education  committee.  Let  that  body  attend  to 
the  schools,  which  will  be,  and  should  be,  its  first  consideration. 
But  let  another  body  appointed  definitely  for  the  purpose,  and 
well  seasoned  with  co-opted  members  representing  the  intellec¬ 
tual  interests  of  the  locality,  be  responsible  for  managing  the 
public  library.  A  department  of  the  Board,  formed  for  this 
definite  purpose,  can  organise  and  supervise  the  working  of  the 
whole  series  of  libraries  as  a  system,  or  as  several  great  territorial 
systems,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure  a  proper  balance 
between  the  co-ordinating  functions  of  this  central  authority  and 
the  rights  of  each  local  community  to  self-expression.  There 
would  thus  be  two  sets  of  machinery — one  dealing  with  schools, 
the  other  with  libraries ;  the  Board  itself  would  keep  them 
properly  co-ordinated.  Schools  and  continuation  classes  would 
have  an  adequate  library  service,  and  the  use  of  libraries  would 
be  properly  taught.  Adult  education  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
closest  co-operation,  since  as  life  matures  books  and  libraries  bulk 
larger  and  larger  in  the  scheme  of  self-development.  But  to 
leave  the  control  of  libraries  in  the  preoccupied  hands  of  those 
whose  attention  is  centred  on  schools,  discipline,  and  organised 
education  would  be  a  blow  at  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the 
library.  After  all,  the  problem  of  the  young  person  is  much  the 
same  everywhere,  and  education  for  the  most  part  may  be  reduced 
to  a  system.  But  people  who  have  grown  up  and  developed 
personality  will  not  submit  to  have  their  intellectual  nutriment 
doled  out  on  a  system.  They  must  have  a  say  in  managing  and 
developing  their  own  libraries,  and  in  choosing  the  books  they 
»eto  read. 
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The  mistake  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee  was  to  try  to 
do  without  expert  opinion  in  framing  a  programme,  which  must 
be  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  past,  however  radical  the  changes 
it  recommends.  Well  meaning  as  their  Interim  Eeport  admit 
,  tedly  was,  it  could  have  been  made  immensely  more  satisfactey 
and  convincing  had  a  few'  questions  on  the  central  problems 
been  asked  of  those  persons  w'ho  had  been  considering  these  for 
years  in  the  light  of  actual  practice.  Take  two  single  instances 
as  illustrations.  The  Committee  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
excellent  work  done  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  Central 
Library  for  Students,  and  propose  that  this  should  be  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  central  circulating  library  to  supplement  the  local 
library  service  all  over  the  country.  With  an  assured  income  of 
jG2,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  they  calculate  that  an  annual  circula¬ 
tion  of  at  least  40,000  volumes  would  be  attained  :  this  figure 
is  based  on  an  estimated  cost  of  Is.  per  volume  issued.  The 
actual  cost  of  each  issue  is  now  estimated  at  Is.  6d.  Had  in¬ 
quiries  been  nj^e,  the  Committee  w’ould  have  found  that  the 
same  w’ork  on  a  similar  scale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  kind 
of  people,  had  been  performed  for  a  longer  period  of  years  by 
the  University  of  London  Library  at  a  much  smaller  average 
cost.  Add  return  postage  to  the  Is.  6d.,  and  you  will  see  that, 
after  borrowing  a  book  two  or  three  times,  you  might  as  well 
have  bought  it  outright.  The  method  is  too  expensive.  And  a 
circulation  of  40,000  a  year  w'ould  be  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean: 
any  small  provincial  library  has  an  annual  circulation  of  at  least 
40,000.  The  thing  must  be  done  on  a  vast  scale  to  be  worth 
doing  at  all,  and  then  it  can  be  done  cheaply.  Had  the  Com¬ 
mittee  sought  further  information,  they  would  have  found  a  much 
more  economic  and  w'orkmanlike  scheme  set  forth  to  the  minutest 
detail  in  a  published  paper  by  Mr.  J.  McKillop  read  to  the 
Library  Association  in  1906 — a  scheme  that  would  have  tapped 
a  great  accumulation  of  material  still  lying  almost  unused;  and 
have  shown,  most  instructively,  how  existing  library  resources 
are  waiting  to  be  mobilised  in  London  and  all  over  the  country. 

The  extravagant  cost  and  impracticability  of  the  other  pro¬ 
posal  on  which  the  Committee  should  have  sought  advice  have 
been  exposed  by  the  Library  Association  in  a  special  Memoran¬ 
dum.  It  was  that  a  great  chain  of  industrial  libraries  providing 
“  a  technical  library  system  for  each  industry  ”  should  be  created, 
independently  of  the  municipal  library  system.  Side  by  side 
with  the  latter,  there  was  to  be  an  expensive  series  of  special  [ 
collections,  open,  apparently,  to  members  of  the  particular  * 
industries  alone.  The  amount  of  costly  and  unnecessary  duphca-  ! 
tion,  both  of  contents  and  machinery,  in  such  a  cumbrous  scheme  s 
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is  enough  to  make  the  experienced  librarian  tear  his  hair, 
especially  when  he  reflects  that  all  the  libraries  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis  and  the  wants  of  both  the  general 
public  and  the  special  industries  amply  satisfied  at  much  less 
the  price. 

The  vital  need  of  the  present  juncture  is  that  the  views  of  the 
Adult  Education  Committee  on  this  urgent  problem  should  be 
carefully  revised,  in  consultation  with  persons  having  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Then,  it  may  be  hoped,  their  just  belief 
that  the  thing  most  vitally  needed  is  centralisation  and  mutual 
help  will  bear  fruit  in  early  legislation,  and  the  task  of  organising 
this  great  co-operative  effort  will  be  put  in  the  right  hands.  The 
Act  of  1919  dealt  with  the  problem  piecemeal ;  the  problem  awaits 
final  treatment.  And  when  a  well-considered  comprehensive 
Bill  is  prepared,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
as  well  as  England  and  Wales. 

Ernest  A.  Baker. 


THE  PICTUEES  IN  THE  HEEMITAGE  AND  THE 
BOLSHEVISTS. 

The  announcement  in  the  Times  recently  that  “in  a  peasant’s 
hut  near  Moscow  was  discovered  the  Head  of  a  Woman  by 
brandt,”  the  frame  gone,  the  picture  cracked  and  torn,  and  the 
peasant’s  wife  using  the  back  of  the  canvas  for  cleaning  knives, 
must  assuredly  have  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  throughout  the 
cultured  world ;  for,  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
extent  of  Bolshevist  vandalism,  there  has  for  some  time  past 
existed  a  deep  feeling  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  world-famed 
collection  of  pictures  in  the  Hermitage,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  as  the  priceless  heirloom  of  the  Russian  nation. 

From  time  to  time  rumours  have  gone  forth  that  this  veritable 
treasure-house  of  art  was  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
emblems  of  the  w’hilom  magnificence  of  the  Eussiaii  capital  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tsars.  But  so  little  that  is  reliable  has  transpired 
as  to  what  has  really  taken  place  since  the  Soviet  came  into 
power,  and  the  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  great  galleries, 
that  there  appears  to  be  unfortunately  only  too  great  a  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  wildest  statements  wall  be  verified  later. 

That  the  art  treasures  contained  in  the  Hermitage  should  have 
escaped  the  thieving  attentions  of  Lenin’s  commissaries  and 
other  functionaries  when  plundering  the  city  is  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  asserted  that  at  least  two  dozen 
precious  pictures  were  stolen  some  time  ago  and  sold  to  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers  who  wull  assuredly  find  means  to  get  rid  of  them 
to  collectors  abroad  who  will  not  inquire  too  closely  into  their 
pedigree. 

Whether  the  Soviet  has  disposed  of  any  of  •  the  historic  can¬ 
vases  is  not  known,  but  as  the  so-called  “doctrines  ’’  of  Bolshevism 
preclude  all  possession  of  wealth  and  luxury,  it  would  appear  not 
unlikely  that,  should  the  present  chaotic  state  of  affairs  continue 
in  Russia,  the  world-famed  collection  of  the  Hermitage,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  will  sooner  or  later  be  dispersed  at  any  cost  to 
provide  some  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  the  hungry  and 
ill-clad  millions  of  the  ruined  Russian  Empire. 

In  the  meantime,  and  as  if  to  bear  this  out,  it  is  stated  that 
the  contents  of  the  galleries  were  being  packed  for  removal  as 
far  back  as  the  summer  of  1917,  the  intention  being  to  store 
them  in  the  Palace,  on  the  bank  of. the  Neva,  occupied  formerly 
by  the  British  Ambassador.  What  can  possibly  have  been  the 
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object  of  this  removal,  if  it  really  took  place,  is  incompre¬ 
hensible,  as  the  collection  could  assuredly  not  have  been  safer 
in  that  unsuitable  building.  The  mere  thought  of  such  insensate 
jfocedure  will  kindle  ire  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  knew  the 
(amous  gallery. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  to  visit  the  Imperial  Hermitage  alone 
repaid  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg.  One  was  not  long  in  realising 
the  truth  of  this.  But  it  required  a  lengthy  stay  to  form  even  a 
slight  conception  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  collection 
and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  building  which  housed  it. 

On  every  occasion  when  I  found  myself  in  the  Kussian  capital 
I  positively  felt  myself  compelled  to  make  my  way  to  the 
Hermitage,  and,  curiously  enough,  my  first  impression  of  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  noble  entrance  hall,  with 
its  sixteen  granite  monoliths  supporting  the  domed  roof,  and  the 
imposing  marble  staircase  leading  to  the  galleries,  never  lessened  ; 
in  fact,  the  oftener  I  visited  the  Hermitage  the  more  I  realised 
the  vast  expenditure  its  decoration  had  entailed — for  all  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Empire  appeared  to  have  been  utilised  by  the 
architect.  Gold  and  other  metals,  precious  stones,  malachite, 
lapis  lazuli,  marble,  and  crystals  adorned  the  walls;  while  vases 
and  tables  of  porphyry  and  candelabra  of  jasper  were  to  be  seen 
on  all  sides  in  this  truly  Imperial  Palace  of  Art. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  in  the  Hermitage  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  great  painters  were  exhibited  under. conditions  that 
were  without  their  equal  in  any  other  national  museum  in  the 
wwld.  Klenze,  the  famous  Bavarian  architect,  who  had  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  the  interior  decorations  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac,  was  entrusted  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  with  the  design 
and  construction  work,  which  occupied  him  ten  years  from  1849 

torn 

Everything  in  this  unique  museum  wns  in  harmony  with  the 
palatial  surroundings.  Opulence  was  the  prevailing  note ;  even 
the  furniture  of  the  galleries  being  upholstered  in  the  richest  silk 
to  match  the  panelled  walls.  I  recall  the  shock  it  gave  me  to 
see  an  unkempt,  dirty  moujik  lolling  on  a  splendid  Louis  Quinze 
aettee,  his  heavy  boots  scratching  the  wonderful  marquetry  of 
the  polished  floor. 

The  Hermitage  collection  was  originally  started  with  a  selec- 
ton  from  a  big  collection  made  by  Catherine  II.  and  her  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  There  has  always  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
Dumber  thus  acquired,  but  from  a  two- volume  catalo'gue  made 
®*riy  in  the  last  century  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Paul  one 
I*am8  that  3,996  pictures  w'ere  at  that  time  on  exhibition.  This 
catalogue,  however,  did  scant  justice  to  the  collection,  and  it 
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was  not  until  the  Emperor  Alexander  commissioned  the  famoui 
German  art  critic,  Dr.  Waagen,  to  compile  a  new  catalogue  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  authenticate  and  classify  the  pictures, 
the  result  being  an  important  volume  which  forms  a  complete 
and  critical  resumS  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student  and 
collector. 

Since  Dr.  Waagen’s  learned  book  was  published  two  further 
works  on  the  gallery  have  appeared — one  by  Baron  de  Kohne, 
published  in  1870,  and  the  other  a  very  exhaustive  and  careful 
official  catalogue,  which  was  compiled  since  by  the  Director  of 
the  Gallery.  But  no  perusal  of  any  one  of  these  works  can  con¬ 
vey  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  immense  array  of  works  by  the 
greatest  masters  you  saw  before  you  in  the  spacious  galleries. 

The  Hermitage  struck  one  as  being  “stocked,”  as  it  were, on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wealth  and  extent  of  the,  then, 
mighty  Eussian  Empire.  Where  other  nations  had  to  be  content 
with  a  few  examples  of  famous  masters,  the  Hermitage  laid  them 
in  wholesale.  It  was  an  exhibition  positively  barbaric  in  its 
lavish  profusion.  Only  unlimited  resources  could  have  got 
together  such  a  wonderful  collection. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  with  the  Russian  nobleman  wealth  was 
usually  in  excess  of  his  knowledge  and  taste,  and  that  he  always 
had  a  leaning  towards  quantity  rather  than  quahty ;  but  this  was 
certainly  not  evidenced  in  the  collection  of  the  Hermitage,  as 
will  be  seen. 

The  method  of  arranging  the  pictures  was  on  the  raisonne 
principle,  by  which  the  works  of  each  master  were  grouped 
together,  enabling  one  thus  to  enjoy  the  unique  spectacle  of 
whole  galleries  of  Rembrandts,  Vandykes,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  mention  that  for  all  this  array 
of  priceless  treasures  the  Russian  nation  was  practically  indebted 
solely  to  her  rulers,  from  Peter  the  Great  down  to  Nicholas,  all 
of  whom  strained  their  private  resources  to  add  masterpieces  to 
the  Hermitage.  It  is  therefore  not  so  surprising  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  of  Imperial  magnitude,  as  in  former  times  it  is  obvious 
that  Emperors  and  Empresses  had  opportunities  for  obtaining 
art  treasures  which  in  all  probability  would  not  present  them¬ 
selves  to  mere  local  authorities  representing  the  civilian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  wdth  only  limited  means  at  their  disposal. 

It  is  on  record  that  Peter  the  Great,  whilst  on  his  strenuous 
travels,  actually  found  time  to  collect  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  whilst  Catherine  II.,  to  whom  the  Eussian 
people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  in  this  respect,  is  said  to 
have  employed  agents  at  her  own  expense  throughout  Europe 
to  secure  pictures  by  the  great  masters  for  the  Hermitage,  with 
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results  that  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  more  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  present  value  of  these  pictures. 

The  Emperor  Paul  I.,  following  his  mother’s  good  example, 
continued  to  add  to  the  collection,  though  his  contributions  were 
not  of  equal  importance,  but  his  efforts  were  sufficiently  en¬ 
thusiastic  to  indicate  the  desire  to  aggrandise  the  gallery.  The 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas  also  made  considerable  and 
valuable  additions,  totalling  several  hundreds. 

It  would  require  considerably  more  space  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal  to  convey  even  a  slight  idea  of  the  vastness  and  immense 
value  of  this  treasure-house,  which  by  right  was  an  inalienable 
heirloom  of  the  Russian  nation  ;  for  certain  it  is  that,  if  dispersed, 
no  power  on  earth  could  ever  replace  the  collection  of  master¬ 
pieces  it  contained. 

The  Hermitage  in  many  respects  was  admittedly  superior  to 
the  other  great  galleries  of  Europe,  and  certainly  did  not  lose  by 
comparison  with  the  Louvre,  Madrid,  The  Hague,  Dresden  or 
Florence.  Our  own  National  Gallery,  though  far  less  opulent  in 
certain  masters’  works,  is  considerably  richer  in  its  comprehensive 
scope  of  certain  schools,  notably  the  Early  Italian,  which  were 
but  poorly  represented  in  the  Russian  collection ;  but,  per  contra, 
the  Hermitage  compensated  for  this  deficit  by  its  overwhelming 
superiority  in  other  directions. 

In  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  was  no  other 
collection  in  the  world  to  equal  it.  One  was  positively  amazed 
at  the  anay  of  Rembrandts,  Rubens,  Vandykes,  and  other  mas¬ 
ters— gallery  after  gallery  of  chefs  d' oeuvres.  There  were  no  less 
than  forty-one  Rembrandts  and  among  them  twenty-four  por¬ 
traits;  in  fact,  if  one  had  not  seen  the  Hermitage  collection,  one 
could  scarcely  realise  the  amount  of  work  the  great  painter 
accomplished,  nor  appreciate  fully  his  various  periods. 

Amidst  so  many  masterpieces  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
particular  pictures,  but  I  still  recall  vividly  the  Holy  Family  (796), 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  his  “  subject  ” 
pictures — painted  when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age — and 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (800).  Both  these  were  bought  from 
the  collection  of  Monsieur  Crozat,  a  well-known  Parisian  amateur 
ill  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  But  it  was  more  particularly  in 
Rembrandt  portraits  and  studies  of  heads  that  the  Hermitage 
outshone  all  other  national  collections.  Many  of  these,  as,  for 
instance,  An  Old  Jew  (815),  Portrait  of  an  Aged  Woman  (823) 
and  Portrait  of  a  Man  (811),  are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tioD.  One  wondered  what  would  be  the  market  value  to-day 
of  these  peerless  works  ? 
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A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Rembrandts  in  the  Hermitage  was 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  apt>ear  to  have  been  re-touched  or  I 
restored  to  the  extent  of  other  paintings.  It  is,  as  is  well  known, 
a  common  practice  in  most  national  galleries  to  clean  and  attempt  I 
to  rejuvenate  Old  Masters.  The  Russians,  in  particular,  have 
always  had  a  i^ositive  mania  for  renovating ;  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
survival  of  the  Tartar  strain  in  them  that  everything  must  look 
gaudy  and  new  or  full  of  colour  to  please  them.  And  this  was 
clearly  indicated  on  all  sides  in  the  Hermitage,  where  many 
masterpieces  have  been  furbished  and  re-painted  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  almost  new  work. 

In  several  instances  that  were  pointed  out  to  me  the  original  | 
painting  had  actually  been  on  panel,  and  by  an  extraordinarily 
delicate  and  perilous  operation  the  painting  had  been  removed, 
or  rather  “skinned,”  from  the  wood  and  transferred  to  a  canvas. 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  the  mentality  that  would  counsel  such 
vandalism,  unless,  bien  entendu,  it  meant  a  last  resource  in  an 
endeavour  to  save  a  picture  from  destruction — and  this  must 
surely  very  seldom  occur. 

After  Rembrandt  one  naturally  turns  to  Rubens,  and  here, 
again,  the  Hermitage  scored  heavily,  the  genius  of  this  Prince  ' 
among  the  Old  Masters  being  represented  by  no  less  than  sixty  | 
glorious  works  in  his  most  triumphant  manner.  Among  these 
I  have  only  space  to  mention  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar,  which 
is  described  by  Dr.  Waagen  as  “a  perfect  jewel”;  Perseus  and 
Andromeda]  a  portrait  of  his  vv'ife,  Helena  Fourment ;  the  Lion  : 
Hunt,  one  of  his  finest  studies  of  animal  life ;  and  The  Bninhow,  1 
a  very  remarkable  landscape. 

Vandyke,  as  great  a  master  as  his  master  Rubens,  was  repre-  : 
sented  by  a  formidable  array  of  no  less  than  thirty-four  canvases: 
but  the  greater  number  of  these  w^ere  painted  in  his  English 
period,  so  do  not  present  him  at  his  best.  When  one  learns  that 
in  the  National  Gallery  w^e  have  only  six  Vandykes,  the  magni-  : 
tude  of  the  collection  on  the  Neva  will  be  realised. 

I  am  inclined  to  insist  on  the  numbers  of  works  representing 
each  master  in  order  to  convey  more  fully  what  I  may  term  the 
“wholesale”  character  of  the  galleries.  , 

The  majority  of  the  Rubens  and  Vandykes  were  acquired 
with  the  Walpole  Collection  at  Houghton  Hall  in  1779.  The 
collection,  which  consisted  of  198  pictures,  was  sold  for  £35,000, 
and  included  eighty-nine  Italian,  seventy-five  German,  seven 
Spanish,  twenty-two  French  and  five  English.  The  Hermitage 
made  a  remarkably  satisfactory  purchase  when  one  considers  how 
values  have  appreciated  since  then. 

It  caused  one  rather  a  distressing  feeling  to  find  so  many  can-  I 
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vases  portrayiug  English  celebrities  among  the  Vandyke  por¬ 
traits,  such  as  Archbishop  Laud,  the  Herbert  family  at  Wilton, 
Wharton,  Inigo  Jones,  and  several  others  I  cannot  for  the 
moment  recall,  exiled,  as  it  v^^ere,  in  this  gallery  so  far  removed 
from  art  centres  as  St.  Petersburg,  when  their  rightful  place 
should  be  in  England  as  national  heirlooms.  But  to  continue  my 
brief  description  of  the  galleries  occupied  by  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools. 

Of  the  work  of  the  two  Teniers,  there  was  an  enormous  number 
-of  Teniers  the  younger  no  less  than  forty.  There  were,  in 
(act,  such  positive  shoals  of  canvases  by  the  minor  Dutch  masters 
that  one  ended  by  getting  thoroughly  wearied  wdth  looking  at 
them,  for  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  certain  sameness  in  all  the 
painters  of  that  period,  though  it  would  require  pages  to  describe 
them  individually.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  en  passant,  Bol,  some 
marvellously  finished  Gerard  Dows,  eight  masterly  Jan  Steens — 
beer-tavern  scenes,  of  course — Terburg,  de  Hoogh,  Wouverman 
by  the  dozen — I  believe  there  is  no  finer  show  of  his  work  any¬ 
where— the  two  Ostades,  and  Jan  van  Goyen. 

There  were  two  very  im|)ortant  canvases  by  Paul  Potter,  one 
of  which,  the  Cow  (1051),  is  generally  considered  to  be  superior 
to  his  much-discussed  Bull  in  The  Hague  Gallery.  There  is 
quite  a  history  attaching  to  the  picture  of  the  Cow.  Originally 
in  the  collection  of  a  King  of  Sweden,  it  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  presented  it  to  Josephine,  who  after¬ 
wards  gave  it  to  the  Gallery  of  Malmaison,  and  from  there  it  was 
sold  to  the  Hermitage  for  what  was  then  considered  the  enormous 
sum  of  f 7 ,600.  One  w’onders  what  it  w'ould  fetch  to-day! 

The  great  Dutch  landscape  painters,  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael, 
were  of  course  there,  though  the  first  was  but  poorly  represented, 
curiously  enough,  but  of  the  genius  of  Ruysdael  there  were 
fourteen  splendid  examples. 

.\mong  other  masters  of  Flanders  and  Holland  was  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  The  Salutation  (443),  which,  it 
is  stated,  was  originally  in  the  collection  of  a  King  of  Holland. 
This  was  another  example  of  the  process  of  transference  from 
psnel  to  canvas  I  have  already  referred  to.  It  had  been,  however, 
»  skilfully  carried  out  that  only  an  expert  would  detect  it. 
inother  equally  fine  painting,  by  Quentin  Matsye,  La  Vierge 
fnomphante  (449),  from  the  same  collection,  had,  so  I  was 
informed,  been  similarly  “vandalised.” 

Hie  Italian  schools,  which  were  represented  on  a  scale  of  pro¬ 
bity  only  equalled  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  comprised 
>0  less  than  327  paintings,  many  of  which  were  very  important 
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works,  and  in  many  respects  the  collection  was  without  its  equal 
anywhere. 

First  and  foremost  were  unquestionably  the  two  masterpieces 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Holy  Family,  which  has  always  been 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  religious  paintings  of  the  world 
and  the  Madonna  Letta,  which  is  considered  by  many  critics  as 
a  finer  specimen  of  the  consummate  art  of  the  master  than  the 
Joconde  in  the  Louvre,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  brought  to  the  Hermitage  in  1866,  having  been 
purchased  from  the  collection  in  the  Palazzo  Letta  in  Milan. 

In  the  Hermitage,  as  might  be  expected,  Raphael  was  well 
represented,  and  by  several  of  his  masterpieces,  the  chief  of  which, 
a  painting  of  world-wide  fame.  La  Vierge  de  la  Maison  d’Alhe, 
had  unfortunately  been  transferred  from  panel  to  canvas  and 
otherwise  so  “restored”  and  touched  up  that  its  historic  value 
had,  in  my  opinion,  been  considerably  lessened. 

There  is  quite  a  romantic  history  attaching  to  this  picture 
which  is  perhaps  worth  recounting.  Originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  the  Due  d’Albe,  it  was  presented  to  the  family 
physician  in  token  of  gratitude  for  his  services  in  saving  the  life 
of  the  Duchess  during  a  serious  illness.  The  physician,  it  is 
related,  was  later  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  his  distinguished 
patient,  brought  to  trial,  but  was  acquitted.  He  then  sold  the 
picture  to  one  Count  Bourke,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who  in  turn 
disposed  of  it  to  a  Monsieur  Coesvelt,  a  Ijondon  banker  living 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  and  from  him  it  was  purchased  for  the 
Hermitage  in  1836  for  the  sum  of  350,000  francs. 

The  finest  example  of  Raphael  in  the  Hermitage — and,  perhaps, 
its  most  envied  possession — was  the  small  painting  of  St.  George, 
a  veritable  gem,  indeed,  and  in  a  perfect  state  apparently.  This 
.small  masterpiece  has  also  a  particularly  interesting  "history.” 
It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
and  from  him  it  passed  through  successive  Royal  hands  till  it 
reached  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  This  has  been  proved  hy 
the  fact  that  when  the  possessions  of  that  ill-fated  monarch  were 
dispersed  by  order  of  Cromwell,  it  w’as  sold  for  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  £150.  The  purchaser’s  name  is  not  given,  but 
eventually  it  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Crozat 
and  was  sold  with  his  collection  to  the  Hermitage. 

As  an  exemplar  of  the  spiritual  school  of  Umbria  the  St.  George 
was  quite  unique,  not  only  by  the  simplicity  of  its  conception, 
but  by  its  masterly  execution.  It  should  be  added  that  it  was 
painted  by  Raphael  in  1506  at  Urbino,  when  he  w-as  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  There  were  several  other  Raphaels  in  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  but  they  were  generally  accepted  as  “doubtful,”  possibly 
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as  a  result  of  their  handling  in  the  workshops  of  brutal 
“restorers.” 

Iq  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  perhaps  to  mention  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  great  judges,  several  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Italian  section  should  only  be  “  attributed  ”  to  the  masters 
whose  names  were  attached  to  them,  in  spite  «f  documentary 
evidence  and  faultless  pedigree.  It  would  perhaps,  however,  be 
unfair  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  fact  in  view  of  the  many  errors 
of  judgment  that  have  come  to  light  in  connection  with  the 
cataloguing  of  other  European  national  collections ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  w'as  more  marked  in  the  Hermitage  than 
elsewhere. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  classify  the  extraordinary  array  of  paintings 
in  the  spacious  salons  devoted  to  the  four  Italian  schools — 
Milanese,  Venetian,  Florentine  and  Bolognese — but  will  content 
myself  with  recapitulating  haphazard  and  briefly  a  few'  of  those 
that  I  remember  now  on  going  through  my  catalogues  as  having 
chiefly  impressed  me.  The  -  wonderful  study  of  the  nude,  the 
Deliverance  of  Andromeda,  by  Tintoretto;  The  Holy  Family,  by 
that  greatest  artist  of  colour,  Palma  Vecchio — a  finer  example  of 
his  genius  than  one  can  see  even  in  Italy  ;  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  a  glorious  painting  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo — this  was 
purchased  from  the  gallery  of  a  King  of  Holland  for  30,000  florins 
only!  The  Toilette  of  Vemis,  by  Titian,  another  masterpiece  of 
colour  of  which  I  retain  a  lasting  impression.  The  Madonne  del 
Latte  of  Correggio;  Ludovico  Carracci’s  large  work,  Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross;  and  the  finest  Canaletto  I  have  seen.  The 
Reception  of  Count  Gergi  at  Venice  (318). 

I  have  only  space  to  refer,  en  passant,  to  Pordenone,  Carlo 
Maratta,  Giordano,  Guido  Beni  and  Tiepolo  among  the  host  of 
illustrious  names  that  are  so  representative  of  all  the  Italian 
schools  except  those  of  the  earlier  periods,  which  were  noticeably 
missing  from  the  Hermitage.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
absence  of  the  earlier  schools  in  all  the  galleries  was  said  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  collection  w'as  started  by  a  purchase  en  bloc 
of  works  of  a  certain  period,  and  nothing  previous  to  this  date 
was  subsequently  added. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Hermitage,  it 
H incomplete  as  a  collection  as  compared,  for  instance,  with  our 
National  Gallery. 

The  Spanish  school,  which  was  strongly  represented,  was  more 
particularly  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  number  of  splendid 
oiamples  of  the  art  of  Murillo  and  Zubaran.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  it  is  incontrovertible  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Spain  itself,  the  Hermitage  contained  the  finest  and  most  com- 
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prehensive  collection  in  the  world  of  notable  works  by  the  masters 
of  the  Spanish  school.  i 

It  will,  perhaps,  convey  some  idea  of  what  this  signified  when 
it  is  mentioned  that,  out  of  the  117  pictures  on  the  walls,  there  ' 
were  nineteen  Murillos  and  six  attributed  to  Velasquez— I  lay 
stress  on  the  word  “  attributed  ”  in  connection  with  the  Velasquez  I  ’ 
as  it  was  always  considered  that  several  w'ere  "doubtful,”  fine  I  ’ 
and  masterly  works  though  they  cerlainly  were.  i  I 

Most  of  the  works  were  gathered  from  the  Crozat,  Walpole  and  !  ' 
Choiseul  collections,  and  at  prices  which  appear  extremely  modest  1 
to-day ;  but  the  wonderful  completeness  of  the  whole  collection  ' 

is  certainly  due  to  the  public-spiritedness  of  the  Emperor  Alex-  |  * 
ander,  who  purchased  and  presented  fifty  of  the  pictures  from  ^ 

the  Coesvelt  Gallery.  |  '■ 

The  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  the  collection  were  undoubtedly  the  i  1 
Murillos,  among  which  wms  w’hat  has  alw’ays  been  considered  the  I 
most  famous  of  all  his  paintings.  The  Repose  in  Egypt,  purchased  I  ^ 
from  the  Walpole  Collection  ;  The  Annunciation ,  a  masterly  com-  *  ^ 
position  painted  in  his  most  delightful  manner,  and  with  the  ^ 
familiar  Murillo  cherubim  ;  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  from  ^  ^ 
the  Houghton  Collection  ;  and  many  other  well-known  pictures.  ^ 
There  were  two  very  fine  examples  of  Zubaran — The  Prayer  ^ 
of  the  Madonna,  from  the  Coesvelt  Gallery,  and  S.  Lawrence,  [ 

from  the  “collection”  of  Marshal  Soult.  It  may  be  mentioned  ' 

here  that  it  was  always  averred  that  the  "collection”  of  Marshal  | 
Soult  w^as  but  a  polite  method  of  describing  the  valuable  effects  :  ’ 
he  had  looted  during  his  many  campaigns  and  which  he  eventually  j  ^ 
disposed  of  for  a  big  sum.  I  ' 

Velasquez  wms  not  represented  so  fully  as  one  might  have  * 
expected,  and  to  my  mind  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  more  ® 
than  two  out  of  the  six  canvases  attributed  to  him  were  really  ‘ 
his  work.  Of  one  of  these,  however,  the  Portrait  of  inrweent  X.,  * 

there  could  be  no  possible  doubt — in  vulgar  parlance,  it  was  |  ' 
"signed  all  over” — and  a  real  masterpiece  w’hich  in  its  solitary  ' 
grandeur  quite  dominated  its  surroundings.  |  * 

Kibera,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  characteristic  of  thej  * 
Spanish  masters,  was  represented  by  a  very  strong  painting  in^  ^ 
liis  most  forcible  method  of  light  and  shade,  Thet  Martyrdom  of 
Sehastien,  a  subject  of  which  he  painted  several  versions.  Ofj  | 
Alonso  Cano — whose  works  are  very  rare  and,  in  consequence, 
extremely  valuable — the  Hermitage  possessed  five  examples,  of 
which  The  Virgin  and  Child  struck  me  as  being  the  most  * 
interesting.  i 

Among  minor  lights  of  the  schools  of  Castille  and  Andalusia' 
must  be  mentioned  El  Greco,  Francisco  Herrera  the  Elder,! 
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Bocanegra,  Juan  de  Juanes  and  Ribalta,  all  of  which  were  well 

represeilted. 

We  now  come  to  the  French  school,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
second  to  none  in  the  Hermitage,  and  formed  a  collection  that, 

I  believe,  was  not  surpassed  even  hy  that  in  the  Louvre.  It 
numbered  171  pictures.  Every  master  was  represented,  and 
many  by  more  important  works  than  can  be  seen  in  Paris;  in 
fact,  there  were  several  in  the  Hermitage  that  were  not  even  to 
be  found  in  the  French  National  Gallery. 

A  mere  glance  through  the  catalogue  suffices  to  prove  its  immense 
value  and  interest.  No  name  in  the  French  school  was  missing, 
and  every  work  was  of  the  highest  order — Poussin,  Claude, 
Lesueur,  Boucher,  Greuze,  Fragonard,  Le  Nain,  Francois  de 
Troy,  Joseph  Vernet,  Courtois,  Mignard,  Le  Bnm ;  indeed,  a 
positive  galaxy  of  chefs  d' oeuvre. 

Here  are  a  few  which  will,  I  think,  bear  this  out  :  The  Tnumph 
of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  by  Poussin;  Jephthah  and  his 
Daughter,  by  Mignard;  The  Death  of  the  Paralytic,  by  Greuze; 
the  pictures  by  Fragonard ;  the  sea-piece  by  Vernet ;  Moses  in 
the  Bulrushes,  by  Lesueur;  while,  as  though  to  crown  the  collec¬ 
tion,  a  small  salon  adjoining  was  crowded  with  cabinet  pictures 
^  by  Lancret,  Watteau  and  Chardin,  positive  gems  of  their  kind 
I  and  alone  worth  going  to  Russia  to  see.  The  Hermitage  was, 
I  indeed,  to  be  envied  its  pictures  of  the  French  school. 

British  art,  wffiich  is  but  seldom  represente<i  on  the  Continent, 

I  was,  strangely  enough,  allocated  a  certain  amount  of  space  here. 

I  But  what  a  poor  show  it  made  !  Certainly  nothing  to  make  an 
*  Englishman  proud  of.  One  was  disgusted  and  disappointed  to 
;  find  how  wretched  were  the  few  examples  of  British  painters, 
and  how  inadequately  they  represented  the  splendid  English  art 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  for,  with  the  exception  of  three  pic¬ 
tures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  which,  The  Infant  Hercules, 
was  a  powerful  work,  the  remainder  of  the  collection  was  made 
up  of  some  very  mediocre  paintings  by  Dawes,  Walker,  Dobson 
and  Kneller.  It  caused  one  a  feeling  of  irritation,  I  remember, 

!  t)  see  such  poor  stuff  exhibited  under  the  high-sounding  nomen¬ 
clature  of  “Ecole  Anglaise.” 

I  have  often  wondered  when  the  really  great  British  school, 
as  represented  by  Raeburn,  Romney,  Hopner,  Gainsborough, 
Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Constable  and  Turner,  will  be  considered 
worthy  of  an  honoured  position  in  every  foreign  gallery.  Such 
jpecimens  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  or  the  Hermitage  carry 
no  weight  whatsoever,  and  are  calculated  to  injure  rather  than 
t  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  British  school. 

,j  Unfortunately,  T  have  no  further  space  to  describe  the  other 

I 

_ 
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artistic  treasures  contained  in  the  Hermitage — the  sculpture,  the 
collection  of  artists’  drawings,  the  gems  and  coins;  which  are, 
moreover,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  sketchy  article,  which  is  onlv 
written  with  the  object  of  conveying  an  aper^u  of  the  won¬ 
derful  collection  of  masterpieces  by  the  world’s  greatest  painters 
the  fate  of  which  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists  appears  to 
hang  in  the  balance. 

Julius  M.  Price. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  it  is  reported  that  the  Hermitage 
galleries  have  been  reopened  and  that  “all  the  paintings  which 
were  removed  during  Kerensky’s  regime  have  now  been  replaced 
and  are  in  good  condition.”  Tt  will  he  interesting  to  know  to 
what  extent  it  is  true. — J.  M.  P. 


A  MONTHLY  COMMENTARY— (II.). 


£vERV  other  political  issue  is  now  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
urgency  of  the  commercial  and  financial  crisis,  and  the  increasing 
unemployment  which  it  is  everywhere  causing.  It  is  becoming  clearer 
every  week  that  the  Government,  if  it  falls  in  the  near  future,  will 
fall  not  because  of  opposition  which  it  has  ai'oused  on  innumerable 
points  of  controversy,  but  because  of  its  failure  to  administer,  to 
pilot  the  nation  through  a  very  difficult  perio<l.  The  crisis  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  result  of  circumstances  which  the  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  control,  but  it  has  contributed  enough  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  depression,  by  sins  of  omission  if  not  of  commission, 
to  deserve  the  difficulties  in  which  it  now  finds  itself.  The  slump 
in  trade  and  the  consequent  spread  of  unemployment  are  due  to 
two  main  causes:  the  end,  an  end  unexpectedly  sudden  but  essen¬ 
tial^  inevitable,  of  a  period  of  quite  artificial  boom ;  and  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  strangulating  industrial  process  which  has  received 
altogether  too  little  notice. 

This  last  process  has  been  something  like  this.  As  econoniists  have 
constantly  remarked,  we  have  been  living  on  a  much  higher  average 
level  of  consumption,  although  we  were  admittedly  producing  con¬ 
siderably  less,  than  in  the  years  preceding  the  war.  This  has  only 
been  possible  because  we  have  been  living  on  our  capital.  During 
the  war  we  did  this,  admitted  we  were  doing  it,  and  quite  justifiably 
maintained  that  we  could  not  help  it,  though  I  personally  believe 
that  the  level  of  taxation  during  the  war  ought,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  to  have  been  much  higher.  Other  considerations, 
however,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  general  contentedness  with 
war  conditions,  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  since  the  war  we 
have  been  living  on  capital  in  a  different  way.  We  used  to  devote 
j  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  productive  energy  to  work  which  gave 
I  no  immediate  return  in  consumable  goods :  the  opening  up  of  new 
mines,  the  starting  of  new  factories,  the  investment  of  capital 
abroad,  repairs  and  replacements  of  existing  undertakings,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  houses  (quite  a  high  percentage  of  our  total  pre-war  production 
flonaisted  of  houses).  Since  the  war  there  has  been  far  less  of  this 
work  on  improvement  and  development  of  the  national  economic 
machinery,  during  the  war  there  was  none.  Instead  we  have  used 
up  our  capital  and  labour  in  the  production  of  goods  for  immediate 
consumption.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  and  high  wages,  we 
have  been  apparently  prosperous,  but  all  the  time  the  springs  of 
"ealth  were  slowly  drying  up.  Businesses,  mines,  railways  and  so 
on  were  getting  a  little  less  efficient,  prices  were  rising,  our  power 
^  export  diminishing  although  our  actual  exports  were  increasing. 
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our  ability  to  pay  for  the  innumerable  things  we  need  from  abroad 
declining.  This  process  was  alone  sufficient  to  cause  a  crash 


The  actual  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  other  causes.  We  need 
so  much  from  abroad  that  we  cannot  live  by  taking  in  one  another  j 
washing.  We  have  perforce  to  export  largely.  Ever-increasing  coetg 
due  in  part  to  the  process  described  above,  have  sent  up  prices  to  a 
point  at  which  the  foreign  customer  cannot  buy  and  the  home  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  if  he  can  help  it.  The  foreign  position  has  two 
distinct  aspects.  Our  goods  are  too  expensive  for  successful  market¬ 
ing  in  those  countries  which  are  prosperous  enough  to  buy.  In  them 
we  are  being  undersold.  Secondly,  a  vast  proportion  of  our  old 
markets  are  not  in  a  position  to  buy  at  all.  This  situation  is  affect¬ 
ing  the  United  States  no  less  than  ourselves.  In  Russia,  which  haa 
125  millions  of  people,  we  are  selling  nothing;  in  Gennany  and 
Central  Europe  very  little.  Even  many  of  the  neutral  States  have 
been  economically  hit  by  the  effects  of  the  war.  One  after  anodier 
therefore  of  our  great  industries  finds  itself  unable  to  sell  its  produce. 
Even  the  coal  industry,  hitherto  so  arrogantly  prosperous,  is  now 
said  to  be  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  The  price  it  can  obtain  for 
its  coal  abroad  is  beginning  to  decline,  even  tho\igh  Europe  is  still 
very  short  of  fuel. 

The  very  first  thing  therefore  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  restore 
the  purchasing  power  of  Europe.  It  is  here  that  I  fed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  us  lamentably.  Any  scheme  of  export  credits  must 
take  months  before  it  really  effects  a  change  in  the  situation.  Of 
course  the  impoverished  states  of  Europe  can  spend  the  credits,  but  ] 
that  will  do  no  permanent  good  in  itself.  They  have  to  set  them¬ 
selves  going  once  more  as  productive  machines.  Now  the  present 
crisis  was  a  common  topic  of  talk  among  economists  and  financiers 
at  least  as  long  ago  as  last  spring.  They  then  foresaw  it  for  to  ; 
winter.  The  Government  was  carefully  warned.  Yet  the  export  I 
credits  scheme  now  on  the  point  of  being  arranged  was  not  brought  I 
forward  untU  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  crisis  itself.  In  fact,  in- 1 
stead  of  talking  about  credits  our  rulers  have  been  talking  about 
indemnities,  and  as  indemnities  are  the  precise  opposite  of  credits, 
the  mere  talk  of  them,  although  quite  academic,  has  been  in  iteeU 
harmful.  Even  now,  when  the  uninstructed  public  is  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  Lord  Curzon  thinks  it  opportune  to  engage 
in  entertaining  back-chat  with  M.  Tchitcherin,  holding  up  the  trade 
agreement  with  Russia  while  he  drafts  his  ponderous  philippic*. 
And  if  the  Ter  Meulen  credits  scheme  will  take  months  to  improve 
things,  trade  with  Russia  cannot  be  brought  to  an  effective  scale  m 
less  than  one  or  two  years,  for  agriculture  will  hurry  itself  for  m 
man’s  necessities. 


So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  we  need  to  put  our  old  customers, 
and  it  is  pertinent  t-o  remember  that  Germany  used  to  be  one  of  our 
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largest  customers  (actually,  I  believe,  the  second  largest  of  all),  in 
j  position  to  buy.  Now  nations  do  not  buy  from  each  other  with 
mooey  but  with  goods  and  services.  Money  and  credit  are  merely 
gn  arithmetical  machine  for  the  facilitation  of  exchange.  We  need 
thtfefore  to  restore  the  productivity  of  Europe  in  order  that  she  may 
seivd  US  goods  in  exchange  for  our  own.  So  much  is  not  in  dispute. 
One  of  the  first  and  moat  obvious  comments  on  this  now  generally 
admitted  proposition  is  that  we  must  abandon  for  the  time  being  the 
idea  of  indemnities.  Indemnities  mean  something  for  nothing,  goods 
and  services  rendered  without  anything  being  taken  in  return.  If 
Germany  and  Austria  are  to  send  us  goods  for  nothing  their  exports 
fill  not  do  anything  whatever  to  restore  the  exchanges,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  fall  short,  as  for  a  long  time  they  must,  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  the  exchanges  will  move  against  them  and  our  last  state  will 
be  worse  than  our  first.  We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  two  years’ 
stubborn  refusal  to  face  facts  because  they  were  unpalatable. 


A  second  and  equally  obvious  comment  is  that  inasmuch  as  our 
endeavours  are  now  belatedly  being  directed  to  the  enabling  of  foreign 
nations  to  send  us  goods  in  exchange  for  our  own,  it  will  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  keep  those  goods  out  when  they  become  available.  If  we 
grant  credits  and  then  refuse  to  accept  the  goods  made  with  the  help 
of  those  credits  the  total  result  of  the  whole  proceeding  will  be  that 
we  shall  have  lost  the  credits  and  any  prospect  of  their  repayment, 
(hat  we  shall  get  no  interest  whatever  on  the  credits,  and  that  the 
situation  we  originally  set  out  to  improve  will,  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  have  become  considerably  worse.  If  we  are  going  to  behave 
like  that  we  had  much  better  abandon  altogether  the  idea  of  giving 
credit  at  all,  and  allow  Central  Europe  to  become  a  desert  or  a  field 
for  the  endeavour  of  more  sensible  peoples,  for  we  shall  merely  be 
burning  our  money.  The  exchanges  have  collapsed  because  the  flow 
goods  into  Central  Europe  has  been  greater  than  the  flow  of  goods 
out  of  Central  Europe.  They  can  only  recover  bj  a  reversal  of  the 
process,  that  is  by  our  taking  from  Central  Europe  goods  of  greater 
total  value,  reckoned  in  present  currencies,  than  we  send  in.  There¬ 
fore  every  protective  device  to  keep  out  goods  because  they  are  the 
product  of  a  key  industry,  a  term  now  being  applied  to  nearly  every 
industry  that  does  not  manufacture  the  most  unnecessary  luxuries, 
or  because  they  are  cheap  owing  to  the  exchange,  wnll  definitely  pre- 
mi  the  recovery  of  the  exchanges  and  the  sale  of  our  own  goods 
sbroad.  Like  the  indemnity  policy,  the  policy  of  Protection  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  credits  policy  now  outlined  by  Sir  Kobert  Home. 
Its  obvious  result  will  be  the  collapse  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
especially  of  our  mercantile  marine,  which  depends  on  the  volume 
ol  our  trade  both  export  and  import,  and  our  own  collapse  into  a 
•econd-rate  Power  with  a  population  about  half  the  present  figure, 
» population  which  can  approximately  be  supported  on  the  produce 
of  our  tiny  islands.  We  live,  not  like  the  county  on  our  natural  pro¬ 
duce,  but  like  a  town,  because  we  are  one  of  the  world’s  factories. 
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All  that  we  can  do  to  remedy  our  present  industrial  disease  by 
international  efforts  is  to  assist  Europe  to  produce,  to  sell,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  buy ;  and  to  abstain  from  futile  endeavours  to  the  contrary 
But  even  when  Europe  can  buy,  is  there  any  certainty  that  she  will 
buy  our  goods?  To  a  great  extent  she  must;  competition  is  not  so 
keen  that  all  the  world’s  needs  are  capable  of  being  produced  many 
times  over.  But  we  at  present  find  acute  difficulty  in  selling  not  only 
in  C-entral  Europe  where  the  exchanges  are  in  our  favour,  but  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere  where  they  are  against  us.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  our  goods  are  too  dear,  not  owing  to  any  mere  currency 
difficulty,  but  too  dear  in  themselves.  They  cost  too  much  to 
produce. 


The  cost  of  production  of  any  given  article  depends  on  two  factors, 
the  cost  of  the  money  locked  up  in  the  concern  which  produces  it 
and  the  cost  of  the  labour  which  makes  it.  There  is  also  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  but  that  in  turn  depends  on  the  same  factors 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  have  a  scarcity  value,  which  would  apply 
in  almost  all  cases  to  the  whole  world  and  can  therefore  be  ruled  out 
of  a  consideration  of  relative  costs.  In  this  country  to-day  both 
capital  and  labour  are  dear.  Capital  is  dear  because  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  it.  Even  the  Government  is  borrowing  at  7  per 
cent.,  and  business  firms  of  known  prosperity  are  offering  8  and 
9  per  cent,  shares  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  This  shortage  of 
capital  is  due  to  our  living  on  our  capital  during  the  war  and  to 
our  failure  to  accumulate  now.  I  sketched  the  process  that  is 
causing  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Unless  the  expenditure 
of  the  Government  is  drastically  reduced  and  unless  we  decide  to 
economise  privately  as  well,  that  is  to  go  without  certain 
immediately  consumable  goods,  however  much  we  think  we  need 
them,  in  order  to  save,  to  invest,  and  thus  to  increase  our  productive 
capacity  as  a  nation,  capital  will  remain  dear  and  the  cost  of 
production  will  remain  high. 


Labour  is  dear  for  different  reasons  which  are  not  so  much 
economic  as  social.  When  it  was  regarded  as  a  mere  commodity  it 
was  subject  to  the  usual  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  During  the 
war  it  did  rise  in  cost  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  those  laws 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons.  In  a  period  like  this  the  tendency 
would  be  for  unemployment  to  cause  a  fall  in  wages  until  the  surplus 
workers  were  once  more  absorbed  and  the  cost  of  production  fell 
to  a  level  at  which  goods  could  again  profitably  be  sold.  I  am  not 
defending  this  old  system  of  settling  wage  rates,  I  am  only  recalling 
it  to  mind.  It  was  in  most  ways  grossly  unsound.  Now'adays  the 
power  of  trade  unions  is  such  that  they  are  able  to  create  an  arti¬ 
ficial  shortage  of  labour  by  restricting  the  right  of  entry  to  their 
industry  and  refusing  as  a  body  to  work  with  outsiders.  By  the 
threat  of  a  strike  they  are  able  to  bring  the  employer  face  to  face 
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^th  the  prospect  of  a  loss  greater  than  the  difference  in  wages 
involved.  By  their  control  over  millions  of  people  they  mo  a  social 
force  that  the  community  as  a  whole  has  to  listen  to  with  attention. 
All  ihis  is  to  the  good  in  so  far  as  it  really  brings  about  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  level  of  social  conditions,  and  the  unions  have 
abundantly  justified  themselves  by  bringing  about  a  most  striking 
improvement.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  since  they  acquired 
power  they  have  never  been  faced  with  a  crisis  so  extreme  as  that 
which  is  upon  us  to-day.  If  distress  reaches  certain  proportions 
one  of  two  things  may  happen.  Either  the  unions  may  be  unable 
to  resist  the  tendency  to  depress  wages,  in  which  case  they  will 
either  acquiesce  in  it  or,  fighting  against  it,  will  lose  control  of  theii* 
members,  who  will  accept  lower  wages  in  spite  of  them.  This  is 
happening  already  in  some  cases.  Or  else  they  will  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  up  to  the  point  at  which  industry  will  collapse  and  an  ticute 
social  and  even  a  political  calamity  may  for  the  time  being  sub¬ 
merge  the  country. 


We  ought  to  face  the  very  real  potentialities  of  the  crisis  not  in 
order  to  get  into  a  panic  about  them,  but  in  order  to  stimulate 
endeavours  to  find  a  way  round  them.  It  is  definitely  true  that 
labour  at  present  costs  too  much.  To  say  that  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  that  wages  are  too  high,  though  in  some  special  cases  that 
may  be  true  also.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  true  generally.  The  cost  of 
labour  does  not  depend  on  the  rate  of  wages  paid  each  week  to  the 
individual  w’orker.  It  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  wage 
god  file  amount  of  work  done.  Obviously  a  great  deal  more  can  be 
paid  to  a  woman  minding  a  loom  or  a  spindle  than  to  the  same 
woman  spinning  or  weaving  with  her  hands.  Equally  obviously 
twice  as  much  could  be  paid  to  her  if  her  machines  could  be  made 
to  run  twice  as  fast.  There  are  therefore  two  ways  of  reducing 
labour  costs,  and  one  of  them  may  involve  no  reduction  of  wages. 
It  lies  in  better  organisation  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  output. 
Unfortunately  the  policy  of  many  trade  unions  is  against  more  rapid 
output  as  it  is  against  lower  wages,  and  we  may  as  well  admit  that 
in  existing  circumstances  their  attitude  is  defensible. 


"Rie  only  concrete  proposal  for  reducing  unemployment  yet  put 
forward  by  the  Government  is  the  proposal  of  short  time.  In  other 
words  the  workers,  having  been  exhorted  for  months  to  produce  more 
rapidly,  are  now  told  that  as  their  produce  cannot  be  sold  the  only 
remedy  is  to  produce  less.  They  are  asked  to  work  less  hard  and  are 
to  be  given  less  wages  each  week  while  the  depression  lasts.  The 
prejudice  against  increased  output  is  the  natural  reaction  to 
experiences  such  as  this.  Economically  it  may  be  unsound,  for 
“weased  output  per  man  per  hour  means  lower  prices  and  therefore 
a  wider  market.  But  depressions  occur  in  normal  times  and  the 
workers  immediately  hive  to  bear  the  brunt  of  them.  We  shall  not 
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get  our  more  rapid  and  therefore  cheaper  piroduction  until  we 
guarantee  the  workers  against  periodical  unemployment  much  more 
effectively  than  we  do  now.  This  is  another  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Government  ever  since  the  armistice,  and  the 
only  result  is  an  insurance  scheme  which  gives  to  the  unemployed 
person  a  pittance  so  small  as  to  be  almost  irrelevant.  It  is  gtiU 
true  that  capital  reaps  the  main  benefit  of  boom  periods  and  labour 
bears  the  main  hardship  of  periods  of  depression.  A  real  change 
is  needed  in  both  particulars. 


Such  provision  for  unemployment  would  remove  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hindrances  to  better  output.  It  would  not  in  itself  stimulate 
output.  For  that  we  need  a  new  social  compact  which  at  present  it 
seems  difl&cult  to  attain.  Perhaps  our  present  sufferings  may  sene 
to  teach  us  the  necessity  for  it.  If  it  is  necessary  for  capital  to 
relieve  labour  of  some  part  of  the  penalties  of  failure  it  is  necessary 
also  for  capital  to  give  to  labour  a  greater  share  of  the  prizes  which 
accrue  with  success.  Labour  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  com¬ 
modity,  nor  can  working  people  fairly  be  treated  much  as  living 
machines,  entitled  merely  to  wages  based  on  the  cost  of  living.  We 
need  to  give  them  the  maximum  of  remuneration  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  and  progress  of  industry,  and  with  the  provision 
of  the  fresh  capital  which,  from  whatever  source  it  comes,  must 
always  be  forthcoming  if  our  national  life  is  to  continue  even  at  ite 
present  low  level  of  average  prosperity.  The  necessity,  under  any 
economic  system,  to  accumulate,  and  to  provide  an  effective  incen¬ 
tive  for  accumulation,  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  properly  faced 
by  most  advanced  Labour  theorists. 


i 


Casual  laboiu-  is  now  sdmost  eliminated.  It  is  admittedly  the  duty 
of  employers  to  guarantee  a  full  week’s  work  or  a  full  week’s  wage 
to  their  regular  workers.  We  need  to  go  further  than  that  and  to 
say  that  industry  ^ust  provide  for  that  margin  of  workers  whom  it 
needs  nearly  but  not  quite  always ;  in  other  words  that  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  in  periods  of  prosperity  for  the  maintenance  of  its  normal  com¬ 
plement  of  workers  in  periods  of  depression.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  whole  problem  of  unemployment  can  be  solved  in  this  way. 
There  must  be  provision  for  the  rise  or  decline  of  industries  and  for 
the  consequent  shifting  of  workers  from  one  to  another,  and  such  f* 
workers  must,  I  feel,  always  be  assisted  by  a  State  fund  as  they  are 
at  present.  But  the  main  part  of  the  problem,  as  it  faces  us  to^ay, 
is  concerned  with  people  whom  it  is  in  no  way  proposed  to  move 
from  one  industry  to  another,  and  that  part  should  be  solved  as  1  *** 

have  said.  Such  a  solution  would  in  all  probability  greatly  lessen 
unemployment  itself,  for  manufacturers  would  be  encouraged  to  ] 
look  further  ahead  and  to  spread  out  production  more  equally,  and 
to  produce  for  stock  in  times  of  depression,  instead  of  working  at 
immense  pressure  during  boom  periods. 
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The  suggestion  has  already  been  made  that  wages  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts ;  one  a  fixed  and  general  minimum  sufficient 
to  provide  a  decent  subsistence;  the  second  a  piece-rate  wage, 
dependent  on  the  effort  of  the  individual  worker;  the  third  a  bonus 
depending  on  the  prosperity  of  his  undertaking,  or  upon  the  total 
ou^>ut.  A  system  such  as  this,  especially  if  the  industry’s  unem¬ 
ployment  scheme  w’ere  able  to  guarantee  to  the  wage  earner  his 
minimum  subsistence  wage  even  when  thrown  temporarily  out  of 
work,  ought  to  give  the  workers  a  real  incentive  to  work  better,  and 
it  it  not  really  open  to  doubt  that  they  could  work  better  than 
they  we  doing  now.  It  would  of  necessity  involve  also  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  some  system  of  joint  control,  but  that  is  needed  for  its  own 
»ke.  It  is  impossible  for  a  political  democracy  to  remain  econo- 
micsUy  autocratic.  It  would  possibly  involve  also  the  surrender  by 
Capitd  of  some  part  of  its  share  of  the  product  of  industry.  I 
believe  also  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  its  own  sake.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Muir  in  his  book  on  “  Liberalism  and  Industry  ”  advocates 
the  restriction  of  dividends  to  a  scale  which  gives  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment,  due  regard  being  given  to  the  risk  run.  It  cannot 
at  argued  that  Capital  is  entitled  to  more.  But  the  amount  in 
increased  wages  that  Labour  can  get  by  reducing  the  profits  of 
Capital  is  infinitesimal.  Any  real  and  serious  increase  must  come 
out  of  the  increased  productivity  of  the  industry.  But  Labour  must 
be  assured  that  it  will  get  the  benefit  of  such  an  increase. 


Ihe  really  fundamental  question  is  whether  Labom’  is  willing  to 
enter  mto  such  a  compact.  I  think  that  many  employers  are  ready, 
especially  the  biggest  among  them.  Some  doubtless  would  bitterly 
oppose  it,  thinking  the  present  moment  opportune  for  a  process  they 
deecribe  as  “  bringing  Labour  to  heel.”  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
jthey  are  in  the  majority  or  that  anything  but  the  folly  of  Labour 
can  give  them  the  victory  for  which  they  hope.  But  what  of  Labour? 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  see  in  the  present  crisis 
only  an  opportunity.  They  have  long  urged  their  followers  to  make 
lha  “  capitalist  ”  system  unworkable,  so  that  they  may  inherit  its 
mins.  They  know  that  the  workers  must  suffer  terribly  during  the 
period  of  transition,  though  I  think  most  of  them  avert  their  minds 
with  too  much  facility  from  a  consideration  of  what  that  suffering 
would  be.  They  take  this  attitude  looking  forward  to  a  better  and 
more  equitable  society  which  they  think  they  can  create.  For  my 
part  I  share  their  ultimate  ideal,  on  general  grounds,  though  I  do 
aotthink  that  they  have  worked  out  many  essential  practical  details, 
aid  I  do  not  think  the  ideal  itself  attainable  in  full  until  our  general 
level  of  prosperity  is  somewhat  higher  and  our  general  standard  of 
education  incomparably  higher.  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  reached 
at  all  by  means  of  a  social  catastrophe.  In  such  a  crisis  most  of  the 
tlidgs  that  make  worth  while  the  civilisation  they  rightly  desire  to 
more  equitably  enjoyed  would  disappear  altogether.  Culture 
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and  liberty  would  both  go  and  we  should,  in  my  opinion,  relapse  to 
a  lower  standard  economically,  politically,  and  intellectuallv ;  and 
the  final  result  would  almost  certainly  be  a  new  and  more  tyrannous 
autocracy. 


There  has  been,  as  Mr.  Ramsay  Muir  points  out  in  the  book  I 
alluded  to  above,  a  conflict  between  the  followers  of  two  of  the 
French  Revolutionaries’  great  ideals,  Liberty  and  Equality.  The 
supreme  problem  of  humanity  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  two. 
Nineteenth  century  Liberalism,  concentrating  on  Liberty,  allowed 
something  approaching  anarchy  and  slavery  in  the  economic  field. 
Labour,  concentrating  on  Equality,  has  in  Russia  destroyed  Libortv 
altogether.  We  are  now  trying  to  work  out  a  synthesis  and  we  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  towards  it.  But  progress  must  be  gradual.  • 
We  are  now  politically  a  reasonably  complete  democracy.  The  I 
suffrage  is  nearly  universal,  and  the  direct  political  power  of  privi-  I 
leged  classes  small,  though  their  indirect  influence  nwiy  be  consider-  ( 
able.  Yet  who  can  name  the  birthday  of  Democracy?  Was  it  when 
a  few  barons  wrested  a  few  privileges  fi'om  a  weak  king  in  1215?  t 
Was  it  when  Parliament  beheaded  another  king  in  1G49?  Was  it  (j 
when  William  Ill.,  king  by  Parliamentary  choice,  displaced  James  f 
11. ,  king  by  divine  right?  Was  it  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  jj 
passed,  or  when  each  successive  Franchise  Act  widened  the  scope  jj 
of  the  suffrage  towards  universality?  Was  it  when  the  powers  of  the  ^ 
House  of  Lords  were  drastically  curtailed  ?  None  of  these  events,  yet 
all  of  them,  are  the  foundation  of  Democracy.  So  I  believe  a  future 
society,  free  and  equal,  politically  and  economically,  looking  back 
on  history,  will  be  able  to  point  to  no  catastrophic  happening  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  good  life  as  it  knows  it.  Far  more  P 
likely  will  it  be-little,  as  we  do,  what  it  has  gained,  and  look  forward 
to  the  winning  of  yet  greater  benefits.  If  we  did  not  believe  that,  k  lx 
would  be  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  strive  for  progress  now,  and 
if  we  do  believe  that,  we  can  be  not  (X)ntent  but  at  least  tenacious  in 
of  the  small  chances  of  improvement  which  our  generation  offers.  go 
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